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Social Security in Review 


EXTENSION OF COVERAGE under the old-age and 
survivors insurance system “so that benefit rights 
are not lost or reduced through changes in the 
type of employment” was among the objectives 
for 1941 propounded by Paul V. McNutt, Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Security Agency, in a year- 
end review of the status of programs administered 
by the Agency. ‘Every American worker should 
have the same rights to build a stable future for 
himself and his family that workers in commerce 
and industry now enjoy,’’ declared Mr. McNutt. 
The growing reserves under the unemployment 
compensation system, ‘‘the widely divergent pay- 
ments from State to State, the various administra- 
tive practices,” he continued, “all present problems 
which will become more acute. With rising em- 
ployment careful attention will be paid to these 
problems to the end that an even sounder system 
may emerge.” Welfare services in every State 
“have gained in their adequacy and in the efficiency 
of their administration” through operation of the 
public assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act, Mr. McNutt pointed out. “Steps must be 
taken, however,” he declared, ‘‘to rationalize the 
varying practices now prevalent from State to 
State and to make old-age assistance more ade- 
quate and equitable in the protection it affords to 
the needy aged.” 

Continued progress in the development of the 
social security program also was emphasized in the 
year-end statement of Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chair- 
man of the Social Security Board. ‘Each of the 
5 years during which the national social security 
program has been in operation has been marked by 
progress and increased efficiency,’”’ Mr. Altmeyer 
declared. After summarizing data on operations 
under the program during 1940, the Chairman 
concluded that: “It is essential that we continue 
to build upon these gains. Further progress in 
social security during 1941 and succeeding years 
will greatly help in promoting our own national 
security. As the national defense program de- 


velops it becomes increasingly necessary to plan 
ahead for the employment, health, and unemploy- 
ment problems which are ahead of us.” 


BorTH THE NUMBER of claims and the amount of 
benefits under State unemployment compensation 
systems again declined during November to the 
lowest totals for any month in 1940. Benefit 
payments, however, were 4 percent above the total 
for November 1939. The number of private 
placements through public employment offices 
during the month, although it was 13 percent below 
that in October, was the largest ever reported 
for November. 


TOTAL PUBLIC ASSISTANCE payments and earnings 
under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States amounted to $278.0 million for 
November, an increase of 2.2 percent over the 
total for the preceding month and 2.3 percent 
above that for November 1939. An increase of 
1.2 percent was reported in obligations incurred 
for payments to recipients of the special types of 
public assistance, while a decrease of 1.1 percent 
was reported for general relief payments. It was 
estimated that 16.5 million individuals in 5.9 
million different households received public assist- 
ance payments or earnings under one or more 
of the Federal work programs for November, 
as compared with an unduplicated total of 15.8 
million persons for the preceding month and 17.2 
million for November 1939. 


THE MONTHLY AMOUNT payable in benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance program, not 
including payments on lump-sum claims, reached 
a total of $4.3 million in November, and new 
claims were being allowed at the rate of more 
than a thousand each working day before the end 
of the month. Both the number of claims and 
the amount of benefits, however, were still 
considerably below the levels that had been 
anticipated. 











The Prevalence of Disability in the United States 
With Special Reference to Disability Insurance 


By I. S. Fak anp B. S. SANDERS* 


THE STATISTICIAN interested in determining the 
prevalence of disability in the population of the 
United States finds a wealth of material in sick- 
ness surveys, routine reportings, and hospital 
statistics for specific periods, localities, or groups 
of the population. 

The disability surveys began with the Federal 
census of 1880. Between that year and 1905 there 
were six census enumerations: two Federal cen- 
suses (1880 and 1890), the Michigan census of 
1884, and the Massachusetts censuses of 1885, 
1895, and 1905. While these six census enumera- 
tions make no clear-cut distinction between sick- 
ness and disability, it is assumed that, in general, 
disabling conditions resulting from illness or other 
reasons were recorded. The prevalence of dis- 
ability revealed through those early censuses 
varied considerably from State to State and, for 
a particular area, for separate enumerations. In 
general, prevalence rates ranged roughly from 
7 to 33 disabled individuals per 1,000 persons on 
the day of enumeration. 

No substantial studies on the prevalence of 
disability in the United States are known for the 
years 1906-14. The period 1915-19, however, 
was especially productive in this field. In 1915 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company made 
a series of house-to-house canvasses in a number 
of eastern communities. These surveys were 
made by the agents of the company, but were not 
limited to the families of insured persons. The 
rates found in the different areas showed wide 
variations, ranging from a low of 14 to a high of 
31 disabled persons per 1,000 persons of all ages 
and both sexes. Only a fraction of this variation 
can be attributed to differences in the age and 
sex composition of the groups canvassed. _ 

Between 1915 and 1917, the New York City 
Department of Health conducted three surveys 
on the prevalence of disability in certain sections 


*Mr. Falk is Director of the Bureau of Research and Statistics, and Mr. 
Sanders is Chief of the Division of Health and Disability Studies of that 
Bureau. This article is the substance of a paper presented before the Vital 
Statistics Section of the American Public Health Association at its annual 
meeting in Detroit, Oct. 10, 1640. 


of the city, and again varying rates were obtained. 
The Public Health Committee of the New York 
Academy of Medicine found in 1919 that the 
prevalence of disability in New York City was 22 
per 1,000. 

In 1916 the United States Public Health Service 
began studies of this type. In connection with 
the pellagra studies, information was obtained on 
disabling disease in a number of cotton-mill 
villages in South Carolina. The prevalence rates 
obtained in different canvasses showed marked 
variations, ranging from a minimum of 15 to a 
maximum of 49 per 1,000. 

After 1919 there was another lull in disability 
studies. Then, in the years 1928-32, the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care made a 
number of local surveys and, in one of its major 
studies, recorded the disability experience of a 
sample consisting of some 9,000 families in 17 
States and the District of Columbia, observed 
continuously over a year. From this study a 
prevalence rate of 21 per 1,000 may be derived, 
computed from days of disability per person per 
year in the canvassed population. 

Other than the recent National Health Survey, 
conducted by the United States Public Health 
Service, the surveys thus briefly cited probably 
represent the more important enumerations of the 
disabled in the general population. There have 
been many other surveys with more restricted 
objectives, particularly in the last decade, among 
the general population or particular economic 
groups. for instance, there have been a number 
of special surveys in California, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Wisconsin, and in other States to 
enumerate the physically handicapped. There 
have been special surveys of the deaf and the 
blind, of handicapped children, and of the preva- 
lence of cancer, tuberculosis, and other chronic 
diseases ; studies and routine reports of absenteeism 
in certain industrial establishments; and surveys 
of unemployable persons among relief clients and 
among the families of emergency workers. Finally, 
hospital statistics, especially for patients in mental 
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hospitals and in institutions for epileptics and the 
feeble-minded, have provided valuable periodic 
information for special groups. 

Despite the large volume of information avail- 
able from these numerous sources, and the current 
reporting of communicable disease, we cannot say 
that we know precisely the normal prevalence of 
disability in the population. It may vary widely, 
in time and space, depending on the composition 
of the population, economic and social differences 
or changes, the emotional state of the group 
canvassed, and the level of development in hygiene, 
public health, and medical service. Strictly speak- 
ing, an exact determination of prevalence even at 
a given time is impossible because of the tenuous 
concepts involved in defining disability. The dis- 
tinction between “‘illness” and “health” or be- 
tween “disability” and “ability” is quantitative 
and not qualitative, i. e., the distinction is one of 
degree; and this quantitative distinction is made 
qualitative only through the arbitrary elements of 
a definition or standard. 

In addition to the difficulties inherent in the 
concept of disability, a canvass of disability suffers 
from defects in the techniques of enumeration. 
For various reasons, disability is not always re- 
ported to the enumerator, and often it is not re- 
ported accurately. Some disablement is concealed ; 
some is missed because the disabled person is sep- 
arated from his family, and some is missed because 
there is no “able’’ member of a family to make the 
report. Much disability, moreover, goes unrecog- 
nized. The use of medical examinations to dis- 
close disability has many potential advantages, 
but it also introduces new difficulties. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that there are 
wide variations among the disability rates ob- 
tained from surveys. Nevertheless each substan- 
tial survey has produced rates which are suffi- 
ciently credible to warrant use when adequate 
allowances are made for recognizable shortcomings 
in the data. 

‘The National Health Survey, which was made 
possible by financial assistance of the Works 
Progress Administration, was by far the most 
extensive undertaking of its kind. It included a 
sample population comprising more than 2.5 
million individuals in 83 cities located in 18 States 
and in 23 rural counties in 3 States. The over-all 
disability prevalence rate was 44 per 1,000, one 
of the highest disclosed by a general survey. 
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Yet for well-recognized reasons, even this figure 
probably understates the “true” prevalence of 
disability in the canvassed areas in the winter 
of 1935-36. 

Studies made by the staff of the National Health 
Survey have shown a significant association be- 
tween the ability of the enumerator, as deter- 
mined by psychological examination, and the 
recorded prevalence of chronic disease, and a 
similar, though less marked, association with the 
recorded prevalence of disability in the popula- 
tion canvassed.' Adjustments need to be made for 
this factor. Also, the returns on disablement 
caused by certain specified diseases, such as 
mental disease and tuberculosis, are patently 
much too low. There is reason to believe there 
was some underenumeration of various other 
categories, such as the blind. Moreover, to avoid 
many administrative complexities, the National 
Health Survey excluded institutional groups such 
as persons in penal and correctional institutions; 
those in schools for the blind and the deaf, and 
in other institutions for handicapped individuals; 
residents of homes for the aged; and persons in 
the Army and the Navy. While the exclusion of 
some of these groups probably has little signifi- 
cance for the disability prevalence rate, the 
exclusion of others materially affects the end 
results. 


A National Estimate of the Prevalence of 
Disability 

In developing general estimates of the prev- 
alence of disability in the United States, extensive 
use has been made of the findings of the National 
Health Survey and of other data, with various 
adjustments for recognized deficiencies.* On this 
basis it is estimated that on an average day of the 
year there probably are approximately 7 million 
disabled persons in the United States—that is, 
persons of all ages who, because of hereditary or 
congenital defects, accidents, or disease, are 


! Lienau, C. C., ‘The Enumerator Factor in the Health Survey.” An 
address before the American Statistical Association, Dec. 28, 1938, mimeo- 
graphed. 

31U. 8. Public Health Service, National Institute of Health, The National 
Health Survey: 1935-86; The Magnitude of the Chronic Disease Problem in th: 
United States (Preliminary Reports, Sickness and Medical Care Series), 
Bull. No. 6, 1938, pp. 4-5. 

3 The prevalence of mental diseases, including epilepsy, was estimated 
from the institutional statistics of the State of Massachusetts, plus the non- 
hospitalized cases as determined by the survey of chronic diseases by Bigelow 
and Lombard. The prevalence of idiocy and imbecility was estimated from 
miscellaneous available statistics. 








unable, temporarily or permanently, to engage in 
gainful occupation or to follow their other normal 
pursuits. This estimated total number of the 
disabled is roughly equivalent to a rate of almost 
55 disabled persons per 1,000 in the population. 
On the basis of the best available information 
the 7 million disabled have been classified accord- 
ing to broad categories, using as primary criteria 
the factor of duration and the arbitrary distinc- 
tien between primarily physical and primarily 
mental disablement. It is estimated that slightly 
more than 50 percent of the total number are 
incapacitated by disabilities of less than 6 months’ 
duration, while for nearly an equal proportion the 
incapacity lasts 6 months or longer. Of the latter 
group (3.4 million persons) it is estimated that 
almost 60 percent are physically disabled and that 
for slightly more than 40 percent the disability is 
primarily mental. It is further estimated that 
approximately one-third of the 7 million disabled 
consist of cases in which the disabilities are of a 
year’s duration or longer, and that of these 2.4 
million persons about 57 percent are physically 


Table 1.—Average number of days of compensable 
disability per year per worker aged 16-64, with a 
7-day waiting period and specified maximum benefit 
periods, estimated on basis of selected disability 
experiences '! 











Average number of com ble 
days for maximum benefit period 
Experience of— 
13 weeks | 26 weeks | 52 weeks 
Male and female workers: 
National Health Survey ? 3.8 4.3 48 
Manchester Unity 3 6.0  & 9.1 
ei 6.5 7.4 8.0 
Czechoslovakia §._.............___. 8.0 9.4 10.6 
Male workers: 
intercompany morbidity investiga- 

a 3.0 4.4 5.3 
White ——e workers 7__..______ 3.4 4.3 5.3 
Workmen’ s Sick and Death Benefit as 

Sassisaeiid iikeliedicaseibchinp abilities sam 5.1 5.9 














! Applied to workers covered by Spek old- deg and survivors insurance, 
with age distribution based on 1937 w 


2? Unpublished National Healt io 1935-36. 
“4 National Health ce Joint Committee, Report lor 1912-13 of the 
Administration of the National Insurance Act, Part ealth Insurance), 


Cmd. 6907, London, 1913, Siete 593, rego modified b Ra National Health 
Insurance experience as me pt Ol Watson, Alfred W., ““The Analysis of a 
a No, io cus - ane of Institute of Actuaries, London; Vol. 62, 


(193. 1)» Bp. 12-61. 
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col Berlin, 1910. 
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1931-0 198 a 19382, Praha bert Wee 162-163, tables 74-75. 
6 Fitzh “Recent Morbidity Upon Lives Insured Under 
=— rey and Heaith Policies and Premiums Based —_e. Trans- 
Actuarial Society of America, Vol. 38 (October 1937), 354-383. 
Datet represent experience among white male employees of firms Twit 25 or 
more workers. 


7U. 8. Public Health Service, Public Health Reporis, Vol. 53, Pt. 1, No. 15 
ry 15, me Be dy tees 
Disability Data From the ote s Sick and Death 


t Suds for the in 1912-1016," Re of Hi Insurance Com- 
mission of the State of Tl Springfield May 1919), pp. 335-346. 


disabled and about 43 percent mentally disabled. 
These tentative estimates are summarized in 
chart 1. 


Prevalence of Disability Among Wage Earners 


From an economic standpoint, the prevalence 
of disability among wage earners and other gain- 
fully occupied persons in the population is particu- 
larly important. Many of the surveys have given 
special attention to disability among this group. 

On the basis of the National Health Survey and 
other data an estimate has been made of the num- 
ber of disabled among persons in ages 16-64 who 
presumably would have been employed or seeking 
work if it were not for their disability (chart 1), 
Of these persons, approximately 1,240,000 are 
individuals who have been disabled for 6 months 
or more; 720,000 of these are physically and 520,600 
mentally disabled. Some 760,000 of the disabled 
persons who would otherwise be in the labor 
market have disabilities which have lasted a year 
or more; of these, approximately 60 percent suffer 
from physical disability and 40 percent from 
mental disability. 

An enumeration of the disabled among the wage 
earners probably has somewhat greater objectiv- 
ity than obtains for many other groups, because 
incapacity to do gainful work—especially when 
there is a concurrent loss of earnings—is more 
accurately reportable than inability to do house- 
work, attend school, or engage in other pursuits. 
There is, however, an offsetting error to the extent 
that an alleged attachment to the labor market 
is factitious among many persons who are per- 
manently disabled or have chronic disability of 
long duration. 

The survey method probably gives reasonably 
accurate results as to the extent of short-term 
disability prevailing among workers, though it 
tends somewhat to understate the actual preva- 
lence. It is well known that disability rates from 
surveys are often substantially lower than other- 
wise comparable rates observed under sickness 
insurance systems here or abroad. It is not 
difficult to account for this disparity. Many 
workers—especially those employed at weekly, 
daily, or monthly wages or at piece rates—con- 
tinue to work when they are not really fit to 
work as judged by medical standards. Therefore, 
when an insurance system furnishes substantial, 
even though partial, reimbursement of wages, the 
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rate of recorded disabilities increases. Some 
malingering occurs under insurance—apparently 
of radically different frequency in different insur- 
ance systems—and has the effect of exaggerating 
the actual disability prevalence rates. On the 
other hand, in the absence of an insurance pro- 
gram, simulation of ability to work tends to 
result in an understatement of disability preva- 
lence. 

In insurance statistics we find wide variations in 
the rates summarizing the prevalence, incidence, or 
duration of disability, even after allowances have 
been made for differences in age, sex, marital 
status, and race. These variations appear to be 
closely associated with economic factors. For 
illustrative purposes, some of the disability rates 
observed under insurance programs, as well as from 
data of the National Health Survey, are shown in 
table 1, in which the rates have been standardized 
for age and sex and have been applied to the esti- 
mated number of persons in ages 16-64 connected 
with the labor market. When statistics of this 
character are examined in greater detail than is 
feasible here, it becomes apparent that secondary 
factors influence the recorded rates. For instance, 
when the level of insurance benefit approaches the 
level of earnings the volume of compensable dis- 
ability increases. With longer waiting periods 


between the commencement of disability and the 
beginning of compensation for disability, the 
volume of compensable disability decreases more 
than can be accounted for by the added waiting 
period. There seems to be an indication that in 
periods of widespread unemployment disability 
rates often decline among those who have jobs 
even though there is an increase among the 
general population. Presumably, those who are 
employed fear loss of their jobs if they become 
disabled; they cling to their work as long as 
possible, despite a measure of disablement. 
Among those who have lost their jobs or are 
without jobs the disability rates tend to be 
relatively high. 


The Volume of Compensable Disability 


The volume of compensable disability which 
may be expected among the gainfully employed 
is an indeterminate quantity unless considered in 
conjunction with the specifications of a particular 
program. The attractiveness of the benefits, in 
terms of waiting period, maximum duration of 
benefit, benefit rate, and the like, must be exam- 
ined in light of living costs and earnings levels, 
opportunities for employment, and other factors. 
And, because disability is, in some measure, deter- 
mined on the basis of subjective criteria, the tech- 


Chart 1.—Number of cases of disability in the population and in the labor market on an average day, by duration 
and type of disability, estimated on basis of National Health Survey 
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Chart 2.—Average number of cases of disability con- 
tinuing for specified day or longer, per year per 1,000 
workers aged 16-64, estimated on basis of selected 
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nique and rigor of the certification of disability 
are essential determinants, especially in an in- 
surance program for protracted or permanent 
disability. 

This article will not consider in detail the spec- 
ifications for a disability insurance program that 
would furnish at least a minimum of economic 
security against the loss of earnings among wage 
earners. Some indication may be given, however, 
as to the general magnitude of compensable dis- 
ability that may be anticipated under a specified 
insurance program. The details of the calcula- 
tions are not included here; they will be reported 
later. 

The disability risk may be divided into two 
categories: temporary disability, in which the 
wage earner needs a temporary benefit to tide 
him over relatively short-term loss of earnings; 
and permanent disability (including protracted 
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disability which often cannot be differentiated 
from permanent disability), in which the worker 
needs an allowance that would provide subsist- 
ence to him and his family much as in old age.* In 
the estimates for both categories the coverage of 
the present Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance is used as the population base. 

Temporary Disability 

The estimate of the volume of temporary dis- 
ability among workers now covered by the old-age 
and survivors insurance program is based on the 
following assumptions: (1) a benefit rate analogous 
to the prevailing unemployment compensation 
benefits; (2) a continuous 7-day waiting period; 
(3) a maximum benefit period of 26 weeks; (4) a 
certification system in which the medical opinion 
as to the existence of disability is subject to check 
by a salaried physician; and (5) “current” insur- 
ance status as a requirement for eligibility—that 
is, receipt of at least $50 in wages for covered 
employment in each of 6 or more out of the 12 
preceding calendar quarters. 

On these basic assumptions (and with numerous 
other subsidiary assumptions) ° it is probable that 
the volume of compensable temporary disability 
would be, on the average, 5 to 6 days per person 
per year, or 150 to 180 million compensable days 
for an estimated currently insured population of 
eventually about 30 million covered workers. Of 
course, individual insured workers would expe- 
rience disability which differs widely from the 
average. From available data on the distribu- 
tion of cases in terms of duration, it is probable 
that 15 to 25 percent of the insured would expe- 
rience disability lasting 8 days or more within a 
given year, and of these a much smaller propor- 
tion would suffer disability of several months’ 
duration (chart 2). 

These estimates are slightly lower than would 
result from applying the British experience to 
the coverage of the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance system, and they are substantially 
lower than would result from using the German 
or Czechoslovakian experience. These differences 
are due to adjustments which take into considera- 
tion the existing limitations of those sickness 

4 For a more comprehensive analysis of the basis on which this tivision 
rests, see: Falk, I. S.; Reed, L. 8.; and Sanders, B. 8., “Some Problems in 
the Formulation of a Disability Insurance Program,’’ Law and Contemporary 


Problems, Autumn 1939, pp. 645-665. 
5 See Falk, Reed, and Sanders, op. cit. 
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insurance systems to manual or low-income 
workers, the assumption of less disabling illness 
in the United States because of the absence of 
severe wars and famines which have left their 
marks on the population of those countries, and 
the persistence of lower disability rates in the 
United States because of higher levels of living 
and increasingly adequate provision of public 
health and medical services. Without these more 
favorable conditions, the expected average dura- 
tion of compensable disability would be increased 
to 7, 8, or even 9 days per person per year. 


Permanent Disability 


The estimate of the extent of permanent dis- 
ability under an insurance program is based on 
specifications included in a bill (S. 3924) recently 
introduced in Congress by Senator Wagner. This 
bill proposes disability benefits for insured workers 
who become permanently and totally disabled and 
who are both fully and currently insured under 
the terms of the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance system. In general terms, a worker 
would have this status when he had received wages 
of at least $50 from covered employment in at least 
half the potential calendar quarters of coverage 
or in 40 quarters or more, including at least 6 in 
the last 12 quarters preceding disablement. No 
benefits would be paid during the first 6 months 
of permanent disability, during which, presum- 
ably, benefits for temporary disability would be 
available. Except for the annual increment for 
duration of covered employment, the benefit for- 
mula is the same as the present old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance formula, i. e., 40 percent of the 
first $50 and 10 percent of the next $200 in the 
average monthly wage, as legally defined. The 
proposed definition of permanent total disability 
is rather strict, and the certification of disability 
would be made by physicians employed by the 
insurance system. 

The expected volume of disability under the 
provisions of such a program would not reach sub- 
stantial maturity for 20 or 25 years. During such 
a maturation period, the annual number of new 
cases of disabled persons would be greater than 
the withdrawals from the annuity rolls because of 
death, recovery, or attainment of age 65 when 
old-age benefits become payable. There may also 
be some increase in the annual incidence of new 
cases if the covered population increases in size 
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Chart 3.—Average number of cases of disability con- 
tinuing into specified year or longer, per year per 
100,000 workers aged 20-64, estimated on basis of 
selected disability experiences ' 
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1 Applied to workers covered by Federal old-age and survivors insurance, 
with age distribution based on 1937 wage reports. 

fIncidence based on group life insurance experience of railroad workers; 
mortality of disabled lives based on group life insurance experience of insured 
workers in general. 

ttPermanent disability, by definition, is sickness which has lasted more 
than 6 months. The first year of disability, for example, includes disabling 
sickness in the period between the first day after 6 months and 1 year and 
6 months. 
and also as a result of “aging” of the insured 
population. To estimate the expected volume of 
disability requires, therefore, a forecast of popu- 
lation for at least two or three decades ahead. 
It requires a knowledge of the age, sex, and marital 
status of the eligible groups. For these factors 
(with the exception, however, of marital status) 
the intermediate population estimates of the 
National Resources Committee have been used. 
The estimate also requires a forecast of the pattern 
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of earnings histories among the insured, to deter- 
mine the expected number who will have had 
qualifying earnings. For this it has been neces- 
sary to rely on the employment experience of 
taxable workers in only two years, 1937 and 1938. 

Taking into consideration these primary speci- 
fications (and a number of more detailed specifi- 
cations), an attempt has been made to estimate 
the volume of compensable disability for 30 or 40 
years ahead, using available information from 
sickness surveys, the experience of private domes- 
tic insurance companies; fraternal organizations; 
group insurance against sickness and disability; 
Federal, State, and private employee disability 
insurance systems; and foreign social insurance 
systems (chart 3). These calculations indicate 
that at that time among about 28 million eligible 
persons the average number of beneficiaries for 
permanent total disability benefits may reach 
between 460,000 and 700,000 when the system 
has matured. 

In determining this volume of compensable 
disability, allowance has been made for many 
factors which are subject to quantitative determi- 
nation. There are, of course, other factors which 
cannot be evaluated and for which no allowances 
have been made; it is possible only to recognize 
their importance and realize that marked changes 
in these factors may seriously affect the forecast. 
Furthermore, a rather strict interpretation of the 





term “permanent total disability’? has been as- 
sumed. A liberalization of the definition or of its 
interpretation could increase this estimate by 50 
percent or more. It is further to be noted that 
these estimates give the number of disabled among 
those who would meet the qualifying conditions, 
tentatively assumed to constitute less than half 
of the persons connected with the labor market in 
the United States. These figures do not take 
account of the disabled among groups not covered 
by the insurance system, among those covered 
but not eligible for disability benefit, or among 
those 65 years of age and older. Among all 
individuals who are attached to the labor market, 
the total number of disabled with disabilities of 
6 months’ or longer duration may be three or 
four times the figures given here for the expected 
volume of compensable permanent total disability. 

The magnitude of these estimates indicates that 
disability is one of the serious economic risks 
threatening the security of American families. 
Its economic consequences are even more severe 
than its prevalence would indicate, because of 
the unpredictability of its occurrence in any par- 
ticular family. The economic dislocations and 
the losses resulting from disability are of a mag- 
nitude to warrant concerted effort among all 
groups interested in the control and prevention 
of its occurrence and in the mitigation of its 
social and economic consequences. 
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Distribution Patterns in Old-Age Assistance 
Payments Approved in 1938-39" 


THE DEGREE OF SECURITY provided by old-age 
assistance and its availability to individuals in 
need of it are matters of major concern both to 
recipients and to administrators of old-age assist- 
ance. Neither the degree of security nor the 
equity with which it is provided can be appraised 
except in relation to the varying requirements and 
resources of individual recipients. Comprehen- 
sive data on the circumstances of recipients are not 


Chart 1.—Distribution of monthly payments initially 
approved for recipients accepted for old-age assistance 
in the United States, fiscal year 1938-39 ! 
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! Numbers of recipients weighted to give each State same proportionate 
representation in cases accepted as in total case load of June 30, 1939. 
{Payments above $45 represent less than 0.1 percent of total payments. 


available, but in their absence amounts of assist- 
ance payments and their distribution patterns 
contribute certain useful information bearing on 
these points. 

Comparisons of assistance in the various States 
and localities are generally drawn from data on 
average monthly payments per recipient. Such 
averages for the various jurisdictions are presented 
currently in publications of State administrative 
agencies and in the Bulletin. It is recognized, 
however, that these averages furnish only rough 
measures of the assistance provided, and do not 
reveal the underlying dispersion, the points at 
which payments cluster, or the extent of concen- 
tration at these amounts. The distributions of 
amounts of assistance payments are therefore 
more significant than the average amounts of 
these payments. 

Assistance payments under the Social Security 
Act are intended to correspond to the established 


*Prepared in the Division of Public Assistance Research, Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics. 
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need of the individuals who receive them. Various 
legislative and administrative standards and pro- 
cedures for defining eligibility, establishing need, 
and determining payments, however, influence the 
amounts of payments as do also the financial 
resources available to the agencies. Distribution 
patterns for the various States permit examina- 
tion of the effects of such legislative, administra- 
tive, and financial factors upon amounts of assist- 
ance payments. Analysis of these patterns sug- 
gests further steps which will be required if the 
programs of old-age assistance in the States are 
to achieve more fully their objective of supplying 
adequate aid on an equitable basis to needy aged 
persons. 

Information on the distribution of payments to 
all recipients is not available, but the distribution 
of the amounts initially approved for new recip- 
ients accepted for old-age assistance during 3 
complete fiscal years has been reported to the 
Social Security Board by State agencies.! This 
article presents information on the distribution of 
initial monthly payments in the various States 
for the fiscal year July 1938 through June 1939. 


Chart 2.—Distribution of monthly payments initially 
approved for recipients accepted for old-age assistance 
in New York, fiscal year 1938-39 
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{Payments above $45 represent 0.1 percent of total payments. 


Certain changes in legislation since June 1939 are 
discussed at the end of the article. In the main, 
the characteristics of assistance revealed in the 
initial payments during 1938-39 still apply and 
give current significance to this discussion. 


1 Data on the distribution of old-age assistance payments approved during 
1937-38 were summarized in the Bulletin for November 1938. Similar data 
for the fiscal year 1939-40 will be presented later. The distribution of the 
payments to all recipients in November and in May of each year is to be 
reported beginning with November 1940. 





Chart 3.—Range, interquartile range, and median of initial monthly payments to recipients accepted for old-age 
assistance, by State, fiscal year 1938-39 ! 
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Distribution for the United States 


During the fiscal year 1938-39 approximately 
377,000 recipients in the United States were 
accepted for old-age assistance for the first time. 
The ratio of recipients accepted during the year 
to the total case load as of June 30, 1939, was 
about 1 to 5. The amounts initially approved for 
assistance payments represent the amounts of the 
first full monthly payments and also payments in 
subsequent months, unless reinvestigation by the 
agency or a change in funds available led to 
changes in amounts of payments. 

The distribution of the monthly payments ini- 
tially approved for these recipients, by $5 intervals 
up to $40, was as follows: 





Monthly amount distribution ' 

EO cikneckensonniaenee 100. 0 
TE Diiida cdntncdweteneescee .8 
ar ee ee ea BE 13. 2 
WE iiccccnnavdancnsaemiaaneee 20. 2 
II cs aincs igssncsies oes cote anliat ee 21.7 
tile saiss data :nb we caw iiiir ks eal ean aad 17. 9 
EE se erates | Fee cg 10. 9 
SE dp inceuwn keen nui wane 8. 6 
Gh aiwanieteccuncs cee 5.3 
Se Or Ms « cc. ck conciuandaneton 1.4 


1 Numbers of recipients accepted in the various States were weighted to 
give each State same proportionate representation in cases accepted as in 
total case load of June 30, 1939. 


One-half of the monthly amounts initially 
approved during the year were between $12 and 
$25, one-fourth were $12 or less, and one-fourth 
were $25 or more. The median initial payment 
was $18. Relatively small proportions of the new 
recipients received payments under $5 or over $40. 
Less than 1 percent received under $5, and only 
about 1.1 percent received more than $40. 

The contour of the distribution curve for the 
United States showing payments by $1 intervals 
(chart 1), although relatively smooth as compared 
with the curves for most of the States, reveals 
some irregularities that are more pronounced in 
many of the State patterns. The comparative 
smoothness of the curve for the country as a whole 
results from the fact that circumstances which 
influence the distributions in the separate States 
are counterbalanced when data for all States are 
combined. Similarly, factors producing differences 
in the distribution in local units may somewhat 
offset one another in State patterns representing 
large numbers of recipients, such as that for New 
York (chart 2). 

The range in the amounts of initial monthly 
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payments to recipients during 1938-39 is shown 
for each State in chart 3 by the total length of the 
bar. Striking differences in the range for various 
States are immediately noticeable. 


Table 1.—Extreme, quartile, and median monthly 
payments initially approved for recipients accepted 
for old-age assistance, by State, fiscal year 1938-39 ! 





























we First 
Region and State Loot quartile? Median ? au ’ — 
51 States. _...... $1 3 $12 $ $18 3 $25 4 $04 
Region I: 
Connecticut... _._- s 21 23 30 30 
aE 4 15 20 26 30 
Massachusetts 3 22 30 30 91 
New Hampshire 4 16 22 30 30 
Island - - ._. 6 13 18 B 30 
,, —i(si‘(‘é aR 5 10 15 20 30 
Region II: 
ay Na Seer 1 16 21 27 86 
Region III: 
Delaware....... 5 8 10 14 25 
New Jersey __..._. 2 15 20 B 30 
P Ivania_. 1 15 20 25 30 
Dist. of ColL....... 6 19 26 30 39 
eee 3 10 15 21 30 
N Carolina 5 7 8 ll 30 
RCRA 5 6 8 12 20 
wee Virginia. 4 10 12 15 30 
n V: 
Kentucky-.....__- 5 6 7 8 15 
Michigan... 1 10 13 16 30 
ici wicca 4 18 21 25 30 
n VI: 
Illinois. 5 16 20 25 30 
i cconscsinn 2 13 17 21 30 
Wisco 3 15 20 25 30 
Region VII 
A 3 9 14 20 lll 
eee 5 9 12 15 30 
Saar 1 5 7 9 30 
M “ipl ee aiad 3 5 7 x 15 
South Carolina 4 5 7 9 20 
Tennessee......._. 4 8 10 12 25 
Region VIII: 
Iowa. _.._. 1 15 2 22 25 
Minnesota... .._.. 2 15 20 24 30 
Nebraska. -...... 5 12 15 19 30 
North Dakota 3 13 17 22 30 
South Dakota. ___. 3 14 18 22 30 
Region IX: 
Arkansas..._..._. 6 6 6 9 12 
» RE 1 12 16 22 04 
Missouri. ......._. 1 15 18 22 30 
Oklahoma.. 2 13 16 22 30 
Region X: 
Louisiana. _....._. 2 8 10 12 46 
New Mexico... _. 3 7 ll 16 42 
, | a 5 li 14 17 30 
Region XI: 
[  —ae 4 22 28 30 30 
Colorado #......._- 4 35 40 45 45 
SS 3 15 20 25 30 
Montana......._. 4 15 19 23 30 
intend 2 16 22 | 47 
Wyoming. ....... 4 18 22 26 30 
Region XII: 
California......... 1 28 35 35 35 
Nevada.......... 7 25 30 30 30 
ie bitinislpnbacd 3 15 20 26 30 
Washington. ..___. 5 15 20 25 30 
ES: 10 20 20 35 45 
| a 3 9 ll 15 30 
1 Except for Alabama and Colorado, amount ini a 
also amount of initial ee payment and payment in su it mon 
unless reinvestigation b or change in funds available led to 
changes in amounts of - Ek” tt’ Bee footnote 5. Data relate to 


i 


accepted for the first time, except approximately 1,000 rectplenta ie 
whose cases were reo’ 


? Figure is lower limit of dollar interval in which measure falls. a 

+ Computations based on data weighted to give each State same 
tionate tation in cases ted as in total case load of June 

4 Excludes Alabama, See footnote 5. 


In Alabama and Colorado payments in mest tnstaness wore lower they 
amounts reported as approved. 
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Chart 4.—Distribution of monthly payments initially 
approved for recipients accepted for old-age assistance 
in Illinois and Iowa, fiscal year 1938-39 
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The fixed limits imposed in most States ob- 
viously tend to narrow the range in amounts of 
individual assistance puyments and to prevent 
the adjustment of assistance to wide variations 
in need. The States showing the widest range in 
amounts approved had neither maximums nor 
minimums for assistance payments. The range 
between the lowest and the highest monthly pay- 
ment approved in 6 such States was as follows: 


aout aatinaeaions, 

State 1 ‘ 
ee oo ee $1-$94 
ND ons cancncccececes 3- 91 
ee i— 86 
SE eS al a 2- 46 
ES 3— 42 
District of Columbia__.__________- 6— 39 


A wide range in permissible payments enabled 
agencies in these States to meet need in extreme 
cases but apparently did not result in large num- 
bers of payments approaching the highest amounts 
shown above. Initial payments over $50 were 
made during 1938-39 to only 5 recipients in 
Kansas, to 4 in New York, and to 67 in 
Massachusetts. 

In Arkansas, Montana, and Nevada, which also 
had no upper limits for assistance in their laws, 


the range of payments was limited by other 
factors to be mentioned later. 


The range in the amounts of assistance pay- 
ments is reduced both by minimums and by maxi- 
mums. A few States set minimums for monthly 
payments as a device for simplifying administra- 
tion through the elimination of payments when 
only very small amounts of assistance are needed. 
By June 1928, Delaware, Florida, and Nebraska 
had set legal minimums of $5, and Mississippi a 
$3 legal minimum. Administrative minimums 
were apparently in effect in other States. 

Abrupt termination of the size of payments at 
fixed upper levels was a characteristic in many 
States during 1938-39 and affected much larger 
numbers of recipients than did fixed minimums, 
Legislative maximums have been used by States 
as one means of limiting total expenditures for 
assistance to amounts which legislatures are able 
or willing to appropriate. Such maximums have 
been set in terms of monthly payments or in 
terms of payments plus other income. Adminis- 
trative agencies in some instances limit the 
amounts included for separate items in the budget 
or the total payment. Under any type of fixed 
limits on payments, need in excess of the amount 
set must be met, if at all, by other agencies or by 
relatives whose contribution presumably has 
already been taken into account in establishing 
need. Charts 4 and 6, which show the distribu- 
tion of initial payments in Illinois, Arizona, and 
Iowa, illustrate the effect of maximums set at $30 
and $25. 

The terms of Federal participation which are 
included in the Social Security Act have influenced 
the establishment of State maximums for assist- 
ance payments. The act sets no maximum on 
the amount of payments which may be made to 
individuals, but in 1938-39 it provided for Fed- 
eral participation in payments only to a total of 
$30 a month for any recipient.? More than half 
of the States specified a legal limit on monthly 
payments corresponding to the original $30 
maximum for Federal sharing. In some other 
States where there were no legal maximums, 
operating maximums were established at $30. 
Smaller amounts were set in the laws of seven 
States: $25 in Delaware, Iowa, and Tennessee; 
$20 in South Carolina and Virginia; and $15 in 
Kentucky and Mississippi. Alaska, on the other 
hand, established a maximum of $45, thus per- 


1This maximum for Federal participation was increased to $40 by the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1939, effective as of Jan. 1, 1940. 
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mitting wider range in payments than in most 
States (see chart 8). 

In a few State laws, consideration of differences 
in requirements among recipients was eliminated 
from the determination of amounts of assistance. 
In an attempt to establish a relatively high stand- 
ard of support, these laws specified a flat amount 
from which the income of the recipient was to be 
deducted to determine his payment. This is 


Chart 5.—Distribution of monthly payments initially 
approved for recipients accepted for old-age assistance 
in Washington and Massachusetts, fiscal year 1938-39 
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tPayments above $45 represent 0.6 percent of total payments in Massa- 
chusetts. 
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sometimes referred to as the “flat grant minus 
income” method of deterraining assistance pay- 
ments. For a recipient without resources, the 
flat amount in the law presumably becomes both 
the maximum and the minimum amount which he 
can receive. For recipients with some resources, 
payments vary in size and are intended to make 
up the difference between current income and the 
uniform amount specified in the law. The Cali- 
fornia law set $35 as this standard of support; 
Colorado, $45; Washington and Utah, $30.. The 
Massachusetts law specified ‘not less than $30’’ 
($50 for man and wife), thus fixing a minimum for 
support without establishing a rigid maximum. 
The effect of this policy is reflected in a compara- 
tively wide range of payments, 11 percent of which 
exceeded $30, as contrasted with absence of any 
payments in excess of the specified amount, as in 
Washington (chart 5). 


Concentration of Payments 


During 1938-39 larger proportions of paymenis 
of the maximum amount were approved in States 
which had maximums of $30 or more than in 
States which had set lower limits. In Arizona, 
with a maximum of $30, and in California, with 
a maximum of $35, 47 percent and 61 percent, 
respectively, of all recipients accepted received 
initial payments of these amounts. In each of 
the seven States with maximums of $15, $20, or 
$25, however, less than 5 percent of the initial 
payments were at these State maximums. Dis- 
tributions of payments in Arizona and in Ken- 
tucky, shown in chart 6, illustrate contrasts in 
concentration of payments at the amounts set as 
upper limits. 

The amounts other than the maximum at which 
large proportions of payments cluster are also 
significant, especially in States with few payments 
at the maximum. The median amount approved 
for payments to new recipients during 1938-39 
and the first and third quartile amounts, between 
which half of all payments nearest the median were 
concentrated, appear in table 1 and in chart 3. 
In_ six States—Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Arizona, California, Nevada, and Alaska—three- 
fourths of the initial payments were for $20 or 

3 Utah had a wider range in payments because the maximum set in the old- 
age assistance law does not apply to certain cases. See also the reference on 
Pp. 17 to the effect of exemption of certain income in California. The Nevada 


law also sets a minimum of ‘‘not less than $30,” bi:t no initial payments in 
excess of this amount were made during 1938-39. 
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more. The same proportions of the initial pay- 
ments in five other States—Kentucky, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Arkansas—were 
for amounts less than $10.‘ 

4 Colorado also may fall in the first group, and Alabama in the second 
group. For reasons explained below, information as to amounts of initial 
payments in these States is not available. 

Chart 6.—Distribution of monthly payments initially 
approved for recipients accepted for old-age assistance 

in Arizona and Kentucky, fiscal year 1938-39 
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The differences in assistance which table 1 re- 
veals support the conclusion that assistance levels 
are influenced less by the circumstances of recipi- 
ents than by other factors. The availability of 
funds for assistance is one of these factors. The 
resources available to the agencies operating the 
programs constitute a fundamental determinant 
of the amounts of assistance payments, and influ- 
ence both legislative provisions and administrative 
policies. 

Some State legislatures and State agencies have 
specified the method of determining the amounts 
of the individual payments when funds appropri- 
ated or available are insufficient to meet the full 
amounts needed by recipients under the estab- 
lished standards. A frequent practice under such 
circumstances has been to make payments in the 
same ratio to individual budget deficits as total 
funds available for assistance bear to total budget 
deficits in the administrative unit. 

In two States—Alabama and Colorado—the 
amounts of payments approved represent amounts 
of established need rather than amounts actually 
paid to new recipients. Comparison between the 
average of these amounts and the average monthly 
payments to all recipients in these States provides 


a rough indication of the discrepancy between the 


assistance needed and the assistance received. 
The average amount approved for cases accepted 
in Alabama during 1938-39 was $15.56, but the 
average monthly payment to all recipients during 
the year was $9.51. The average amount ap- 
proved in Colorado during this year was $38.85. 
The average payment during 1938-39 was $28.42, 
but payments in Colorado vary from month to 
month with variation in earmarked revenues. In 
no month did the average exceed $32. 

The State agencies administering the old-age 
assistance programs in South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida attempted to prevent excessive dis- 
crepancy between assistance needed and that 
received, by ruling that payments could not be 
less than 75 percent of the budget deficit. Local 
units were instructed to limit the number of appli- 
cations accepted, if necessary, in order to maintain 
this ratio. Not even these rough estimates of 
the discrepancy between need and amount of 
assistance are available for other States in which 
reductions in payments have been necessary. 

Inadequacy of funds has made it necessary for 
other States also to choose between wider coverage 
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Chart 7.—Distribution of monthly payments initially approved for recipients accepted for old-age assistance in 
Arkansas and Louisiana, fiscal year 1938-39, by amount per recipient and amount per person 
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t Payments above $30 represent less than 0.3 percent of the payments per recipient and less than 0.1 percent of the payments per person. 
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and a higher level of grants. The levels shown in 
the charts for some States represent the accept- 
ance of a larger proportion of eligible applicants 


Table 2.—Distribution of monthly payments initially 
approved for recipients accepted for old-age assist- 
ance, in relation to the $30 maximum for Federal 
sharing, by State, fiscal year 1938-39! 

















Percent of recipients receiving 
initial monthly payments of— 
Region and State er 
Less than $30 More 
$30 than $30 
PE cecccntnconcce 377, 233 184.6 97.4 28.0 
ion I: 
oe TOSSES R a be 2, 671 54.1 | ee 
a es 2,779 83. 2 |) | eae 
Massachusetts---.......---- 16, 944 47.4 41.9 10.7 
New Hampshire-----.--_---- 1, 137 74.2 | ae 
R RET 1, 196 95. 5 5} See 
cement eee 1, 066 95. 5 TOE 
Region II: 
i oc cacwancsin 18, 345 82.8 3.0 14.2 
Region III: 
ict aight 618 | ee Ree 
EES 6, 918 v8.0 |p REO 
| See ae 11, 507 89.0 _ 5) See 
District of Columbia 568 70.8 9.5 19.7 
a aa 2, 902 93.1 | 0 ane 
North Carolina... ..--.--- 8, 199 98. 5 | REN 
a a 15, 252 A SOS Se 
went sss 2, 922 98.5 = |} (aoe 
m V: 
SISSIES Se eeenreere 14, 771 ae a 
RR aiddiniciqnanemin 21, 055 99. 6 <}: 
| SME aa 16, 999 91.5 | Se 
Region VI: 
| Paes eee 22, 126 91.3 i’ eae 
I a Sa 27,919 96.7 eee 
Wisconsin _- 10, 025 82.7 2 ae 
Region VII: 
ere 5, 232 88.8 8.0 3.2 
a 11, 634 99.6 ‘ 2a 
(Saas 7, 468 99.9 1 
Mississippi-_.--- 5,790 a) | | a 
South Carolina___.......-- §, 633 | aS See 
"SE ae 3, 839 i Raeesenee: ieee 
Region VIII: 
a 9, 397 SS ees 
OSes 8, 922 93.3 2 Ae 
Nebraska._.._......_.____- 3, 677 98. 6 1.4 
North Dakota___..._.____- 1, 570 92.9 7.1 
—_ 1, 881 94.0 6.0 
mn IX: 
SE ccaictinicennssenae 2,729 ob ROE REE 
SS SOARS 7, 292 91.8 4.6 3.6 
ESS 11, 799 91.6 | ae 
TE SR 8, 852 93. 5 _ Sas 
mn X: 
i 8, 126 99.0 of 3 
New Merxico.........______ 569 97.0 2.1 9 
one. OS ee 13, 661 99.9 : fh Sere 
Region XI: 
SE a ee 1, 883 53.1 | tS 
US 5, 103 9.3 4.1 86.6 
aS 1, 264 78.8 | ae 3 
Sa 1, 863 90. 9 9.1 |. ( 
ee —————— he] osha] ae - 
ose 1 . _. eae 
Region XII: 
Sees 27, 169 28. 4 4.3 67.3 
sis‘ |]: 488 28.5 | ee 
so cccsnmcencaus 3, 962 82.4 _,, = 
™ _ “Saas 7,322 85.1 | a 
Tn 386 58.1 12.4 29.5 
aa 361 93. 4 7 tre 

















1 Except for Alabama and Colorado, amount reported is amount of first 
= monthly payment. See footnote 3. Data relate to recipients — 
or the first time, except approximately 1,000 recipients in ose 


based on data weighted to give each State same 


propor- 
oe total case load of June 30, 1939. 

payments in most instances were lower than 
amounts reported as loomed. 
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with lower payments. Higher levels in other 
States were made possible by a policy of estab- 
lishing waiting lists. In still other States, both 
coverage and payments were relatively high or 
low in comparison with the country as a whole, 

Comparatively low payments of old-age assist- 
ance in a number of States result not alone from 
insufficiency of State and local funds but also 
from the matching provisions in the Social 
Security Act that make it impossible for the 
Federal Government to participate as extensively 
in the poorer as in wealthier States, which are 
able to provide larger amounts to be matched. 
Except where State maximums interfered, agencies 
able to finance payments of $15 from State and 
local funds could pay $30 or could receive $15 
from Federal funds toward larger payments. 
During 1938-39 some payments of $30 were 
approved in 43 States (table 2), but the number 
of such payments varied from 47 percent of all 
payments in Arizona and 72 percent in Nevada 
to less than 1 percent in 5 other States—Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Michigan, and Texas. Al- 
though highest payments in 11 States during 
1938-39 exceeded $30, there were 8 States in 
which no payment reached this level. 


Reduction in Assistance Levels Through Shared 
Payments 


Certain factors affecting assistance are not re- 
vealed in table 1 or in the State charts. Old-age 
assistance payments frequently represent one of 
three types of shared payments, any one of which 
reduces the actual amount of assistance per per- 
son accepted below the amount reported per 
recipient. 

One type of shared payment is the joint pay- 
ment made in the name of one recipient for two 
or more eligible persons in the same household— 
usually a husband and wife. Joint payments 
were made in 14 States during 1938-39 and con- 
stituted at least one-fifth of all initial payments 
in Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, and New Mexico. 
In many of these States, assistance payments are 
low in comparison with those prevailing in other 
States. The per-person amount received through 
joint payments—usually one-half of the payment 
reported—is necessarily still lower. Median 
amounts approved during 1938-39 for all pay- 
ments and median amounts approved for joint 
payments in the States in which there were sub- 
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stantial numbers of such payments are compared 
below: 














Median amount of pay- 
ments initially ap- 
proved, 1 
State ! 

Joint pay- 

All pay- ments to 

ments husbands 

and wives 

De tin hidaliuksis ces ake a eendincteeealoneellaiion $14 1$16 
BEB ccccccccccccnccenncccecccecosccccscesesse 6 8 
Bice 7 y 
Kansas... - 16 22 
BE scinnccacsecesececcccesecscnsecccccecnaus 10 ll 
SE ititingintsinwein2cnnccnoesccnenatnauiaienh 15 26 
EE nn vodsvoiesuccesacosndeesncesbebaiaeal 11 16 
ins ni ninm inci ctieimnweiewnmmel@tiaminh s 10 
South Carclina...........-.-. iiewsscnmecnaemanind 7 9 
6 dcnindnddennscucéconsasscoceccusopanees 10 ll 
DL cadétcwaksacasicncessocndameeaauioen 12 15 








1 te States making some joint payments are Hawaii, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 
fAmount approved not identical with amount paid, as explained above. 


Comparison of figures A and B in chart 7 for 
Arkansas and Louisiana illustrates the shift toward 
lower amounts that results from translation of 
joint payments into amount per person accepted. 
The lowest payment approved for recipients in 
Arkansas (table 1 and chart 7, figure A) was $6. 
Some of these $6 payments were joint payments, 
which therefore provided only $3 per person. 

A second type of shared old-age assistance pay- 
ment results when the requirements of dependents 
are taken into account in establishing the need of 
the applicant and in determining the amount of 
the assistance paid. In making assistance plans 
for recipients of old-age assistance, especially when 
they are heads of families, many agencies compute 
requirements on a family basis. When funds are 
available to meet part or all of the need established 
on this basis, there is a certain amount of recog- 
nized sharing of old-age assistance with depend- 
ents. Restrictions on the maximum amount of 
payments limit the extent of such sharing. 

A third type of sharing occurs when an agency 
makes no provision for the requirements of de- 
pendents and when other forms of assistance are 
not available to the dependents or are more 
meager than the old-age assistance. Small old- 
age assistance payments—sometimes amounts in- 
sufficient for need established on this basis—are 
shared with dependents under such circumstances. 
Unfortunately, comprehensive data are not avail- 
able to indicate the frequency or the extent of the 
latter two types of sharing. 
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Amounts of assistance payments are significant 
only in relation to the resources which they supple- 
ment. In a few jurisdictions, amounts of pay- 
ments somewhat understate the standard of sup- 
port that is provided for some recipients. In 
these States, income up to a designated amount 
from certain specified sources is disregarded in 
establishing need and in determining the amounts 
of payments. The largest exemption—$15 per 
month—was provided in California. This exemp- 


Chart 8.—Distribution of monthly payments initially 
approved for recipients accepted for old-age assistance 
in Alaska and Vermont, fiscal year 1938-39 
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Table 3.—Average payment per recipient of old-age 
assistance by States in which the average payment 
changed by more than $1 from June 1939 to October 
1940 











Average payment Amount of 
increase (+) 
State! 
June 1939 | October | erence © 
1940 
NN i nana nvensweneeioee $32. 45 $37. 90 +$5. 45 
enc ccaodccewesnceence 11. 85 16.11 +4. 26 
SE al carn es 6-destsenesere tte winds ine 15. 45 19. 21 +3. 76 
ec cheiucusernecawe 19. 23 21.71 +2. 48 
i wneddvinmes 28. 20 30. 65 +2. 45 
RE eilictitrlp entra acnpadicdewwe 10. 52 12. 29 +1.77 
ee peti keboseg-tecnkonaneenene 20. 76 22. 49 +1.73 
SS RES eee Soe 26. 34 27.94 +1. 60 
a anise itera 17. 67 19. 04 +1. 37 
I Se eae 21. 20 22. 47 +1. 27 
hin. wanecapedanecsuawacnn 19. 60 20. 82 +1. 22 
TE iii ac cha elhininmnbneeenee 17. 02 18. 22 +1.20 
ii as 7.34 8. 52 +1.18 
tt citiicitn debuntocaeawcecnas 15. 09 16, 22 +1. 13 
iit inininesGininneawetenne 6.02 7.14 +1.12 
nial i caine em ome 18. 30 19. 41 +111 
REE ae oe ee 1 26. 88 27. 95 +1.07 
sc timemnem 13. 86 12. 35 —1.51 
il ncn sep ennilestosminctccnsapindinas 13. 21 10.10 -—3.11 
ESE a 18.77 14.99 —3.78 














1 There was a my also of —$2.51 in New Hampshire. This may not 
represent a decrease in assistance, however, since payments re for 
June 1939 included payments for medical care and recipients of service 
only, both of which were excluded in reports for October 1940. 

to October 1939, because payments are made weekly and averages 


2 
for months of different lengths are not comparable. 


tion, in effect, set the standard for assistance plus 
income in this State at $50 instead of $35 for those 
recipients with income of the kinds and amount 
exempted. 


Concentration of Payments at Regular Inter- 
vals—Rounded Amounts 


Concentration of old-age assistance payments at 
amounts representing multiples of $2.50, $5, or 
$10 is common to a large number of States and is 
noticeable also in the distribution pattern for the 
United States as a whole.’ Such payments may 
represent only a moderate degree of rounding and 
may correspond with established need as nearly as 
the uncertainties of anticipated need and income 
permit. Some approximations are almost in- 
evitable, for instance, in estimating farm expense 
and income in kind. Exaggerated patterns of 
interval payments, however, may indicate inexact 
acquaintance with the situations of individual 
recipients and artificial, rule-of-thumb methods of 
determining the amount of assistance. For ex- 
ample, assistance payments are sometimes based on 
types of living arrangements only, without estab- 
lishing the need in the particular circumstances. 
The combination of interval payments in some 





5 In the charts, payments including fractions of dollars are assigned to the 
lower dollar amount, e. g., $2.50 is represented as $2. 
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local agencies and of careful individualization of 
assistance in others appears to produce mixed 
patterns of distribution for some States. Such 
mixed patterns characterize the charts for New 
York and Washington. Marked concentration 
of payments at regular intervals is shown in chart 
8 for Alaska and Vermont. 


Distribution of Assistance Within States 


Several State agencies have analyzed the dis- 
tribution patterns for assistance payments in 
their localities.6 Such an analysis is a step of 
fundamental importance in the understanding of 
variations in local practices. The information 
available indicates that distribution patterns in 
local units vary substantially, just as the State 
patterns vary. Differences among local agencies 
in standards and procedures for establishing need 
and determining the amount of assistance condi- 
tion the local distribution patterns. Differences 
in costs of living and in the resources of local units 
help also to explain differences in levels and dis- 
tributions of payments among localities. 

During at least part of the fiscal year 1938-39, 
local funds contributed some of the cost of old-age 
assistance in 24 States. The ability of the local 
subdivisions to bear the proportion assigned to them 
by State laws was sometimes in inverse proportion 
to the need in these units and consequently was 
a determinant of the amount of assistance 
payments which they approved. The disparity 
in assistance among local units would have been 
still greater if a number of States had not provided 
a measure of equalization by making additional 
State funds available to the poorest counties. 


Implications for Future Planning 


The goal for the distribution of old-age assist- 
ance under the Social Security Act is not adherence 
to a predetermined pattern but adjustment to the 
need of recipients. Such adjustment probably 
implies different distribution patterns in the var- 
ious jurisdictions. Only through careful study of 
factors affecting the need for assistance and through 
appropriate administrative and financial provisions 
can the extent and nature of justifiable differences 
be recognized and assured. Clearly the differ- 


*State of Indiana Department of Public Welfare, Old-Age Assistance; 
Social Characteristics of Reciptents, fiscal year ended June 30, 1988, pp. 19-20. 
State Pension Department of Wisconsin, Statistical Summary of the Develop- 
ment of the Social Security Aids in Wisconsin During the Fiscal Year 1988-89, 
pp. 18-20. 
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ences among States which are revealed in the 1938— 
39 distribution patterns indicate sharp inequities 
in the amounts of assistance available to aged 
persons in the several jurisdictions. 

Changes in legislation and in financial and ad- 
ministrative provisions have somewhat altered 
distribution patterns since the close of the fiscal 
year covered in this discussion. Larger State ap- 
propriations have increased to some extent the 
levels of payments in a number of States. Amend- 
ments to State laws have removed limitations on 
the amounts of monthly payments to recipients 
in some States and have imposed new limits in 
others. Several States have set higher maximums 
for assistance to permit agencies to take advantage 
of the amendment to the Social Security Act effec- 
tive as of January 1940, which increased from $30 
to $40 the maximum for Federal participation in 
financing old-age assistance. 

Comparisons of average payments to all re- 
cipients in June 1939 and in October 1940 indicate 
the States in which the general level of payments 
changed during this interval and show roughly the 
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extent of the changes. The average payments for 
these 2 months in the States in which averages 
increased or decreased by at least $1 are shown in 
table 3. 

It is apparent that inequities in assistance levels 
persist among the States. They may even be in- 
tensified under the $40 maximum for Federal par- 
ticipation in assistance, since it is the States with- 
larger resources which will be able to claim in- 
creased amounts of matching Federal funds. As 
one means of reducing these inequities, the Social 
Security Board has recommended to Congress 
amendment of the Social Security Act to provide 
variable matching from Federal funds, to permit 
adjustment to the economic capacities of the 
States. In the allocation of State and Federal 
funds to the local jurisdictions, there is increasing 
recognition, also, of the desirability of providing 
funds on the basis of variations in local economic 
capacities. Finally, as a result of several years’ 
experience in the operation of State-wide programs, 
agencies are in process of improving their methods 
of establishing need and of determining payments. 





Operation of Experience Rating in 


Nebraska, 1940° 


Provision was first made in 1940 for including in the regular statistical reporting program 
special reports from State agencies in which employers’ contribution rates had been modified in 
accordance with the experience-rating provisions of their unemployment compensation laws, 
or in which experience-rating provisions were being administered but contribution rates had not 
yet been modified. This is the first of a series of analyses of experience-rating data received 
during 1940 from a number of State employment security agencies. Similar analyses, covering 
data received from other State agencies on the operation of experience-rating provisions, will be 


issued from time to time. 


Dourine 1940, the first year of operation of the 
experience-rating provisions of the Nebraska 
unemployment compensation law, 31 percent of 
all employers in the State obtained rate reductions; 
of these, 86 percent were assigned the minimum 
rate of | percent. It was estimated that these 
rate reductions would reduce the yield from em- 
ployers’ contributions for 1940 by about 30 per- 
cent.’ Collections for the year 1940, based upon 
1939 pay rolls, and including the reduction in 
yield resulting from the $3,000 statutory limita- 
tion on wages, were estimated at $2.2 million. If 
all employers had continued to pay contributions 
at the 2.7 rate, i. e., without reduction for experi- 
ence rating or for the $3,000 limitation on wages, 
total collections would have been approximately 
$3.3 million. 

Experience-rating data reported by the Ne- 
braska unemployment compensation agency show 
that a higher proportion of employers with large 
pay rolls obtained rate reductions than did em- 
ployers with small pay rolls. Only one-third of 
the employers with pay rolls of less than $20,000 
obtained rate reductions, in contrast to over half 
of the firms with pay rolls between $50,000 and 
$100,000, and five-sixths of those with pay rolls 
in excess of $1 million. 

Virtually all the 1939 contributions and benefits 
may be attributed to three of the eight principal 
industry divisions, Employers in trade, .manu- 
facturing, and transportation were responsible for 
about 80 percent of all contributions and 66 per- 
cent of the benefits charged to employers’ ac- 
counts. Employers in none of the other industry 

*Prepared in the Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 


1 Third Annual Report, Nebraska Unemployment Compensation Dirision, 
1939, p. 52. 
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divisions are attributable with as much as 9 per- 
cent of all contributions, although those in the 
construction group were charged with over 20 
percent of all benefits. 

Since modified contribution rates were assigned 
to employers on the basis of the ratio between 
benefits charged to their accounts and the amount 
of their contributions, industry groups which are 
characterized by the lowest ratios of benefits to 
contributions are those with the highest propor- 
tion of rate reductions. Conversely, industry 
groups with high ratios of benefits to contributions 
are those with the lowest proportionate number of 
rate reductions. Nevertheless, chance factors, 
such as credit for 1936 contributions and employ- 
ers’ voluntary contributions, which are not di- 
rectly related to personnel practices intended to 
reduce employment fluctuations, have played a 
significant part in accounting for variations in 
employer contribution rates for 1940. Of the 172 
employers who made voluntary contributions and 
also obtained rate reductions, only 19 would have 
obtained reduced rates without such contribu- 
tions. No information is yet available which 
bears directly on the effect which experience rating 
may have on incentives for the stabilization of 
employment. 


Provisions for Rate Reductions 


Under the Nebraska law, benefits first became 
payable in January 1939. As of January 1, 1940, 
there were 3,410 subject employers (employers of 
8 or more workers) in the State; recent estimates 
place the number of covered workers at about 
145,000. 

During 1940, employers’ contribution rates 
were modified in Indiana, South Dakota, and 
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Wisconsin,’ as well as in Nebraska. Nebraska is 
one of the three States which have the employer- 
reserve type of fund in their unemployment com- 
pensation laws; the others are Kentucky and Wis- 
consin. Only in Nebraska and Wisconsin, how- 
ever, did a significant proportion of all subject 
employers obtain modified rates during 1940. 

The Nebraska law authorizes the Commissioner 
of Labor to reduce an employer’s contribution 
rate for the year 1940 in accordance with the 
balance in his reserve account. Rate reductions 
are to be granted to each employer whose balance 
amounts to “not less than five times the largest 
amount of compensation paid from such account 
within any 1 of the 3 preceding calendar years,” 
and “not less than 7.5 percent of the total wages 
payable by him during the preceding calendar 
year.” 

The only direction given to the Commissioner 
by the statute, in connection with the determina- 
tion of individual rates, is that “contributions 
shall only be such a per centum, not exceeding 
2.7 percent, as the Commissioner finds necessary 
to maintain such reserve account at 7% percent 
of his annual pay roll during the ensuing calendar 
year.” 

Under the State law only 1.8 percent of taxable 
wages had been collected for 1937, and 2.7 percent 
in each of the years 1938 and 1939. A total of 
7.2 percent of pay rolls therefore had been credited 
to employers’ accounts for these 3 years—assum- 
ing uniform pay rolls for the period and also no 
benefits charged to their accounts. This reserve 
balance obviously fell short of meeting the mini- 
mum 7.5-percent reserve requirement set forth 
in the statute. This deficiency was overcome by 
enactment of a State law (L. B. No. 44) during 
1939,> which made it possible to credit to an 
employer’s reserve account his contributions 
under the Federal act for the year 1936, which 
were refunded to the State by Federal legislation 
adopted during 1937.4 If an employer’s account 
could be credited with 0.9 percent of the pay-roll 
tax paid to the Federal Government for 1936, he 
could obtain a reserve balance of 8.1 percent of his 
annual pay roll. 

The plan adopted by the agency for modifying 
contribution rates in 1940 classified employers in 


1 Employers’ contribution rates were also modified in Wisconsin during 
1939, 

3 See p. 23. See also Third Annual Report, op. cit., pp. 47-50. 

4 See footnote 8. 
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Table 1.—Distribution of Nebraska experience-rating 
accounts and estimated annual pay roll, by 1940 
contribution rate 














Accounts ! Annual pay roll 2 
Contribution rate Amount Averaze 
Num- | Per- Per- 

(in thou- (in thou- 
RN 3,333 |} 100.0 $121, 476 | 100.0 $36 
GP ssinisciasccitaiicianitataaniniliaiaataaa 2, 287 68. 6 60, 212 49.6 26 
Reduced rate. _........_.- 1, 046 31.4 61, 264 50.4 57 
Wii ccecciebaiusausens 4 a 721 6 27 
| Re 39 12 1, 183 1.0 2 
iG ivensiiasicliicienmdaabaaaiaaial 80 24 8, 769 7.2 107 
i inctinvcmnetapashdiciiisadeiadl 903 27.1 50, 591 41.6 55 




















1 As of Mar. 31, 1940. 

? Estimated from 1939 pay-roll data for 3,395 accounts active on Jan. 1, 
1940; adjusted to exclude annual wages in excess of $3,000 per individual, as 
well as railroad wages. 


five groups, depending on their “disbursement 
ratios’””—the ratio of benefits charged to their re- 
serve accounts (as of Dec. 31, 1939) to contribu- 
tions credited to such accounts.® The following 
schedule of disbursement ratios and contribution 
rates was established: 


Disbursement ratio (percent) Contribution rate (percent) 
TO eP W. 6s cea hind ee eee 1.0 
yf ees eae 1.5 
IB 100. 2. ck cee 2.0 
po ee een i 2.5 
16.67 and OVOP. .iccccencbandiacaseee 2.7 


Of the 3,333 accounts * subject to the State law 
as of December 31, 1939, the contribution rates of 
2,287 or 69 percent remained at the standard rate 
of 2.7 percent (table 1), while the remaining 1,046 
or 31 percent obtained reduced rates varying from 
2.5 to 1 percent. Of those obtaining rate reduc- 
tions, 86 percent were assigned the minimum rate 
of 1 percent. Table 1 shows the number of em- 
ployers and their estimated 1940 pay roll, classified 
by contribution rates effective for 1940. 

It was estimated that the average State-wide 
contribution rate for wages payable during the 
calendar year 1940 would be about 1.9 percent.’ 
The total yield of contributions for the year, 
based upon 1939 pay rolls, was estimated as 
approximately $2.2 million, a decline of $1.1 


§ This plan was adopted and promulgated by the Commissioner as Rule V, 
“Contributions of Employers for 1940,” Third Annual Report, op. cit., p. 62. 

¢ The terms ‘‘experience-rating accounts’’ and “‘employers’’ are used inter- 
changeably in this discussion. In accordance with the instructions supplied 
by the Bureau of Employment Security, the agency reported data on benefits 
charged and contributions credited to the 3,395 experience-rating accounts 
active as of Jan. 31, 1940, but supplied data on the modified contribution rates 
assigned to the 3,333 experience-rating accounts active as of Mar. 31,1940. As 
of Jan, 1, 1940, there were 3,410 employers. 

? Third Annual Report, op. cit., p. 52. 
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Table 2.—Percentage distribution of Nebraska experience-rating accounts by 1940 contribution rate, for average 
annual pay-roll groups 



































Percentage distribution of contribution rates 
Average annual pay roll Number of 
(1937-39) accounts Less than 2.7 

Total 2.7 — 

Total 2.5 2.0 1.5 1.0 
Nee Te ne chawekedwicbonennuuaciks #ouecneNen 3, 333 100.0 68.6 31.4 0.7 1.2 2.4 27.1 
Classified total. __._- 3 Z 2, 596 100. 0 61.8 38.2 | 8 1.4 2.9 33.1 
ik lan a dindinteninnanamétinomicbhebsianm ube 366 100. 0 65.3 ree pi 5 a 34.2 
ae a eucdnibibaaonebucivebabibce nutes 544 100. 0 68. 2 31.8 9 1.5 | 1.3 23.1 
a cic larminciinaacemelinmnlbe aad 724 100.0 67.0 33.0 1.0 1.5 1.6 23.9 
Yt SIE ERE RS ae ean ee) LIE: 288 100.0 60. 1 39.9 11 1.7 3.1 34.0 
30, ac iih son cid nohindbonadigameddinweamaaiimmamibeiae 153 100.0 57.5 42.5 ot 2s 5.2 35.9 
J SERS a aS a cs a ee ws. oy 109 100.0 50.5 | a ee 8.2 41.3 
EES a eee ae Ae 232 100. 0 47.4 52.6 1.3 3.0 6.0 42.3 
Nee ee ae nS iiae cniictin tos mbnehncmpeciedndiaietaamepee 168 100.0 47.6 52.4 is 1.8 8.9 40.5 

SER Rea eT STI te Rae ners 2 poe urn 12 100. 0 () () (‘) (') () () 
SR Se aa Pena | EP Se 737 100. 0 92.8 7.2 4 3 .7 5.8 

















1 Not computed, because base is too small. Rate of 1 percent applies to 9 
accounts, 1.5 percent to 1 account, and 2.7 percent to 2 accounts. 


million or 33 percent from contributions in 1939. 
Of this decline, $977,000, or almost 30 percent of 
the amount of 1939 contributions, is attributable 
to experience rating; the remaining $115,000 
represents the effect of the $3,000 statutory limi- 
tation on wages. 


Relation of Contribution Rates to Size of Firm 


A greater proportion of the employers with 
larger pay rolls ($40,000 or more) received re- 
duced rates of contributions than did those with 
smaller pay rolls (table 2). Approximately one- 
third of the firms with average annual pay rolls 
of $20,000 or less obtained rate reductions, in 
contrast to over half of all firms with pay rolls 
between $50,000 and $1 million, and five-sixths 
of those with pay rolls in excess of $1 million. 

It should be observed that use of the 3-year 
average gives a certain bias toward presenting a 
more favorable record of experience for accounts 


Table 3.—Ratio of benefits to contributions for Nebraska 











? Represents data on newly organized accounts and irregular accounts not 
in operation 3 full years. 


classified in the various size groups than use of 
the preceding year’s pay roll as the basis of classi- 
fication would have given. The data on accounts 
classified by size relates only to those firms which 
have been in continuous existence for at least 3 
years, while data on accounts which have been 
newly organized or have operated so irregularly 
as to have no pay roll for any of the years 1937, 
1938, or 1939 are combined in the “unclassified” 
group. Since a substantial proportion of all 
business establishments, especially small firms, 
fail each year and since such firms are likely to 
have relatively unfavorable records in terms of 
benefit charges, the data for firms classified by 
size of pay roll relate to those which have been 
successful in remaining in business and therefore 
have the greatest stability of operation. 


Table 4.—Percent of Nebraska experience-rating ac- 
counts with credit for 1936 contributions and with 
1940 rate reductions, by average annual pay-roll 
group 

















= wating eccounts classi by some Accounts with 1936; Percent obtaining 

1937-39 and by 1939 pay roll, by annual pay-roll credit 1940 rate reductions 
sroup Average annual All 

pay roll (1937-39) accounts Percent Accounts 

Number! ofall pm. with 1936 

Annual pay roll a 1939 aceounts credit 

* OD ii can 3, 333 1, 574 47.2 31.4 51.4 
ecm eeniweveneie 11.5 11.5 _ - = 
Under $5,000. ........-. 366 82 22.4 34.7 56.1 
Under $5,000_...........-... COE ie 14.2 24.4 ,000-9,909........._.- 544 214 39.3 31.8 53.7 
TES Ne RAINED Re SR a ee Sapa 14.9 16.2 10,000-19,999........... 724 431 59.5 33.0 45.2 
a ch ic Abebtoeuoussanse 14.0 13.9 ,000-29,909........... 284 208 72,2 39.9 50. 5 
Tee a sinceamenensan 13.7 13.7 ,000-39,909........... 153 116 75.8 42.5 52.6 
a ekewbncocntscshousee 13.8 14.8 . | Se 109 82.6 49.5 57.8 
Teen TT ee cn cocewewesnaeenecs 11.5 11.1 en 232 206 88.8 52.6 57.8 
Ne se ntnorninemesabeas 9.6 10.1 100,000-099,900....____ 168 159 94.6 52.4 54.7 
ES EEE EE eae 8.3 8.1 1,000,000 and over__--- 12 12 100. 0 83.3 83.3 
i. cseneecesens 20.8 52.0 ot classified 1. ......- 737 56 7.6 7.2 33.9 





























1 See table 2, footnote 2. 
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1 See table 2, footnote 2. 
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This favorable bias is shown by the data pre- 
sented in table 3, in which the ratios of benefits 
to contributions for accounts classified by their 
average pay roll for the years 1937-39 are com- 
pared with those for accounts classified according 
to their 1939 pay roll. Although the variation 
in experience does not appear to be markedly 
wide under these two classifications, it is clear 
that, for the group with pay rolls under $5,000, 
the ratio of benefits to contributions is consider- 
ably lower for accounts which have been in 
existence for at least the 3 preceding years than 
it would be if accounts with at least 1 year’s 
existence were so classified. 


Credit for 1936 Contributions 


The 1939 law (L. B. No. 44) provided that the 
amount of credit offset against Federal tax collec- 
tions on 1936 pay rolls refunded to Nebraska 
($1,330,836) under Federal legislation * should be 
credited to the reserve accounts of individual 
employers who were subject to the Nebraska‘ law, 
as of June 2, 1939, and who submitted proof of 
payment of the 1936 tax to the State agency by 
August 2, 1939. Of the 3,333 accounts under 
consideration, 1,574 or 47 percent obtained credit 
for their 1936 contributions. As may be observed 
from table 4, a much higher proportion of the 
accounts in the higher pay-roll brackets obtained 
such credit. While less than 40 percent of the 
accounts with pay rolls under $10,000 obtained 
credit, more than 70 percent of all accounts in 
each class over $20,000, and more than 90 per- 
cent of accounts with pay rolls in excess of $100,000, 
qualified for credit.’ 

It is apparent that credit for 1936 contributions 
was an important factor in the assignment of 
reduced rates for 1940. For each pay-roll group, 
a larger proportion of accounts with such credit 
obtained reduced rates than was true for all 
accounts receiving rate reductions. All firms with 
pay rolls of $1 million or over received credit for 
1936 contributions. 


§ Public, No. 353, 76th Cong. (50 Stat. 754), approved Aug. 24, 1937. Of 
the $1,330,836 appropriated by Congress, $1,124,937 or 84.5 percent was 
credited to employers’ reserve accounts, and the remainder ($205,899) was 
credited to the pooledfund. The latter consists of the State account, interest 
on delinquent contributions, and balances remaining from accounts of em- 
ployers no longer subject to the law. 

* Probably many of the smaller employers in the State neglected to take 
advantage of the opportunity because of the relatively small amount of 
money involved or for other reasons. 
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Voluntary Contributions 


Under the State law, Nebraska employers are 
permitted to make voluntary contributions, which 
are credited to their reserve accounts. Presum- 
ably such voluntary contributions have been 
authorized to permit employers whose reserve 
balances (on the basis of their contribution and 
benefit experience) are slightly under 7.5 percent 


Table 5.—Number of Nebraska experience-rating ac- 
counts with voluntary contributions, by contribution 
rate which would have been assigned had no voluntary 
contributions been made and 1940 rate obtained 
through voluntary contributions 





Number of employer accounts 
Contribution rate which 
would have been as- 


contributions 
had bee made Total 





By contribution rate obtaincd 
* voluntary SS 


2.7 2.5 2.0 1.5 1.0 




















eee wane 176 4 0 7 25 140 
Sitarats: simacucaboaionen 157 4 0 5 21 127 
Bi Mempuckisintennniph clone a 2 0 0 1 0 1 
Ee 2 0 0 1 1 0 
Se eee 5 0 0 0 3 2 
DD cnacvitinnamniaiede ately 10 0 0 0 0 10 




















of their pay rolls, to contribute an additional 
amount sufficient to enable them to qualify for 
such reductions. Of the 176 employers who made 
such contributions, 172 obtained reduced rates. 
Without these contributions, however, only 19 
would have obtained reductions (table 5). A 
much higher proportion of employers in the higher 
pay-roll brackets made voluntary contributions 
and obtained rate reductions than did those in the 
lower brackets. For example, 1 out of each 5 
firms with pay rolls in excess of $100,000 made 
voluntary contributions, in contrast to 1 of each 
20 firms with pay rolls of less than $50,000, and 
1 of each 9 firms with pay rolls between $50,000 
and $100,000. 


Industry Groups 


Employers in trade, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, and finance, insurance, and real estate 
were responsible for a higher proportion of all 
contributions than of all benefits charged in 1939 
(table 6). In contrast to these, employers in the 
service and construction industries, and especially 
the latter, were charged with a higher proportion 
of the State’s benefits than of the State’s con- 
tributions. 





The proportion of the accounts in manufactur- 
ing, trade, and finance which obtained reduced 
contribution rates was higher than for all accounts 
in the State (table 7); similarly, their ratios of 
benefits to contributions were lower than the 


State ratio. It will also be observed that the 
proportions of accounts obtaining reduced rates 
and of those with no benefits charged were much 
lower in construction than in trade and finance. 
The proportion of overdrawn accounts,’ on the 
other hand, was much greater. 


1 An overdrawn account is one to which the aggregate amount of benefits 
charged exceeds the amount of contributions credited. 


The variations between contribution and benefit 
experience noted with respect to principal industry 
divisions are even more apparent with respect to 
individual major industry groups. 

Trade.—Wholesale and retail trade is the most 
important industry division in the State; it com- 
prises more than 50 percent of all accounts and is 
attributable with one-third of the total 1939 con- 
tributions and more than one-fourth of all benefits 
charged. The ratio of benefits to contributions 
for all wholesale and retail accounts was 9 percent, 
whereas it was 12 percent for the State as a whole 
(table 7). In addition, 34 percent of the accounts 


Table 6.—Number of Nebraska experience-rating accounts, number of covered workers, cumulative contributions 
and benefits, and percent of accounts with 1940 rate reductions, by industry ' 







































































Contributicas 
Covered workers collected * Benefits charged * Ratio | Percent 
-“— nt) of i 
accoun 
Industry Accounts? A benefits with 1940 
monthly con rate re- 
number Percent | Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent butions | ductions* 
(1939) 

RT. nc cennncocdenenin 3, 333 102, 267 100.0 | $9, 366, 703 100.0 | $1,075, 415 100.0 11.5 31.4 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishery... ......................- 13 195 A 10, 690 a 2, 753 me 25.8 7.7 
EE SEE SE BE a 21 656 Ms 33, 334 .4 17, 282 1.6 51.8 19.1 
SERRE SE a 252| 6,989 6.8 | 503, 508 5.4| 221,866 20.6 44.1 10.7 

Building construction--general contractors_..........- 78 2, 336 2.3 152, 443 1.6 52, 664 49 34.5 10.3 
paw mal ee he than building_............. 109 3, 645 3.5 262, 7 2.8 147, 787 13.7 56. 2 10.1 
trade contractors.........-...-- 65 1, 008 1.0 88, 221 1.0 21, 415 20 24.2 123 
Ce ee ccc ececacccecesscses 470 27, 053 26.4 | 2,827,745 30. 2 315, 746 29.4 11.2 31.7 
Food and eee ae 186 16, 876 16.5 1, 739, 762 18.6 210, 581 19.6 12.1 2.5 
—— en Ge atin’ industeies ERR 85 3, 081 3.0 389, 079 4.1 19, 827 1.8 6.1 58.9 
steel and ERS 18 900 9 103, 018 11 11, 357 1.1 11.0 27.8 
Machinery (except A ea 18 1, 064 1.0 117, 488 1.3 7, 888 a 6.7 27.8 
Oe a emaiglonae 163 5, 132 5.0 478, 398 5.1 66, 093 6.2 13.8 22.1 
Transportation, communication, and other public utilities! _ 168 12, 175 11.9 | 1,249,120 13.3 93, 449 8.7 7.5 26.2 
‘Trucking and/or warehousing for hire _............ ena 75 1,623 1.6 130, 644 1.4 26, 932 25 20.6 8.0 
Other transportation, except water tio ba 20 1, 561 1.5 139, 000 1.5 13, 056 L.9 9.4 25.0 
Communication: telegraph, and related 
Ta ae aalibvinnnes 33 4, 806 4.7 526, 561 5.6 27, 905 26 5.3 57.6 
Utilities: Electric and gas_..........................-. 19 2, 644 2.6 303, 945 3.2 14, 172 1.3 4.7 42.1 
tt eh ae neeokeimmmeoneamamiins 21 1, 541 1.5 148, 970 1.6 11, 384 1.1 7.6 28.6 
Wholesale and retail trade..................-...-..-..---- 1, 751 39, 828 38.9 | 3,373, 269 36.0 305, 941 28.4 9.1 33.8 
Full-service and limited-function wholesalers__........ 222 5, 351 5.2 605, 525 6.5 45, 330 42 7.5 43.7 
Wholesale distributors, other than full-service and 
limited-function wholesalers......................... 462 6, 907 6.8 702, 415 7.6 57, 145 5.3 8.1 32.9 
Retail oe ee cawihbunbaues 93 8, 234 8.0 516, 887 5.5 40, 476 3.8 7.8 41.9 
Retail food (includes liquor stores) ...................- 115 3, 580 3.5 255, 053 2.7 33, 035 3.1 13.0 20.9 
Se i ae 153 3, 009 2.9 269, 116 2.9 22, 489 2.1 8.4 34.0 
Retail apparel and accessories_.-__...- 101 2, 065 2.0 171, 944 1.8 13, 274 1.2 7.7 33.7 
Retail trade, not elsewhere classified _- 164 2, 709 2.7 235, 488 2.5 24, 805 23 10.5 34.7 
Other wholesale and retail trade... ... 222 4, 528 4.4 442,719 47 38, 214 3.5 &6 41.9 
All other NN ee paiinsaduemeiine 219 3, 445 3.4 174, 122 1.9 31, 173 29 17.9 20.1 
Finance, insurance, and real estate....................-.-- 265 5, 683 5.6 760, 640 8.1 35, 011 3.3 4.6 45.3 
PEGE RibdvattGrnsnckenencocesipbenad 3, 142 3.1 462, 443 4.9 16, 409 1.5 3.5 61.1 
EELS ea ata 175 2, 541 2.5 298, 197 3.2 18, 602 1.8 6.2 37.1 
ESS a ee 303 | 9, 688 9.5 | 608,397 65| 83,367 7.7 13.7 27.7 
Hotels, rooming houses, cam and other lodgin 
SORES RE Ie ee ee 77 3, 101 3.0 136, 852 1.5 31, 645 2.9 23.1 13.0 
EES SS aS eae he 101 2, 569 2.5 179, 332 1.9 16, 813 1.6 9.4 36. 6 
Business services, not elsewhere classified ............. 59 1, 163 1.2 96, 310 1.0 7, 904 yi 8.2 33.9 
| __ SESE LAS ES Ses Cae 156 2, 855 2.8 195, 903 2.1 27, 005 2.5 13.8 26.9 


























1 Re ts all groups with 1 percent or more of State total cumulative 
cunsiibuiions. Excludes data for interstate railroads. 
2 Based on data for 3,333 accounts active on Mar. 31, 1940. 
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3 Based on data for 3,395 accounts active on Jan. 31, 1940. Excludes data 
on interstate railroads. 
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in this group obtained reduced rates, in comparison 
with 31 percent of all accounts in the State. 

Although 2.5 percent of all accounts in the State 
were overdrawn as of December 31, 1939, only 1.4 
percent of the accounts in wholesale and retail 
trade were overdrawn; they constitute 29 percent 
of all overdrawn accounts in the State. On the 
other hand, the proportion of accounts which had 
no benefits charged to them was 38 percent for 
this group, while the corresponding figure for the 
State as a whole was 34 percent. It thus appears 
clear that the experience of accounts in wholesale 
and retail trade was more favorable than the 
average State-wide experience. 

Contributions of wholesalers constituted 14 
percent of the State-wide total, while the benefits 
charged to these accounts were less than 10 percent 
of all benefits charged (table 6). While almost 
half of the wholesale accounts had no benefits 
charged to them (table 7), only 34 percent of all 
accounts were not charged with benefits. 

It will be noted from table 7 that the experience 
of retailers as a whole was somewhat, although not 
markedly, less favorable than that of wholesalers. 
This may be due to the fact that retail merchants 
with typically local markets are likely to be af- 
fected by purely local employment and business 
changes, which do not have as pronounced an 
effect on wholesalers with State or Nation-wide 
markets. Moreover, retailers are more directly 
influenced by seasonal fluctuations than whole- 
salers. 

Manufacturing—Employers in manufacturing 
industries constituted about 14 percent of all 
employers in the State. They employed about 
one-fourth of the covered workers in the State 
and may be attributed with slightly higher pro- 
portions of all contributions and benefits (table 
6). The proportion of manufacturing firms which 
obtained reduced rates is almost identical with 
that for the State as a whole. However, only 20 
percent of all manufacturing firms had no bene- 
fits charged during 1939, compared with 34 per- 
cent for all industries combined (table 7). On 
the other hand, 61 percent of all manufacturing 
firms obtained credit for their 1936 contributions 
(in contrast to 47 percent of all firms in the State), 
and of the 61 percent, 49 percent obtained rate 
reductions. 

The manufacture of food products is the most 
important manufacturing industry in the State. 
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It includes 40 percent of all manufacturing firms 
and about 62 percent of all covered workers in 
manufacturing. These firms made 62 percent of 
the contributions in the industry and were charged 
with 67 percent of the benefits. Meat packing, 
sugar-beet refining, vegetable canning, and dairy- 
products processing, which constitute the chief 
subdivisions of this group, are subject to seasonal 
fluctuations and, as a consequence, received a 
greater amount of benefit charges than did other 
manufacturing industries. Thus, their ratio of 
benefits charged to contributions credited was 12 
percent (table 7), which slightly exceeded the 


Table 7.—Percent of Nebraska experience-rating 
accounts with 1940 rate reduction, with no benefits 
charged, and overdrawn, and ratio of benefits to 
contributions, by industry 














Percent of accounts 
— 
Industry With | With no| over. | to contri- 
rate re-| benefits | rawr, 3| butions * 
duction'| charged * we 
cco titivinic:annitsitinteeacaeaaane 31.4 34.2 2.5 11.5 
ture, forestry, and fishery -..-- 7.7 9 \ 25.8 
aac caturcnsaettletatntcinitianali Ridin 19.1 51.8 
‘ES 10.7 22.7 11.5 4.1 
oo SSE 31.7 20.1 1.9 11.2 
Food and ee pandas a 28.5 17.2 1.6 12.1 
Printing, publishing, an 
4 SSS RAIS PEE 58.9 Sg eee 6.1 
Iron and steel and their products....| 27.8 ) ef eer 11.0 
Machinery (except electrical)... ... 27.8 +g See 6.7 
P|” IES AEA 22.1 16.1 3.7 13.8 
T jon, communication, ete 26. 2 30.4 2.4 7.5 
Wholesale and retail trade___........ 33.8 38.1 1.4 9.1 
— and limited-function 
SARE Paso y 43.7 31.7 -5 7.€ 
Wholesale distributors, other than 
RAO OES oS 32.9 56.5 1.3 8.1 
Retail g merchandise ___-_-_...-. 41.9 41.5 11 7.8 
Retail food (includes liquor stores)..| 20.9 26.3 1.7 13.0 
Retail automotive__................ 34.0 23.9 at 8.4 
Retail apparel and accessories _- -| 33.7 TRG hicccacns 7.7 
Retail trade, not elsewhere classi- 
ee a 34.7 39.3 1.2 10.5 
o—_ wholesale and retail trade _-. 41.9 | RS: 8.6 
SRS 20.1 29.9 5.0 17.9 
Ma 45.3 54.3 4 4.6 
eae 27.7 30.6 2.5 13.7 

















1 Based on data for 3,333 accounts active on Mar. 31, 1940. 
? Based on data for 3,395 accounts active on Jan. 31, 1940. 
§ Not computed. 


corresponding figure for all manufacturing; in 
addition, only 29 percent of the food-manufactur- 
ing firms obtained rate reductions, in comparison 
with 32 percent of all manufacturing firms. 

In printing and publishing, the next most im- 
portant manufacturing industry, and one with 
a far more stable employment pattern, nearly 
60 percent of the firms obtained rate reductions. 
The firms in this group had a ratio of benefits to 
contributions of 5 percent, in contrast to 12 per- 
cent for all manufacturing industries. In addi- 
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tion, 36 percent of these firms had no benefits 
charged during 1939, and none of them had over- 
drawn accounts. 

Other industries——The construction industry, 
characterized by very irregular employment as 
a result of seasonal and other factors, had a rather 
unfavorable record in terms of experience-rating 
standards. More than 20 percent of all Nebraska 
benefit payments were charged to employers in this 
industry, who had paid only 5 percent of all contri- 
butions. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
ratio of benefits to contributions in this industry 
was 44 percent and that only 11 percent of the 
firms obtained reduced rates, compared with 31 
percent for all firms in the State. 

The experience of firms in transportation, com- 
munication, and other public utilities was very 
different from that of firms in the construction 
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industry. The former were charged with more 
than 8 percent of all benefits but made 13 percent 
of all contributions. More than one-fourth of the 
firms in this group obtained reduced contribution 
rates. Upon more detailed analysis of the in. 
dustries in this group, it appears that 58 percent 
of the firms in the telephone and telegraph in- 
dustry and 42 percent of those in the gas and 
electric utilities received rate reductions. 

As might be expected, there was considerable 
variation in the experience of firms in the service 
industries. While only 13 percent of the firms 
in the hotel and lodging-house group obtained rate 
reductions, 37 percent of those in the personal- 
service industries had their contribution rates 
lowered. The former group had a ratio of benefits 
to contributions of 23 percent, the latter a ratio 
of 9 percent. 
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Operations of the Employment Security Program 


Public employment offices filled 295,000 jobs in 
private employment in November 1940, more 
than in any previous November in the history of 
the United States Employment Service. Expand- 
ing construction activities on public projects and 
new plants stimulated placements in both public 
and private employment. The observance of 
three holidays during November was the main 
factor in the 13-percent decline of private place- 
ments from October 1940, since the daily rate of 
placement in November was 4 percent higher than 
in October. Public placements registered a gain 
of 2.8 percent over October, as more workers were 
required on the construction of airports, canton- 
ments, and other military projects. Supple- 
mentary placements in November declined to 
less than half the October volume as harvest 
operations slackened. The number of persons 
seeking work through the public employment 
offices declined slightly from October to slightly 
less than 4.6 million, the lowest level since 
November 1937. 

Contrary to the experience of the preceding 
year, continued claims and benefit payments 
declined in November, reflecting the industrial 
expansion arising out of the defense program. 
Approximately 3.6 million claims were received 
in State local offices, a drop of 9.6 percent 


Chart 1.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, January 1938-November 1940 
THOUSANDS OF PLACEMENTS 
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TOver 96 percent of public placements are of men. 
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from October. Benefit payments to unemployed 
workers aggregated $29.6 million, a decline of 8.3 
percent from the previous month. Nearly 2.9 


million weeks of unemployment were compen- 
sated during the month. A minimum of 824,000 


unemployed workers received at least one benefit 


Chart 2.—Active file of men and women registrants at 


public employment offices as of end of month, Janu- 
ary 1938November 1940 

MILLIONS OF 

REGISTRANTS 
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payment in November. The weekly average 
number of benefit recipients totaled 676,000, 
representing the fifth successive monthly decline. 


Placement Activities 


Although the number of complete placements 
declined 10 percent from October (table 1), the 
365,000 jobs filled by the public employment 
offices were 26 percent above the volume of the 
same month a year ago and 45 percent higher 
than in November 1938. In addition to increased 
utilization of the employment offices by industry 
in general, the rise over the corresponding month 
of 1939 and 1938 was attributable partly to the 
recruitment of labor for jobs under the defense 
program. The tightening of local labor markets, 
in this connection, has caused many employers to 
turn to the public employment offices for the first 
time. 

Jobs filled in private employment were 18 per- 
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Table 1.—Placement activities of public employment services for all registrants, by State, November 1940 ( 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 26, 1940] ] 
Complete placements Applications received 
f 
Private é 
: Supple- 
Social Security a change © Active fi 
region and from— January-November 1940 —— Percentage | as of Mon 
State — Public ments changefrom| 30, 1940 
=, pescontogs 1940 
October | Novem- | ™02 oy 
Total January- 
1940 | ber 1939 November 
1939 
. ~— — = and —- 
ere 364,798 | 294,777 —13.1 +18.4 | 154,451 | 2,928,344 13419. 6 70, 021 135,355 | 1, 333, 501 —4.1 4, 568, 415 
I 
6, 644 6, 122 —12.8 +46. 2 4,1 51, 221 +31.2 522 39 15, 936 —16.3 58, 161 
1, 661 1, 472 —9.2 +26.9 1, 119 17, 766 +15.9 189 4 10, 672 —1.0 28, 237 
5, 497 4, 844 —7.5 +45. 7 3, 656 39, 735 +54.4 653 184 32, 868 —13.1 132, 284 
1,814 1, 536 —9.1 —.8 1, 136 17, 246 14 278 85 5, 440 —23.0 15, 392 
1, 430 1, 152 —9.8 +35. 0 910 8, 429 —.2 278 ll 6, 683 —31.2 28, 822 
1, 444 860 —16.9 +23. 2 396 9, 126 +8. 9 584 32 3, 156 —7.4 11, 383 
31, 560 29, 842 —17.8 +43. 7 14, 534 285, 520 +57.2 1,718 922 187, 205 +12.8 497, 668 
1, 212 1, 145 —35.6 —30.2 597 11, 785 —9.4 67 38 3, 126 —19.4 8, 981 
12, 535 10, 796 —9.6 +6.5 6, 368 102, 077 12.1 1, 739 91 47, 341 +4.6 165, 645 
12, 911 12, 072 —19.0 +11.5 8, 327 115, 991 +38. 0 839 1, 159 95, 346 —15.7 308, 189 
4,714 4, 260 —7.0 +45.9 1, 863 39, 233 +18.3 454 0 12,115 —9.8 26, 945 
4, 671 4,117 —9.4 +29. 1 2, 460 38, 399 +34. 4 554 7 15, 842 —11.1 48, 741 
12, 846 4, 978 —21.8 —2.2 2, 961 58, 092 —1.0 7, 868 332 31, 675 +.1 89, 835 
6, 689 5, 630 —20.2 +61.9 3, 421 53, 963 +31.1 1, 0590 594 20, 215 +20.2 47, 836 
3, 657 3, 464 +11.3 +5.5 1, 706 26, 947 +.5 193 256 16, 276 —6.5 57, 925 
3, 227 3, 017 +5.3 +40. 4 2, 109 25, 132 +39. 5 210 72 13, 057 —24.5 86, 891 
12, 350 11, 226 —13.8 +18.7 6, 833 111, 403 +19.4 1, 124 214 45, 086 -11.8 149, 725 
17, 875 16, 890 —-1.8 +2A.7 9, 389 158, 010 +35. 6 572 6A, 543 —1L0 323, 737 
Illinois__- addin 15, 974 15, 492 —2.0 +15. 6 8, 878 146, 127 +19. 4 482 685 65, 426 +2.0 165, 652 
Indiana..._._._... 9, 173 8, 822 —17.6 +148 5, 489 85, 037 +11.9 351 1,016 34, 298 —11.6 141,700 © 
one liciorincnlinanconc 7,114 6, 588 —12.9 +28.9 3, 384 67, 567 +13.9 526 260 27, 007 —27.0 99,202 
n : t 
Alabama.......... 3, 543 2, 894 —17.1 —11.5 2, 304 40, 968 +16.0 649 215 23, 622 —9.0 89, 401 i 
neaaiatindaienieasinons 17, 068 4,777 +47.0 +17.0 3, 857 836 1+-37.3 12, 291 298 31, 256 +25. 7 76,481 
asiiantatedneed 6, 558 4, 920 —31.1 —5.1 2, 320 74, 111 +45. 7 1 107 20, 953 —12.6 138,347 
M tabs 3, 623 2, 475 —39. 2 +23.6 1, 952 , 086 +13.6 1, 148 180 16, 318 — 26.3 66,051 © 
South Carolina. 2, 730 2, 004 —31.8 +23.0 1, 244 20, 762 +41.5 26 9, 215 —15.5 42, 137 i 
AREER 6, 357 4, 335 —22.8 +25.9 2, 593 49, 552 +14.3 2,022 | #32, 183 16, 896 —10.2 110, 777 
Region VIII 
es 6, 501 5, 462 —7.5 +7.3 1, 987 56, 318 —.9 1, 039 663 22, 182 +4.4 74, 626 
Minnesota_____._- 5, 957 5, 478 —19.2 +7.6 2, 267 ’ +17.3 479 240 23, 286 —9.4 108,300 
Nebraska_________ 2, 341 1, 756 —45.7 +30. 8 559 19, $22 +2.8 585 46 8, 188 —12.8 38,465 
North Dakota... 2, 469 2, 323 —42.6 +16.1 802 36, 395 +23.0 146 51 4,418 — 26.0 23, 273 
1), ren ee 1, 490 1,190 —13.2 +54.1 322 11, 620 9+15.1 300 21 3, 512 —12.9 21, 436 
nm IX: 
Arkansas -_-......_. 10, 157 5, 544 —-12.8 | +1768 1,245 48, 143 +25. 2 4,613 33, 006 13, 491 —19.5 38, 304 
ae: 3, 958 3, 305 —26.0 +28. 2 1, 186 36, 941 +66. 4 653 338 12, 313 +20.5 53, 553 
Missouri_......__- 7, 716 6, 861 —22.7 +7.1 4, 008 78, 215 +28. 0 855 5, 872 46, 078 +2.6 158, 690 
ne penned 3, 395 2, 964 —9.4 —24.6 1,025 45, 67: +8.8 431 4, 407 15, 037 —-12.0 45, 785 
nm X: 
Louisiana.__....__ 13, 897 10, 803 +40.3 +131.1 9, 748 45, 679 —5.1 3, 004 2, 244 29, 272 +8.1 112, 465 
New Mexico.____- 2, 474 2, 047 —44.3 6 844 14, 835 —26. 2 427 1, 130 6, 022 +20.3 24, 628 
bob inane dara: 39, 562 29, 650 +12.1 —5.5 7,777 281, 066 +7.7 9, 912 19, 069 71, 308 +5.6 220, 301 
Region XI: 
Arizona........... 2, 409 1, 953 —10.8 —53.3 1, 154 24, 687 +111 456 8, 003 5, 045 —14.0 17, 827 
Colorado... .....- 4, 005 3, 693 —49.2 +32.5 1,14 54, 903 +28. 8 312 231 15, 090 +7.2 50, 527 
Sa 2, 650 1, 583 —56. 1 —9.8 627 323 +6. 6 1, 067 695 7,719 —.7 14, 960 
Montana_-_.______ 1, 134 889 —54.0 +211 509 14, 570 +58.7 245 282 4,818 +15.4 17, 572 
Sie niNenibien minsias 2, 176 1,915 +23.0 +41.0 585 13, 761 —.4 261 189 8,114 +21.3 24, 003 
be ms = Reiiacainaninnts 1,048 549 —46. 1 +21.5 286 6, 112 —4.2 499 16 3, 678 +18.8 6, 572 
n ; 
alifornia____._._- 22, 585 20,840; —18.2 +19.0 10, 124 211, 883 +2.6 1,745 8, 574 105, 133 —8.1 378, 463 
Nevada._......__- 863 758 | —13.7 —5.7 414 10, 298 +13.4 105 184 2, 378 —6.0 5, 804 
Sa 5, 944 5, 135 —.7 +17.4 1, 467 45, 950 —3.0 809 8, 797 18, 700 —12.2 37, 145 
Washington______ 5, 730 3, 659 —28.9 +10. 4 2, 184 71, 471 +15.5 2, 071 1, 675 25, 816 —20.8 60, 432 
Territories: 
a secs snaeedianel 415 218 —30.4 +74.4 | 74 2, 805 +59. 4 197 17 929 —7.3 1, 514 
Hawaii-_-........- 1,045 472 —7.6 +65. 6 201 5, 390 +100. 2 573 23 1, 591 — 26.0 7, 355 





1 Excludes January-February of 1939 and 1940 for Florida, norte pp pirete + Excludes 23,033 supplemental placements made in cooperation with t 

placement activity was largely suspended in January-Fe Arkansas. ; 

4 Excludes August-September of 1939 and 1940 for South Dakota, because j 
State agency suspended operations in August-September 1939. 
















































































af cent higher than in November 1939 and 66 percent fewer private jobs than in October were filled in 

higher than in November 1938. More than 45 States, 13 States reported decreases of less 

— 154,000 or 52 percent of these jobs were expected than 10 percent. The leading industrial States, 

to last more than a month, a proportion slightly as a group, showed smaller declines than did 
exceeding that in the previous month. Although other States. Private placements increased more 
res 

t Noy, ali . ‘ 

, 1940 Table 2.—Placement activities of public employment services for men and women, by State, November 1940 

[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 30, 1940] 
Men Women 
508, 415 Complete placements Complete placements 
Social Security Board region 

50, 161 oe and State sites Applica- | Active file hese Applica- | ,ictive, 

28, 237 tions | asof Nov. Nov 30 
132, Total Regular | Public | Tecelved | 90,1040 1 prota) Public | Tecelved | “i949” 

28, 823 Total (over 1 Total (over 1 

11, 383 month) month) 
497, 668 

aa ae 233, 570 | 166,070} 85,586 | 67,500} 960,585 | 3,269,196 | 131,228 128,707| 68,865] 2,521 | 373,006 | 1,299, 219 

165, 645 Region I: 

308, 189 Connecticut........._.. 4,199| 3,750| 2,742 449| 9, 891 730} 2,445| 2372] 1,364 73| 6,045| 24,372 
eR 1, 003 817 590 186 | 7, 247 19, 567 655 529 3| 3,425 8,670 
Massachusetts... - 3,361} 2,761) 2,140 600 | 18, 490 74,861} 2,136) 2083| 1,516 53| 14,378] 57,423 

26, 45 New Hampshire.____- 1,377| 1114 839 263 | 3,698 9, 130 437 422 297 15| 1,742 6, 262 

48, 741 Rhode Island..._..___- 788 574 464 214 3, 928 16, 412 642 578 446 64 2, 755 12, 410 

> = Vermont EE RE 1, 021 439 203 582 2, 271 7, 757 423 421 193 2 885 3, 626 

, Region : 
57, 925 New York aes 14,552 | 12,991 6, 804 1,561 | 130, 243 337,347 | 17,008] 16,851 7, 730 157 | 56,962] 160,321 
Region 

86, got Delaware... 448 382 257 66 | 1,968 5, 808 764 763 340 1} 1,158 3,173 

9, 725 New Jersey........___. 5, 807 4, 735 3, 684 1,072 | 30,473 103, 500 6, 728 6, 061 2, 684 667} 16,888 62, 145 
323, 737 Pennsylvania Se adbied 6, 640 5, 851 4, 459 789 | 68, 460 218, 583 6, 271 6, 221 3, 868 50 | 26, 886 89, 

n : 

ms 652 District of Columbia... 2, 226 1, 808 755 418 | 6,794 15, 391 2,488 | 2,452 1, 108 36| 5,321 11, 554 

» 700 Maryland... 3,348; 2803| 1,785 545 | 10,875 30,806 | 1,323/ 1314 675 9| 4,967 7, 985 

99,202 North Carolina._._____. 10,410| 2566| 1.312) 7,844| 24.184 64,196} 2.4236| 2412| 1,649 | 7,491 

nan i 3,688 | 2.661 1,623| 027] 14,251 32,679} 3,001 2969| 1,798 32| 5,964} 15,157 

pe 2,042| 1,860 837 182| 12,750 47,368 | 1,615| 1,604 869 11| 3,526] 10,557 

ee 2110} 1,904) 1,387 206} 9,748) 67,566) 1,117] 1,118 722 4} 3,309] 19,325 

re = i 8, 415 7, 326 4, 266 1,089} 32,102 116, 366 3, 935 3, 900 2, 567 35 | 12,984 359 

10.777 10, 316 9, 417 5,012 899 45, 288 235, 900 7, 559 7, 473 4,377 86 19, 255 87, 837 

nti 8402; 8043] 4,343 350| 44,623| 113,776| 7,572| 7,449] 4,535 123 | 20,803) 51,876 

Ld. 5,340| 5,031 3, 153 300 | 23,871 101,700| 3.833) 3701; 2334 42| 10,427| 39,910 

.= 4,236| 3788] 1,650 448 | 19, 302 75,898} 2,878| 2900| 1,734 73 {| 7,705) 23, 

23, 273 2, 165 1, 522 1, 138 643 | 18,172 71, 290 1, 378 1, 372 1, 166 6 5, 450 18, 111 
21, 436 15,379| 3006] 2495| 12,283| 27,060 56,864; 1689/ 1,681 1, 364 8| 4196| 19,617 
4,550 | 2960 951 1,509 | 14, 565 96, 521 1,999; i960] 1,369 39| 6.388 | 41,826 
38, 304 2475! 1,345) 1,013] 1,130| 11,830 51,627; 1,148) 1130 939 18| 4488| 14424 
53, 553 1, 840 1, 129 573 711 6, 282 30, 583 890 875 671 15 2, 933 11, 554 
re 3, 956 1, 939 970 2,017 | 11,461 76, 321 2, 401 2, 396 1, 623 5 5, 435 34, 456 
4,380/ 3,537| 1,092 852 | 17,388 58,081; 2112] 1,925 895 187| 4,794] 16, 545 
12, 465 3813| 3360] 1,075 453 | 17,371 81,178; 2144) 2118] 1,192 2%| 5915] 27,122 
24, 628 1,712 1, 150 255 562 6, 078 30, 490 629 606 304 2 2, 110 7,975 
20, 301 1,393} 1, 256 360 137| 2.900 17,617| 1,076| 1,087 433 9} 1,518 5, 656 
ial 1, 034 739 162 295| 2,782 16, 318 4 451 160 5 730 5, 118 
50, 527 8,022| 3,416 528 | 4,606] 11,129 29,724} 2,135; 2198 717 7| 2,362 8, 670 
14, 960 2.588 | 1,955 599 15, 620 43, 1,370} 1,350 587 20| 3693] 10,473 
17, 872 4,538| 3.716] 2,076 822| 34,878| 113,544, 3178| 3145| 1,932 33| 11,200) 45,146 
24, 008 1,502; 1,164 244 428 | 11, 088 1,803 | 1,800 3} 3,949 8, 833 
‘ 12,135| 9,065] 8,440} 3,070| 24,834 91,289; 1,762| 1,738] 1,308 %| 4,438] 21,176 
78, 463 1,684 | 1, 286 443 418 | 4, 965 20, 677 790 781 1 9| 1,087 3, 951 
5 8m 27,563 | 17,750| 3,682} 9,813| 55,498|  168,497| 11,909| 11,900| 4 99| 15,810} 51,804 
60, 432 1,556 | 1, 168 802 303} 4,711 14, 211 853 352 63} 1,234 3, 616 
' 2913| 2619 642 204 | 11, 425 37,436 | 1,002] 41,074 502 18| 3,665| 13,091 

1,514 | 2,077 1, 016 292 1, 061 6, 538 12, 621 573 7 335 6| 1181 2, 339 

7,355 | 776 554 314 3, 986 14, 347 358 335 195 23 832 3, 225 

' 1,272| 1,024 360 248 | 5, 983 18, 703 904 891 216 13| 2,131 5, 300 
a ' 907 414 227 493} 3,177 5, 280 141 135 59 6 501 1, 292 
Ww f 
' 13,475 | 11,872| 5,527| 1,603| 70,606/ 249,957; 9110) 8968] 4,597 142| 34,437 | 128, 506 
: 600 497 1, 852 4, 436 263 281 12 2 526 1, 458 
' 3,753| 2,973) 1,017 730 | 14,942 29,858} 2,191| 2,162 450 20| 3,758 7, 287 
4, 2,477| 1,516| 1,965| 20,770 55,047| 1,288| 1,182 668 106 | 5,046| 14, 385 
352 163 53 189 859 1, 359 63 55 21 8 70 155 
881 312 125 569 | 1, 288 798 164 160 76 4 303 1, 557 
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than 40 percent in Florida and Louisiana; in- 
creases ranging from 5 to 23 percent were reported 
by Kentucky, Texas, Utah, and West Virginia. 
The increase in Florida is attributable mainly to 
increased employment at winter resorts. Place- 
ments in all these States, moreover, reflect 
increased construction largely on plant expansions 
and generally heightened industrial activity result- 
ing from the defense program. 

During the first 11 months of 1940, the public 
employment offices filled more than 2.9 million 
jobs in private employment, a gain of 20 percent 
over the comparable 1939 period. Private place- 
ments doubled in Hawaii over January-November 
1939 and increased more than 50 percent in 
Alaska, Kansas, Massachusetts, Montana, and 
New York. On the other hand, a decline of 26 
percent was noted in New Mexico, and decreases 
of less than 10 percent were reported by eight 
other States. 

Public placements, which usually decline during 
the late fall months, totaled 70,000 in November, 
a slight increase over October 1940 and a gain of 
73 percent over November 1939. In Florida, 
Idaho, Louisiana, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and 
Washington, such placements more than doubled 
those made in October. Recruitment of labor on 
military construction projects was the outstand- 
ing factor in these increases. Supplementary 
placements totaled 135,000 in November, a 
decline of 57 percent from October. Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and Texas, which accounted for 73 
percent of all supplemental placements in October, 
accounted for 68 percent of the total in November. 

Applications for work during November totaled 
1.3 million, a decrease of 4 percent from October. 
The decline in applications and the relatively 
high volume of placements, as well as the removal 
from the active files during the month of names 
of persons who failed to indicate that they were 
actively seeking work, resulted in a decrease in 
the number of job seekers registered for work at 
the end of November to less than 4.6 million. 
Of the 23 States reporting decreases in the active 
file, reductions in excess of 15 percent occurred in 
Hawaii, Michigan, and Washington. 

Of the total placements completed by public 
employment offices, 234,000 jobs were filled by 
men and 131,000 by women (table 2). Place- 
ments of men in private employment totaled 
166,000, a decline of 16 percent from October but 
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25 percent more than in November 1939, while 
private placements of women totaled 129,000, 9 
percent less than October but a gain of 11 percent 
over the corresponding month a year ago. The 
proportion of male placements expected to last 
longer than a month increased markedly, reflect- 
ing relatively fewer agricultural placements in 
November. For the first time since March 1935, 
more than half of the placements of men in private 
employment were expected to last more than 30 
days. Of the 70,000 placements in public and 
governmental work—many in construction jobs 
at Army cantonments and other military areas— 
96 percent were filled by men. 

Private placements of men and women during 
January—November 1940 numbered 1.6 and 1.3 
million, respectively, representing a gain for each 
group of approximately 20 percent over the corre- 
sponding period in 1939. The number of applica- 
tions filed by men decreased about 1 percent from 
October to 961,000, while those filed by women 
decreased 12 percent to 373,000. The number of 
male registrants in the active file declined approx- 
imately 1 percent to 3.3 million, the lowest volume 
since January 1935 when data on a Nation-wide 
basis were first available. The number of women 
job seekers declined more than 1 percent to 1.3 
million, the lowest volume since March of this 
year. 


Insurance Activities 


Claims received.—Continued increases in indus- 
trial activity and employment arising out of the 
defense program were instrumental in causing 
claim receipts to decline 9.6 percent to 3.6 million 
in November (table 3), the lowest monthly volume 
reported this year. Decreases from October were 
general in the Great Lakes, Middle Atlantic, and 
Southeast and Gulf areas. In all, 33 States 
reported decreases, the sharpest—between 31 and 
47 percent—in Florida, Michigan, and Rhode 
Island. States reporting increased receipts in 
November were concentrated in the North Cen- 
tral and Pacific Coast areas. Increases were less 
than 10 percent in 10 States. 

Although the majority of the States registered 
increases, the weekly average of continued claims 
filed in November for all types of unemployment 
decreased 1.9 percent from October to 860,000, 
the lowest figure recorded this year (table 4). The 
decline represents the sixth successive decrease 
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Table 3.—Continued claims received, weeks compensated, and benefits paid, by State, November 1940 
[Date reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 23, 1940] 










































































Continued claims ! Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
| j | 
| | Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
Social Soourhy, Board Per- } Per- | Per- 
egion and State | centage | ‘ centage centage 
_ ae. | change en Number | change Partial Amount ? | change Partial 
| from | Pe from Total | 80d part- | Partial from Total and part- | Partial 
|October October total com-| only ? October total com- | only? 
} bined 2 bined ? 
oy De eee 
Total 3, 622,101 | —9.6 2, 900, 230 |2, 894, 546 | —8.8 |2, 531, 424 363, 122 |........|$29, 560,940 | —8.3 |$27, 187,060 | $2,348, 146 |.......- 
| 
Region I: | 
Connecticut ---..-- 31,943 | —12.1 24, 262 24, 991 —3.0 19, 959 5,032 | (® 225, 955 —6.1 196, 205 29, 319 (4) 
Maine. ._-. --| 43,033 | +7.5 37, 130 36,473 | +12.4 27, 654 8,819 | 8,006 237, 139 | +11.0 188, 914 48, 225 | $43, 815 
Massachusetts... -| 209, 906 | —15.1 180, 013 197, 990 -. 166, 053 31,937 | 30,429 | 1,893,514 —4. 1, 710, 635 181, 831 | 171, 681 
New Hampshire 30, 589 7.0 21, 973 21, 536 | +30.9 12, 939 8, 597 (*) 160, 233 | +33. 1 110, 103 50, 130 (4) 
Rhode Island - - - - - 29, 665 | —33.7 23, 651 23,651 | —33.0| 19,442 4, 209 (4) 236, 333 | —32.9 216, 246 20, 087 (4) 
Vermont... .-.----- 7,482 | —1.6 5, 581 5, 358 +.5| 4,843 515 395 43,957 | +1.9 41, 263 2,688 | 1,890 
Region II: } | 
“New York Eke ..-| 618,009 | —6.9 496,493 | 495, 686 —8.0 495, 686 (?) (2) 5, 819, 814 —6.8 | 5,819,814 () (2) 
ion | 
ae... peoees 6, 040 —19.2 5, 130 5,108 | —22.4 3, 579 1, 529 1, 433 38,842 | —16.8 31, 497 7, 6, 722 
New Jersey _ ce atl |} 127,081 | —4.5 88, 957 91,5445 | +1.8 91, 545 (2) (?) 887,957 | +1.5 887, 957 (2) (2) 
Pease ylvania.- | 242,739 | —29.6 | 180,790 175, 511 —29.6 | 175, 511 (?) () 1, 887, 501 | —30.8 1, 887, 501 () () 
ion 
Distiet of Colum- | | | 
: | 21,432 +1.8 | 18,316 17, 253 +1.7 16, 086 1, 167 (4) 201, 648 +3.5 188, 398 12, 501 (0) 
weostend. , --| 48,754] —8.3 | 43,045 42, 147 —5.7 32, 439 9, 708 9, 446 359, 300 —7.9 301, 932 57, 303 55, 529 
North Carolina... 62,316 | —25.0 48, 764 50,108 | —29.7 47,415 2, 693 2, 209 237,330 | —30.3 229, 521 7, 637 5, 573 
Virginia ...-| 44,118 | —17.1 38,899 | 38,300 | —17.3 | 29, 986 | 8,314 | 7,178 , —17.1 7, 920 41,708 | 34,420 
hag | Virginia | $4,469 | —18.8 25, 125 24,384 | —25.5 23, 741 5643 (‘) 206, 185 | —27.1 199, 770 6,415 () 
Region V: 
Kentucky... -_-.---. 31, 324 —3.7 25, 725 47, 138 +.6 37, 044 10, 094 (*) 352, 534 —14 305, 841 44, 159 (4) 
Michigan.........| 91,165 | —31.6 | 73,548 78,486 | —32.5 73, 510 4, 976 (4) 883, 180 | —34.0 855, 449 27, 731 (4) 
ag 198, 614 —1.7 140, 842 | ® 141, 658 —1.3 | 112, 505 $29, 153 (4) 6 1, 241, 566 —1.6 | ®1, 107, 639 * 133, 927 (*) 
Region V | | 
ae 259,134 | —6.5 226, 030 222,865 | —8.0 141, 861 81,004 | 64, 495 2, 455, 206 —6.2 1, 842, 281 603, 035 
Indiana a 64,448 | —4.6| 52,200) 52,171 | (?) 38, 303 13,868 | (*) 481,758 | —4.5]| 408, 72,853 | (4) 
ha = 34,206 | +2.9 22, 187 21,703 | —2.1 18, 552 3, 151 1, 782 219, 922 +.4 198, 292 21, 630 11, 181 
Region VII: | 
Alabama....-....-. 61, 169 —13.1 49, 938 48,689 | —16.0 46, 463 2, 226 1, 253 313, 869 | —15.1 302, 176 11, 559 5, 931 
Florida_. 43,352 | —46.4 37, 373 40,820 | —42.9 33, 821 6, 999 (*) 389, 564 | —43.9 335, 335 54, 229 (4) 
ee 50,104 | —13.4 39, 790 39, 636 | —15.9 37, 057 2, 579 1, 655 259, 165 | —16.3 249, 444 9, 721 6, 400 
Mississippi —_ 23,874 | —15.0 19, 890 19,347 | —25.4 18, 129 1, 218 323 122, 236 | —22.3 115, 715 6, 495 1, 830 
South Carolina... 30,419 | —14.9 25, 785 25,192 | —21.0| 22,044 3, 148 1, 130 165, 523 | —20.7 150, 663 14, 780 4, 774 
. pone ae 70,796 | —15.4 59, 419 52, 330 | —15.6 | 46, 743 5, 587 2, 303 370, 836 | —17.5 345, 822 25, 014 9, 649 
egion : | 
aaa 30, 808 —3.8 20, 089 18, 663 | —13.3 15, 367 3, 296 1, 132 162,180 | —16.4 144, 763 17, 293 5, 183 
Minnesota........| 62, 559 +4.1 |) 51,959 49, 240 +1.8 44,424 4, 816 (4) 488, 606 +3.0 452, 107 36, 401 (4) 
Nebraska.......... 14, 607 +.4) 11,813 11, 163 —5.2 10, 186 77 395 98, 979 —4.5 91, 7 7, 246 2, 818 
North Dakota__... 4,477 | +33.2 | 3, 600 3,052 | +27.8 2, 882 170 17 28, 229 | +31.8 26, 932 1, 297 106 
R pag 5 Dakota... __| 3,715 | +19.1 2, 525 2, 489 +7.6 2, 272 217 (4) 18,421 | +10.6 16, 812 1,607 (4) 
egion 
7 28,354 | —18.1 21, 457 21,457 | —22.9 19, 799 1, 658 129 131, 433 | —22.8 124, 876 6, 532 559 
Kansas 24, 383 +5.4 14, 530 14, 479 7.9 12,7 1, 699 861 130, 054 +4.5 118, 563 11, 491 5, 287 
eR 107,375 | +1.7 69, 519 66,914 | +15.9 47,473 19, 441 | 14, 792 513,068 | +14.1 416, 888 96, 157 71, 553 
B — inbdaidetial 32,983 | —8.2 25, 145 ’ —10.2 20, 152 3, 357 529 220,127 | —12.0 198, 631 21, 496 2, 202 
egion X: 
Louisiana... : 65,198 | —15.5 52, 504 51,377 | —21.3 46, 661 4, 716 (‘) 462,615 | —18.6 427, 824 34, 265 iO) 
New Mexico... .. 11,546 | —11.9 10, 005 9, 244 | —12.6 8, 548 696 300 84, 278 | —12.9 9, 066 5, 212 2, 106 
Regine Xi SSIES 117, 402 —9.2 102, 763 74,030 | —13.9 63, 340 10, 690 (4) 597,924 | —13.9 542, 676 , 49 (*) 
ion > | 
Arizona 11, 228 —-11.7 8, 619 8, 456 —8.6 7, 893 563 48 90, 438 —8.5 86, 117 4,351 241 
Ogmrade........-. 26,473 | —1.8 22, 412 22, 485 +.8 19, 489 2,996 | 2,141 219, 430 +.4 196, 631 22, 714 15, 703 
RE 13, 348 | +35.6 9, 695 8,680 | +23.3 8, 216 464 (‘) 95, 626 | +31.5 92, 3, 541 4 
Montana.........-. 20, 678 | +20.3 15, 785 14, 567 | +17.6 14, 567 (2) (*) 157, 614 | +16.4 157, 614 3) 
a 14, 567 | —12.6 11, 389 11, 500 | —18.0 10, 260 1, 240 289 115, 659 | —19.1 , 698 7, 961 1, 560 
8 wogeeee Siiececenialh 5,969 | +24.9 4,471 4, 446 | +26. 8 3, 830 616 272 , 227 | +29.3 48, 795 5, 432 2,014 
egion | 
California......... 409, 728 +4.6 | 350,216 | 361, 288 | +6.6 | 313, 204 48, 084 | 32, 387 4, 982, 914 +5.4 | 4,540,310 433, 559 | 282, 888 
SESE 8,406 | +22.7 7, 166 6,937 | +41.4 | 6, 502 435 25) 84, +32.8 80, 090 4, 188 2, 447 
Oregon... bei 25, 391 +8. 1 19, 927 18, 964 +11.6 | 15,983 2, 981 2, 349 224,178 | +15.5 200, 960 23, 081 17, 706 
n Ww ashington. Lean 59, 589 | +26.4 47,421 47,419 | +28.6 | 40,857 6, 562 (*) 578, 630 | +28. 4 521, 583 57, 047 i) 
erritories: | | | 
0 ee 2,884 | +32.0 1, 938 1,498 | +10.2 1, 396 102 0 21, 486 13.2 20, 604 882 0 
i taiindscintedl 4,159 | —17.2 3, 376 2, 613 —3.6 | 2, 433 180 160 19, 7 —4.9 18, 635 1, 125 990 














! Waiting-reriod claims are represented by difference between total number 


and number of compensable claims. 


1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by 
State law in Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
3 Includes supplemental payments, not classified b type of unemployment. 


hs Data for partial unemployment included with 
ploym 
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ata for part-total unem- 


ent. 
5 Fapanets for partial and part-total unemployment are made for benefit 


periods of 1 quarter. Number of weeks represented a each such payment 
is determined by dividing payment by claimant’s benefit rate for total 
unemployment. 

* Excludes 3 payments amounting to $151 arising from recalculation of 
weekly benefit amounts and 9 payments for 21 weeks amounting to $251 for 
payment of miners’ claims resulting from labor dispute in 1939. 

7 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
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Chart 3.—Average weekly number of claimants drawing 
benefits, by month, January 1939—-November 1940 1 
THOUSANDS OF CLAIMANTS 
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1 Benefits not payable in Illinois and Montana until July 1939. 








from the high in May, reflecting continued 
improvement in employment conditions through- 
out the country during that period. Every State 
in the Southeast and Gulf areas reported declines 
in the weekly average of continued claims received 
during November. Industrial activity in these 
areas has increased pronouncedly since the advent 
of the defense program. Declines in average 
weekly claim receipts in these States ranged from 
5 percent in Tennessee to 40 percent in Florida. 
Sharp declines were also noted in Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, and Rhode Island, and sizable reductions 
were apparent in Hawaii, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. Increases in average weekly claim 
receipts, on the other hand, were reported by 
most of the States west of the Mississippi, where 
seasonal declines in construction and canning 
were contributing factors. 

Weekly claim receipts declined successively 
from 868,000 in the last week of October to a low 
of 846,000 in the week ended November 9, when 
State offices were closed on election day. There- 
after weekly claim-receipt fluctuations largely 
reflected the effects of holidays. Receipts ex- 
panded to 887,000 in the last week of November. 
The sharpest deviations from the over-all trend 
appeared in Florida, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Rhode Island. California, Illinois, 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, and Washington 
each showed large absolute increases in claim 
receipts during the last week of November over 
the week ended October 26. 

The weekly average of continued claims filed 
for total unemployment in November approxi- 
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mated 747,000, a decline of 3 percent from 
October. This decline represented a somewhat 
sharper decrease than that for all types of unem. 


Table 4.—Continued claims received for all types of 
unemployment,' by State, for weeks ended in Novem. 
ber 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 26, 1940] 
{In thousands] 





























Weekly average Nur aber for week ended— 

Social Security Board Per- 

region and State | Num- saan Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Noy, 

ber from 2 9 16 23 
October 
Type of unemploy- 
ment: 
eS 859. 5 —1.9 | 852.7 | 846.1 | 857.6 | 854.0 | 887.3 
po: 746. 5 —3.0 | 738.3 | 738.8 | 743.6 | 744.9 | 766.8 
All types 

Region I: 

Connecticut. -. ..- 7.7 —2.0 7.9 8.0 & 7.7 7.4 

aaa 9.9 +10.6 9.9 9.2 10.9 11.3 84 

Massachusetts.....| 51.8 +2.1 52.1 50.8 52.8 54.2) 49.2 

New Hampshire... 7.0 +10.0 7.0 7.0 7.1 7.2 6.8 

Rhode Island__..-. 7.2 —30.0 8.8 6.7 7.5 7.1 5.8 

Vermont..____.._-- 1.8 +4.8 1.7 1.6 1.8 1.8 19 
Region II: 

New York 3____....| 147.0 +1.7 | 143.7 | 142.0 | 146.0 | 145.6 | 157.9 
Region III: 

VU 1.6 +11.7 2.2 1.4 1.4 14 1.6 

New Jersey ?___....| 30.3 +4.6 | 20.1 29.6} 30.6) 30.1] 31.9 

Pennsylvania 3___- @.1 —22.2| 65.8/| 65.9); 61.7] 63.6 | 43.2 
Region IV: 

Boe. OF OG......c0<e 5.0 +9.2 4.9 5.0 §.1 4.9 5.1 

Maryland.__.._....| 11.6 —1.6 11.4 11.9 12.0 11.8} 10.6 

North Carolina....| 14.9 —20.2 16.3 18.1 13.0 15.1 1L9 

Virginia ------| 10.5] —10.3] 12.4 9.7) 10.2 9.1 11.0 

West Virginia__.... 8.2 —12.6 8.5 8.2 8.2 7.9 8.5 
Region V: 

Kentucky-__.__-- 7.2 +2.5 7.0 7.3 6.7 6.9 7.9 

Michigan niet 22.6 —25.5 24.6 22.7 22.7 21.0 21.8 

Ohio inti 45. 6 +2.7| 44.1) 44.3] 45.7] 44.4] 49.3 
Region VI: 

Se 61.1 +.7|) 59.6] 589.0! 60.2) 58.3] 68.2 

Indiana 14.9 —1.2} 142] 128] 15.5] 13.9] 18.1 

Wisconsin. ___... 8.2) +14.0 7.9 8.0 8.0 8&3 8.8 
Region VII: 

Alabama... ....-| 142] —10.4] 147] 145] 13.5] 12.5] 15.8 

Florida... _. : -| 11.0 —39.8 14.5 11.5 11.0 8.8 9.2 

Georgia_._.___- , 11.8 —8.4 12.6 10.5 12.9 10.6 12.3 

Mississippi -- - . --- 5.6 —14.6 5.1 5.8 5.6 5.5 5.8 

South Carolina. _.- 7.2 —7.7 7.8 6.9 7.0 we 7.2 

Tennessee_.........| 17.1 —5.1 18. 1 16.0 18.3 15.9 17.3 
Region VILL: 

| ae 7.1 | +1. 7 6.9 7.1 7.0 7.5 7.3 

Minnesota. -_.-__.- 14.6 | +14.5 13.1 13.9 13.5 13.6 19.3 

Ro cececnns 3.4 +5.8 3.1 3.1 3.3 3.5 4.0 

North Dakota____. 1.0} +41.7 8 9 1.0 1.1 1.3 

South Dakota .8| +22.6 an a a 1.0 1.0 
Region IX: 

Arkansas 6.7| —15.6 s y AEs §.7 6.9 6.5 

EES: 5.6 +13. 2 5.2 5.5 5.5 6.2 5.8 

Pemeewti...........) Mi +14.8 24.7 23.4 26.3 23.9 27.4 

Oklahoma... .__.. 7.8 —1.7 7.7 7.6 7.7 8.0 7.9 
Region X: 

Louisiana... ....-.. 15.1 —12.2 10. 6 19.0 14.9 13. 6 17.6 

New Mexico___.. : 2.7 —9.9 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.5 2.8 

as 27.6 —3.7| 27.6 | 27.6] 27.7] 27.3| 20 

Region XI 

PR onitncwwnnin 2.6 —6.6 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.5 

Colorado._. 6.2 +8.6 5.9 6.0 6.2 6.0 7.0 

SS 3.0 +44.3 2.4 2.7 2.9 3.5 3.7 

Montana ?________- 4.7 +25. 1 4.0 4.2 4.6 5.1 5.6 

ns 3.5 —5.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.4 3.6 

Wyoming.__- 1.3 +27.5 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.5 1.6 
Region XII: 

California. ____._- | 96.6 +14.0 90.6 90.0 95.2 | 103.3 | 103.6 

a 1.9 +-22.0 1.6 1.8 1.9 2.0 2.0 

Es 5.9 +17.2 §.7 6.0 5.8 5.8 6.2 

Washington_-_____. 13.6 | +36.2) 11.6] 13.1 13.2} 12.2} 17.9 
Territories: 

ss .6|) +12.6 .6 5 6 .6 x 

rr 1.0 —16.1 1.0 1.1 me 9 1.1 























1 Represents claims for total, part-total, and partial unemployment, 
3 See table 3, footnote 2. 
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Chart 4.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in Janu- 
ary-November 1940 
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ployment, since the latter was influenced by 
claims for partial and part-total unemployment, 
which showed a 6-percent increase over October. 
Although the bulk of all claims received are for 
total unemployment, there was some change 
noted in the direction of continued claims for 
total unemployment as compared with claims for 
all unemployment. From the week ended Octo- 
ber 26, when 758,000 claims for total unemploy- 
ment were filed, receipts declined to 738,000 in 
the week ended November 2 and then increased 
in each of the 4 weeks following, totaling 767,000 
for the week ended November 30. Like the 
pattern for all types of unemployment, receipts 
during the last week of November were greater 
than for the week ended October 26. Claim 
receipts for partial and part-total unemployment 
increased from 109,000 for the week ended 
October 26 to 121,000 during the last week of 
November. 

Benefit payments.— Benefit payments to unem- 
ployed workers in November declined 8.3 percent 
to $29.6 million (table 3), the lowest amount dis- 
bursed this year and approximately half the record 
sum paid out in July. Of the 31 States reporting 
lower payments than in October, the outstanding 
decline of 44 percent was shown by Florida. Re- 
ductions ranging from 30 to 34 percent occurred 
in 4 industrial States—Michigan, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. Lesser declines 
were reported by 8 other leading industrial States. 
On the other hand, increases ranging from 31 to 33 
percent were shown by Idaho, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, and North Dakota. New Hampshire 
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reported seasonal curtailment in the shoe industry, 
while, in the other 3 States, seasonal declines in 
construction contributed to the increase. Dis- 
bursements in Michigan totaled less than $1 mil- 
lion for the first time since benefits were initiated 
in that State. Exclusive of the first month of 
benefit operations, monthly disbursements were 
the lowest on record for Arizona, Delaware, IIli- 
nois, lowa, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island. In 15 other States smaller volumes of 
benefit payments were issued in November than 
in any other month of the current year. 

Benefit payments to unemployed workers for 
the current year through November totaled more 
than $489 million. This amount represented an 
increase of $61 million or 16 percent over the 
amount disbursed by the 49 States which paid 
benefits throughout the first 11 months of 1939, 
despite the fact that benefits under State unem- 
ployment compensation laws were paid to rail- 
road workers up to July 1 of that year. Increased 
disbursements were reported by 35 States, with 
the sharpest expansion in Florida, where pay- 
ments were 90 percent greater than those issued 
during January—November 1939. The exceptional 
increase results largely from the modification of 
the provisions relating to minimum duration and 
maximum benefit amounts that could be received 
in a single benefit year. Increases ranging from 
55 to 71 percent were reported by Alaska, Arkan- 
sas, California, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Washington, most of 
which had enacted liberalizing amendments to 


Chart 5.—Number of weeks compensated, by type of 
unemployment, for weeks ended in January-Novem- 
ber 1940 
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their unemployment compensation laws. Of the 
14 States reporting decreases, reductions ranging 


Table 5.—Average weekly number of claimants receiving 
benefits, number receiving first payments, and num- 
ber exhausting benefit rights, by State, November 
1940 

[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 26, 1940] 























Claimants receiv- | Claimants receiv- 
1 
ing benefits ing first payments Number 
Social Genurity Booed of claim- 
Soc ecurity Boa ants ex- 
region and State Averss — ae hausting 
r ge benefit 
weekly | change | Number| change ight 
number | from from gas 
October October 
See 676, 096 —3.2 | 2 233, 203 2 —3,2 | 2 160, 220 
Region I: 

onnecticut________- 5, 545 —6.8 3, 116 +16.5 1, 599 
eae 8, 411 +19.9 2, 309 —2.6 31,140 
Massachusetts . _____ 45, 098 +4. 1 13, 009 +26. 5 8, 410 
New Hampshire -__- 4, 967 +48. 1 1, 669 —3.5 918 
Rhode Island__.____ 5, 728 —28.7 1, 805 —26.0 1, 458 
vermens.............- 1, 237 +2.6 444 —13.4 249 

Region II: 
New York..__.____- 117, 658 —1.2 39, 828 —4.7 5 34, 601 
Region ITI: 

a 1, 385 +10. 4 579 —2.7 370 
New Jersey_........| 20,761 +4.1 9,970 +5.4 6, 889 
Pennsylvania____._- 44, 154 —17.6 19, 148 —25.8 13, 185 

Region IV: 

District of Colum- 

ESE 4, 036 +8.7 1, 398 —5.2 366 
Maryland.__________ 9, 629 —.6 2, 537 —7.0 400 
North Carolina_____- 10, 357 —35.4 2, 867 —49.4 3 3, 659 
Te a 9, 011 —13.1 3, 084 —15.6 2, 015 
West —— Pisces 5, 957 —16.4 1, 883 —13.4 31,620 

on 

entucky-_- 11, 190 +8.7 3, 152 +.7 1, 707 
Michigan........._. 18, 410 —2B.3 6, 854 — 26.8 4, 325 
sd aS 4 33, 828 +7.8 16,019 +1.9 94,471 

Region VI 
oe 52, 578 —.8 14, 284 —11.9 10, 955 
ES 11, 936 : +2.9 \ Ls Sa (') 
Wisconsin_.__....__. 5, 085 - +7.1 , ee, CEE: (5 
Region VIT 
ae 11, 548 —10.4 3, 387 +4.5 2, 217 
Ss 9, 810 —41.7 1, 902 —34.5 3,510 
 _ . SSeS 9, 380 —9.9 3, 597 —6.7 3, 314 
Mississippi__...____. 4, 251 —29.8 1, 457 —32.8 1, 272 
South Carolina______ 6, 288 —6.8 1, 866 —29.9 31,423 
Temnessee.___._____ 12, 178 —10.3 3, 623 —12.9 32,778 
Region VIII: 

Ree 4, 533 —5.2 2,078 —4.3 1, 502 
ome ay Bical tiocvesans 11, 565 +10.7 3, 825 +1.9 2, 604 
Nebraska .._....___. 2, 653 +2.4 878 —6.5 599 
North Dakota______- 701 +35.8 295 +39. 2 139 
South Dakota._____- 569 +10.7 252 +47.4 3140 

Region IX: 
Arkansas__.._______- 5, 138 —20.4 1, 958 —9.9 1, 255 

EE 3, 353 +16. 1 1, 856 +5.9 1,065 
ES 15, 258 +18.0 10, 007 +23. 2 4, 897 
Oklahoma....._____- 5, 606 —3.4 2, 692 —14.2 1, 966 

n 
Louisiana. .__......- 12, 077 —17.8 3, 921 —17.3 3, 237 
New Mexico... ..__.- 2, 168 —11.4 664 —14.0 433 
| See 17, 205 —11.7 7, 451 —12.0 4, 547 
Region XI 
Se 1, 987 —1.8 808 —26.6 662 
Coperage............. 5, 230 +6. 2 1, 820 +11. 2 905 
iE 1,917 +25.0 863 +60. 1 412 
eee 3, 327 +24.7 1, 433 +24. 1 3675 
| SY 2, 723 —11.7 1, 087 +8.0 786 
Wyoming.......___. 1,012 +36.0 331 —2.4 274 
Region XI 
California _.........- 81, 438 +11.2 29, 493 +37.6 15, 359 
es 1, 504 +35. 7 647 +24.4 253 
ee 4, 268 +16.6 1, 924 +17.0 1, 41 
Washington________- 10, 546 +33.7 4, 569 +34.8 2,173 
PE ginedekccosaes 309 —5.8 215 +77.7 51 
ee 593 —1.8 339 —24.7 1x4 














1 Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
during weeks ended within month. 

1 Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin. 

3 Re mts claimants exhausting benefit rights under uniform duration 
provisions of State law. 

‘4 Excludes miners receiving benefits resulting from a labor dispute in 1939. 

5 Data not comparable. 
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from 19 to 26 percent occurred in Iowa, Michigan, 
and Pennsylvania. Increasing industrial activity 
arising out of the national defense program has 
been an important factor in the decline of benefit 
payments in the last 2 States. 

Weeks compensated.—Approximately 2.9 million 
weeks of unemployment were compensated during 
the month, a decline of 8.8 percent from October 
(table 3). In most States changes in the number 
of weeks compensated closely approximated 
changes in the amount of benefits paid. More 
than 2.5 million or 87 percent of all weeks of un- 
employment compensated were for total unem- 
ployment. Weeks of partial and part-total unem- 
ployment numbered 363,000, an increase of 3,000 
over the previous month. This rise was largely 
attributable to the increase in Massachusetts, 
which first began to pay partial benefits in October, 
Fewer weeks of partial and part-total unemploy- 
ment were reported by 30 States. More than 
one-fourth of all weeks compensated in Delaware, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, and New Hampshire 
were for partial and part-total unemployment. 

Average number of claimants.—Although the 
number of individuals receiving first payments 
during November exceeded those who exhausted 
their benefit rights (table 5), the average number 
of benefit recipients declined 3.2 percent to 676,000, 
indicating that a large number of recipients found 
gainful employment during November. Twenty- 
six States reported decreases in the average 
number of claimants receiving benefits in No- 
vember with the sharpest reductions of 42 and 
35 percent occurring in Florida and North Caro- 
lina, respectively. Expansion in winter-resort 
areas in Florida and in textile operations in North 
Carolina contributed to the decreases in these 
States. Declines ranging from 20 to 30 percent 
were shown in Arkansas, Michigan, Mississippi, 
and Rhode Island. The majority of the leading 
industrial States reported fewer benefit recipients 
than in October. California was the only indus- 
trial State reporting an increase of more than 10 
percent. Outstanding increases in recipients, on 
the other hand, were reported by Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

In 18 States the average number of benefit 
recipients was the lowest this year. Michigan 
reported 84 percent fewer claimants in November 
than in August of this year. Decreases from 1940 
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monthly highs in excess of 60 percent were regis- 
tered in Alaska, Connecticut, Iowa, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and Pennsylvania. 

First payments.—Claimants receiving first pay- 
ments, exclusive of those in Indiana and Wisconsin, 
numbered 233,000, 3.2 percent fewer than in 
October and less than one-third of the number in 
May (table 5). The general decline since May 
reflected the usual seasonal decrease in the fall 
months as well as expanding industrial activity 
arising out of the national defense program. Of 
the 49 States for which data are comparable, 29 
reported declines from October, only 9 of which 
were for less than 10 percent. As in the previous 
month, many of these States were concentrated 
in the South Atlantic and Gulf States areas where 
seasonal employment increases and the impetus of 
the national defense program were especially 
marked. The sharpest decreases from October 
were shown in North Carolina, with a decline of 
about 50 percent, and in Florida and Mississippi, 
with reductions of 35 and 33 percent, respectively. 
Three leading industrial States—Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, and Rhode Island—each reported de- 
creases of about 26 percent. On the other hand, 
continued seasonal curtailment, largely in canning 
and construction, was reflected in increased first 
payments among States in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast areas. The number of claimants 
receiving first payments in Alaska was 78 percent 
greater than in October, and increases ranging 
from 35 to 60 percent were reported in Califor- 
nia, Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Washington. 

Benefit erhaustions—Claimants exhausting ben- 
efit rights in November totaled 160,000, a smaller 
number than in any other month this year (table 
5). Data for 49 States reporting for both October 
and November indicated a decline of 14 percent 
from October. The exceptional increase in North 
Carolina was largely attributable to the ending of 
16-week uniform duration periods of many claim- 
ants who had initiated benefit years in July. 
Florida and North Carolina were the only States 
in which exhaustions were more numerous than 
first payments. 

Interstate claims.—Weeks of unemployment 
compensated on interstate claims declined to 
150,000 in November, the lowest level for the 
year (table 6). Benefit payments compensating 
interstate claims totaled $1.7 million, 6 percent of 
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all benefit disbursements. New York compen- 
sated more than 18,000 interstate claims during 


Table 6.—Number of weeks of unemployment compen- 
sated and amount of benefits on interstate claims! 
received as liable and as agent State, by State, Novem- 
ber 1940 

[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dee. 31, 1940] 

















— of —— 
OF nt employ: | Amount of benefits 
a Bas 4 on interstate claims 
Social Security Board state claims re-| Teceived as— 
region and State ceived as— 
Liable Agent Liable Agent 
State State State State 
| nN Fe --} 149,621 | 149,621 | $1, 687,602 | $1, 687, 602 
Region I: 
CORIO... 000 s2cnnans 1,915 2,177 20, 842 24,012 
jee 972 1, 153 7, 21 12, 805 
Massachusetts... .........- 5, 966 5, 221 65, 720 362 
New Hampshire. -....-_--- 2,031 1,174 18, 490 11, 840 
Rhode Island. __........-.. 1, 279 1, 591 14, 896 17, 211 
Mob ee 507 511 4, 672 5, 576 
Region IT: 
RS sctecinkinnacneeaieaele 18, 367 9, 141 222, 046 16, 581 
Rerion III: 
DGMWGNS. .. ...--c0c02-<00- 400 366 4, 068 3, 791 
PE emnencctonmnned 4,022 5, 059 41, 242 60, 411 
Pennsylvania... _......----- 4, 861 6, 900 55, 587 74, 758 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia_----_-.- 1,995 1, 694 26, NR 16, 859 
[SS ETERS, 1, 746 1, 863 17, 846 19, 484 
North Carolina.-.........- 2, 818 1, 871 16, 397 18, 470 
| EEE 2, 380 2, 580 23, 363 702 
\. a. aa eeees 2, 132 1, 617 18, 707 17, 658 
Region V: 
[ae 2,116 2, 490 17, 358 25, 918 
SE iasinccen entekeagae 4, 126 3, 965 51, 841 42, 938 
ee 4, 923 4, 228 51,934 47, 866 
Region VI: 
[0 Se 10, 391 6, 121 139, 322 67, 700 
PE ticncncnscenminbaed 2, 479 2, 891 288 33, 357 
hoe 6 candmabaeonion 595 1, 495 7, 103 18, 758 
Region VII: 
PO eee! 3, 223 2, 496 25, 112 23, 558 
i ere 2, 852 7,994 32, 988 88, 943 
ee 2, 571 2, 699 20, 961 25, 010 
EE,  csticenedenncs 1, 382 1, 549 11, 243 14, 966 
South Carolina. -.........- 1, 074 1, 602 8, 750 12, 209 
i 3, 173 3, 079 27, 754 29, 303 
Region VIII: 
(3) 1,974 3) 24, 095 
1, 566 1,937 16, 515 23, 786 
1, 449 960 14, 251 11, 584 
501 417 4,956 4,972 
South Dakota-............- 315 395 2, 842 4,970 
Region IX: 
SIG ids wirnnanesamniek 2, 354 2,997 18, 958 34, 213 
| SS eee EE 1,917 2, 460 18, 860 28, 343 
a 2, 803 4, 525 , 223 53, 047 
Sees 2, 756 4, 893 22, 131 59, 369 
Region X: 
i sdcinkcaeainecad 3, 156 2, 385 36, 767 24, 345 
New Mexico. ioe 2,091 1, 149 22, 355 13, 037 
_ , Ree 4, 854 6, 166 47,928 74,011 
Region XI: 
Arizona......-. ajenacmiael 2, 335 1, 474 26, 687 18, 110 
Colorado_...---- 8, 068 2, 225 32, 023 26, 974 
ae 2,013 1, 436 24, 527 17, 663 
Montana. - - ..--- 2, 375 1, 080 27, 238 13, 748 
, Ae 1, 358 1, 405 14, 447 19, 176 
Wyoming.........- 1, 203 399 16, 180 4, 257 
Region XII: 
eS eee 16, 380 17, 590 240, 938 199, S00 
|, ES 1, 266 1,029 17, 272 14, 080 
| SER SRT ETE 1,700 3, 774 21, 076 50, 816 
Washington... .............. 3, 761 5, 051 420 64, 394 
Territories: 
CO ESS ere () 148 (*) 1, 765 
Hawaii... -_. einenciccudemn 104 216 1, 148 2,922 
i ee Meee OO fb wcntuewente #99 

















! Includes claims for partial unemployment for a number of States although 
such payments are not provided in interstate benefit-payment plan. 

2 Excludes Alaska and Iowa. 

3 Data not reported. 

4 Represents claims received by Washington as liable State for which break- 
down by agent State was not reported. 
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the month—followed by California and Illinois 
with 16,000 and 10,000 weeks, respectively. 
Twenty-two States compensated more interstate 
claims as liable States than they forwarded as 
agent States. The greatest concentrations of 
States forwarding more claims than they received 
as liable States occurred in the Southwest and 
Pacific Coast areas. Payments to cover weeks of 
unemployment on interstate claims comprised 
from 20 to 30 percent of the total benefit outlay 
in Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming. 


Status of Funds 
Collections deposited in State clearing accounts 


during November totaled more than $85 million, 
bringing deposits thus far this year to $841 million 
(table 7). The decrease of $31 million from Octo. 
ber is not unusual, since pay-roll contributions in 
a majority of the States are due 1 month after 
the end of the quarter to which they relate. For 
comparable States, collections during January—No- 
vember 1940 were 2.0 percent higher than in the 
corresponding 11-month period of 1939. Increased 
contributions were reported in 16 States, with out- 
standing gains of 12 to 15 percent shown by Ala- 
bama, Connecticut, and Michigan. Declines from 
the comparable 1939 period were reported by 22 
States, the majority of which were located west 
of the Mississippi. In many of these States the 


Table 7.—Collections deposited in State clearing accounts, January—November 1940, and funds available for benefits 


as of Nov. 30, 


1940, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 26, 1940] 
{Amounts in thousands] 


















































Collections deposited ! Transfers Collections deposited ! Transfers 
to railroad Funds to railroad | Funds 
- unemploy- — . a al — 
; ercentage ment or A ercentage men or 
Social Security Board change insurance benefits Social Security Board change insurance benefits 
region and State January- from account as of region and State January- from account as of 
November November spe 
1940 January- as of Nov. 30, 1940 January- as of Nov. 30, 
November; Nov. 30, 19403 November | Nov. 30, 1940 3 
1939 2 1940 i 1940 
) ae $841, 360 4+2.0 $97,062 | $1,825,471 || Region VII—Continued. 
South Carolina $4, 590 (8) $691 $11, 536 
on I: Tennessee 8, 432 So 5, 800 
onnecticut............. 19, 029 +144 5 789 5 42,268 || Region VIII: 
aa 4, 036 —1.2 255 4, 222 Iowa 7, 553 —7.1 2, 122 16, 688 
Massachusetts. ________- 38, 178 +1.5 2,313 79, 268 Minnesota. _- 12, 042 —15.4 2, 517 2A, 
New Hampshire______-_- 2, 625 (6) 238 6, 110 Nebraska 2, 705 —30.7 1, 682 9, 416 
Rhode Island___.______- 9, 802 (8) 152 11, 765 North Dakota 783 —14.5 577 2, 068 
RE 1, 330 (*) 327 3, 249 South Dakota 1,073 —4.3 403 3, 151 
Region II: Region IX: 
aaa 126, 094 (6) 6, 858 208, 671 Arkansas._..____. 3, 289 —3.6 1, 088 6, 591 
Region III Kansas. 4, 629 —14.7 2, 725 13, 920 
re 2, 382 +.2 461 6, 953 Missouri. si 19, 580 +.4 4, 871 58, 243 
pew Jamey. ............ 48, 417 +6. 8 4, 269 130, 681 Oklahoma.____. 6, 158 (6) 1,001 16, 875 
Pennsylvania__________- 82, 746 +6.3 6, 699 132,491 || Region X: 
ion IV: Louisiana. . 7, 957 —11.1 1, 180 17, 895 
District of Columbia___- 5, 692 (6) 790 19, 795 New Mexico... 1, 393 —1.7 515 2, 550 
Se 12, 536 +3.8 1, 195 21, 247 Texas 20, 068 —2.7 4, 227 53, 066 
North Carolina__.__.___- 10, 254 it | : 24, 587 || Region XI: 
ene 9, 910 —1.6 2, 454 19, 424 Arizona 2, 062 —3.8 338 3, 179 
West Virginia.__________- 9, 465 +4.1 81 19, 127 Colorado 4,615 —7.8 1, 528 10, 119 
ion V: Idabo 1,945 —1.8 373 2, 829 
SE 10, 636 SS | ee 32, 431 Montana Fi —.8 1, 186 5, 609 
Ses 50, 618 +12.3 1, 931 70, 131 Utah. : 2, 725 +2.2 517 4, 047 
ee Re : +5. 2 8, 535 161, 387 Wyoming 1, 154 —16.8 602 2, 152 
ion VI: Region XII: 
ee 69, 197 +1.8 13, 841 190, 870 California 75, 687 —1.9 7, 804 160, 585 
a 21, 313 +4.2 3, 190 44, 075 Nevada... 933 -.7 357 1, 200 
ss SSS 10, 154 —20.3 1, 964 55, 015 Oregon 6, 596 (8) 590 10, 127 
Region VII Washington 10, 751 (§) 1,675 22, 929 
EES ee 9, 643 of ee 17, 288 || Territories: 
SEER 6, 329 —1.7 1, 509 12, 149 ere 578 +9.1 |. 1,2 
sO RE 8, 516 (6) iceceniee 25, 442 rere, 1, 854 (8) ae 6, 607 
ssi‘ ESERIES: 2, 535 (8) 642 4, 093 











1 Represents contributions plus such penalties and interest collected from 
employers and contributions from employees as are available for benefit pay- 
ments. Figures are adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dishonored 
contribution checks. Employer contributions of 2.7 percent of taxable wages 
are collected in all States except Michigan, where rate is 3 percent. Beginning 
Jan. 1, 1940, a subject to Kentucky law but not to Federal unemploy- 
ment tax are requ: to pay additional tax of 0.3 percent for administrative 
P . Reduced rates resulting from experience rating are in effect in 

“mong Nebraska, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. Employee contribu- 
tions of 1.5 percent of taxable wages are collected in Rhode Island and of 1 
percent in Alabama, California, Kentucky, and New Jersey. 

1 Data for 2 periods are not adjusted for changes resulting from law, effec- 
tive with pay rolls subsequent to June 30, 1939, providing that contributions 
from railroad industry be deposited in railroad unemployment insurance 
account of Railroad Retirement Board. 
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3 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, 
benefit-payment account, and unemployment trust fund account maintained 
in the U.S. Treasury. 

‘ Based on 38 States reporting comparable data for both periods. 
note 6. 

5 Under provision of Connecticut law, administrative grants equal to [aa 
liminary and liquidating amounts were transferred to railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account and withheld by the Social Security Board. State 
was permitted to withdraw from unemployment compensation funds amounts 
n for administrative purposes up to amount so withheld. Full 
—— of $789,000, due railroad unemployment insurance account, has been 
withheld. 

6 Not computed, because data for States that shifted either wholly or in 
part from monthly to quarterly contribution basis during 1939 or 1940 are not 
comparable. 
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decreases were largely attributable to the cessation 
of railroad contributions effective July 1, 1939. 
Lower contribution rates resulting from experience- 
rating provisions in the Nebraska law, discussed 
elsewhere in this issue, were also responsible for 
the outstanding decline in that State. Funds 
available for benefit payments increased more 
than $54 million during November and totaled 
$1.8 billion at the end of the month. 


Interstate Claims, Third Quarter 1940 


Weeks of unemployment compensated on inter- 
state claims during the third quarter totaled 
557,000, or 3.9 percent of total weeks compensated, 
practically the same number and proportion as 
during the April-June quarter (table 8). In- 
creased receipts of interstate claims in liable 
States were reported by 19 jurisdictions. Alaska 
and West Virginia each compensated more than 
twice as many weeks of unemployment on inter- 
state claims as during the second quarter. The 
rise in Alaska was due almost entirely to the 
receipt from California of claims filed by workers 
who had been employed in the salmon-canning 
industry. West Virginia’s increase, on the other 
hand, was contributed to by practically every 
jurisdiction transmitting claims to the State and 
particularly from adjoining States. Utah re- 
ported an increase of 88 percent; and Florida, 
Massachusetts, and New York showed rises of 
between 30 and 50 percent. Of the 32 States 
reporting declines, the sharpest—ranging between 
50 and 60 percent—were reported by Nevada, 
New Hampshire, Oregon, and Vermont. Other 
large declines—between 30 and 50 percent—were 
reported by Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Minne- 
sota, Montana, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
Washington, and Wyoming. States reporting de- 
creases were concentrated in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, Great Plains, and Pacific Coast 
areas, while the only concentrations of States 
showing increases appeared in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf areas. The majority of all payments for 
unemployment compensated on interstate claims 
were issued by 9 States—California, Florida, Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas. 

At least 70 percent of the weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensated by Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Georgia, Massachusetts, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Vermont 
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were forwarded from contiguous States. Twenty- 
one other States made more than 50 percent of such 
payments on claims received from adjacent States. 
In a few instances, claims for approximately half 
or more of all such weeks compensated were for- 
warded by a single State bordering the liable 


Chart 6.--Number of weeks compensated as liable and 
as agent State, July-September 1940 
THOUSANDS OF WEEKS 
10 20 30 40 so 0 
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State. On the other hand, contiguous States 
forwarded only a small part of the interstate claims 
compensated by California, Colorado, Maine, 
Montana, and Utah. 

Marked differences in the volumes of claims 
received as liable State in contrast to those 
forwarded as agent State were shown in many 
States. In 19 States more interstate claims were 
compensated as liable State than were transmitted 
as agent State. Of these, Alaska, Montana, New 
York, and Wyoming compensated at least twice 
the number of claims forwarded for payment to 
other States; and Arizona, Illinois, Michigan, New 
Mexico, and West Virginia compensated consider- 
ably larger proportions than they transmitted. 
On the other hand, Wisconsin transmitted almost 5 
times as many claims for weeks of unemployment 
as it received from other States, while Kentucky, 
New Jersey, and Oregon forwarded between 2 and 
3 times as many as they received. The excep- 
tionally large number of claims forwarded by 
Wisconsin reflects migration patterns of many 
semiskilled workers in miscellaneous manufactur- 
ing and some skilled metal workers who return to 
southern Wisconsin after seasonal employment in 
northern Illinois. The greatest concentration of 
States transmitting more claims than were received 
appeared in the New England, Southeast and Gulf, 
Great Plains, and Pacific Coast areas. There 


were no significant geographic concentrations of 
liable States. 

Some evidence of the scope of migration among 
covered workers is indicated by the extent to 
which claims are forwarded from the State of 
residence (agent State) to the State in which the 
employment occurred (liable State). California, 
Illinois, Michigan, and New York issued payments 
for claims originating throughout the country, and 
Ohio compensated claims from all but one State, 
All these States have very diverse industrial 
patterns. Nearly every State received interstate 
claims from more than 26 agent jurisdictions, 
California as agent State transmitted claims to 50 
jurisdictions. Illinois, Michigan, and Pennsyl- 
vania sent claims to 49 jurisdictions; and New 
York, Ohio, and Washington to 48 jurisdictions, 
Although many States forwarded the bulk of their 
claims to nearby States, outstanding exceptions 
were noted in several instances. Approximately 
12 and 7 percent of all interstate claims compen- 
sated by New York were transmitted by Cali- 
fornia and Florida, respectively. Michigan re- 
ceived 9 percent of its interstate claims from 
Tennessee, and 16 percent of such claims in 
Illinois originated in California. Similarly, Cali- 
fornia received substantial numbers of interstate 
claims from Illinois, Missouri, New York, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. 


Duration of Benefit Payments 


The primary objective of an unemployment 
compensation system should be the provision of 
benefit payments of sufficient size and duration 
to compensate adequately for the loss of wages 
because of involuntary unemployment. If an un- 
employment compensation system fails to meet 
this broad social objective, it is not fulfilling its 
primary function. The value and justification of 
such a program for unemployed workers must 
therefore be measured in terms of the adequacy 
of benefits provided by the system. 

The duration of benefits is not only one of the 
most important determinations of the adequacy 
of benefits but this element of the benefit formula 
is also most significant in determining the total 
cost of benefit payments and hence the solvency 
of unemployment compensation funds. 
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Solvency necessarily is an important considera- 
tion in any system of social insurance. The lack 
of-data essential to the computation of the cost of 
an adequate benefit scale, and particularly the 
scarcity of data relating to duration of unemploy- 
ment, make it extremely difficult to design con- 
tribution rates and benefit provisions so that the 
yield from pay-roll taxes will provide not only 
adequate benefits but also a reserve sufficient to 
finance adequate benefits during depression years. 
Because estimates of the cost of benefit payments 
could be made only roughly when unemployment 
compensation laws were enacted, and because it 
was imperative to ensure the solvency of State 
unemployment compensation funds, benefit pro- 
visions—and particularly the duration clauses— 
of State unemployment compensation acts were 
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deliberately fixed in most States at a restrictive 
level. 

The experience of the past 2 years reveals that 
the unemployment compensation funds of most 
States are solvent. With few exceptions, every 
State, regardless of when it initiated benefit pay- 
ments, has increased its reserve since payments 
began. Little consideration has been given, 
however, to the equally important problem of 
adjusting the earlier miscalculation of the benefit 
scales that can be financed on the basis of a 2.7- 
percent tax on pay rolls by making benefits more 
adequate. It is evident now that large reserves 
have been accumulated in some States at the 
expense of benefit adequacy. Not only have the 
weekly benefit amounts been small, but the period 
for which those benefits were received has been 
short—certainly in terms of the total amount of 
unemployment experienced by some workers. 

While data have been published regularly on 
the size of benefit payments, corresponding infor- 
mation on the duration of benefits has not been 
available. In some cases, modifications in proce- 
dures and amendments to State laws made it dif- 
ficult to compile a body of data that would lend 
itself to analysis. Moreover, it was necessary to 
have not only an unbroken experience but the 
period of time had to be sufficiently long to provide 
an adequate basis for examination of the effects 
of the benefit formula in terms of duration of bene- 
fits. Prior to 1940, few States were able to ana- 
lyze this aspect of the social and economic impli- 
cations of their unemployment compensation laws, 
but during that year a number of States provided 
the compilations necessary to examine this impor- 
tant element. A general summary of the findings 
in 11 States is shown in table 1. A more extensive 
presentation of details will appear subsequently 
in the Bulletin. 

The most striking feature of the experience for 
the States shown is the fact that the proportion 
of all claimants who exhausted their benefit rights 
was markedly lower in the two States—North 
Carolina and West Virginia—which provided uni- 
form duration of 16 and 14 weeks, respectively, 
than in those where duration was variable.'!. In 
other words, it is clearly evident that the States 
with provisions for variable duration did not pro- 


1Although uniform duration of 16 weeks is provided under the Ohio stat- 
ute, the disqualification provisions are such that many claimants are entitled 
to only 13 weeks of benefits. 
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vide benefits during as many weeks of claimants’ 
unemployment as did the States with uniform 
duration provisions. 

Equally significant was the fact that a larger 
proportion of claimants entitled to smaller weekly 
benefit amounts tended -to exhaust their rights 
than did those with larger weekly benefit amounts. 
Exclusive of North Carolina, West Virginia, and 
Ohio, where uniform duration provisions existed, 
the exhaustion ratio for claimants with minimum 
weekly benefit amounts seldom was less than 70 
percent in the States for which these data were 
available. In other words, at least 7 out of every 
10 claimants entitled to the minimum weekly 
benefit amounts exhausted their rights before the 
end of the benefit year. On the other hand, the 
proportion of claimants who received the maximum 
weekly benefit amount and who exhausted their 
rights was as high as 70 percent in only one State, 
Oklahoma. It is evident, therefore, that the 
claimants who received smaller weekly benefit 
checks—the group with low earnings in the first 
instance—also received them for a shorter period 
of time than those entitled to larger weekly benefit 
amounts. 

Average potential duration of all claimants in 
States with variable duration ranged from a low of 
8.6 weeks in Oklahoma to a high of 15 weeks in 
Michigan. For claimants entitled to benefits of 
$8 per week or less in Oklahoma the potential 
duration barely approximated 7 weeks. Since 23 
percent of the Oklahoma claimants had weekly 
benefit amounts within this range, this proportion 
of the claimants could have drawn at most only 
$56 during their benefit years. 

The range of actual average duration of benefit 
payments among the States was much narrower 
than the variations in claimants’ potential rights. 
This difference is to be expected as a result of re- 
employment prior to exhaustion of benefits during 
a period of generally favorable employment condi- 
tions. Since actual duration is in part a function 
of the reemployment experience of claimants, 
actual duration can fall far below potential dura- 
tion when employment conditions are favorable. 

Although data are fragmentary, the gap be- 
tween the date of exhaustion and the end of the 
benefit year—the period during which any unem- 
ployment remains uncompensated—apparently is 
large for many claimants. Of all Michigan claim- 
ants, about one-third had at least 6 unprotected 
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months after exhaustion occurred. In New Hamp- 
shire, one-third of all the claimants studied were 
without the protection offered by unemployment 
compensation for intervals ranging from 6 to 10 
months. Of all claimants in Minnesota whose 
benefit years began during the period January-— 
March 1939, about two-fifths had utilized all their 
rights within the fourth month after their benefit 
years began. About 15,000 claimants were thus 
faced with 8 or more months in which they could 
draw no benefits. More than one-fourth of the 
51,799 West Virginia claimants whose uniform 
benefit years began on April 1, 1939, exhausted 
all benefit rights at least 3 months before the 
benefit year ended. This gap between exhaustion 
and the end of the benefit year existed in that 
State in spite of provisions for uniform duration 
of 14 weeks. 

The existence of such gaps of varying length 
between the date of exhaustion and the end of 
the benefit year for a large proportion of claimants 
both in States where the duration provisions were 
relatively liberal, as in West Virginia and Mich- 
igan, as well as in States where duration provisions 
were stringent, as in Minnesota, is significant. 
Although data are available from relatively few 
States, the benefit formulas in these States are 
sufficiently varied and representative to indicate 
that, under each of the unemployment compensa- 
tion laws, many claimants have been faced with 
several months during which they could not 
draw benefits for any weeks of unemployment. 

If all claimants who exhausted their rights were 
reemployed within a short time after the date of 
exhaustion, a gap between the date of exhaustion 
and the date the new benefit year began would 
have no serious implications for the adequacy of 
the unemployment compensation laws. In most 
of the States from which data are available, how- 
ever, it is evident that those who exhausted their 
rights experienced further unemployment after 
benefit payments ceased. A recent study in 
Michigan, for example, showed that, while about 
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one-third of those who exhausted their benefit 
rights were reemployed during the same calendar 
quarter in which exhaustion occurred, one-third 
of those who exhausted their rights had not been 
reemployed by the quarter following the end of the 
benefit year.” 

Although such precise information is not avail- 
able from other States, the existence of a large 
volume of uncompensated unemployment in States 
providing variable duration is shown by the data 
in the table. In the column “Exhaustion ratio 
of claimants with potential duration at maximum 
number of weeks,” it will be noted that the pro- 
portion of claimants who were entitled to the 
maximum potential duration and who actually 
drew all the benefits to which they were entitled 
varied from about 30 to about 60 percent. Data 
on the complete reports from which these summary 
figures are derived show that these workers are 
reemployed more rapidly than those with lower 
potential benefit rights. It may, therefore, be 
safely assumed that an even larger proportion of 
those potentially entitled to fewer than the maxi- 
mum potential number of weeks of benefits—a 
group which comprised from 28 to 88 percent of 
the total claimant group among these States— 
remained unemployed long enough to draw from 
14 to 16 weeks of benefits had they not exhausted 
their rights. Therefore, these workers were 
unemployed and unable to draw benefits between 
the date of exhaustion and, in most States, their 
sixteenth week of unemployment following the 
waiting period. Moreover, all available data on 
the duration of unemployment show that many 
workers experience more than 16 or even 20 weeks 
of unemployment during a year. Hence, it is 
probable that even of those who drew 16 full 
weeks of benefits, many had weeks of uncompen- 
sated unemployment after their benefits were 
exhausted. 


? Creamer, Daniel, and Wellman, Arthur C., “Adequacy of Unemploy- 
ment Benefits in the Detroit Area During the 1938 Recession,’”’ Social Security 
Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 11 (November 1940), p. 5. 








Amendments to State Unemployment Compensation Laws 


Enacted During 1940 


Amendments to State unemployment com- 
pensation laws were enacted in 1940 in the 
District of Columbia, in 8 of the 9 States with 
legislatures in regular session, and in 5 of the 10 
States with legislatures in special session. Of the 
nearly 200 amendments introduced, 45 were 
adopted and became law. Most of the amend- 
ments enacted simply brought the State laws in 
line with the Social Security Act Amendments of 
1939. However, several States effected basic 
revisions in the benefit structure, and a few States 
made substantial changes in financing the unem- 
ployment compensation system. 

Coverage.—Practically all the amendments re- 
lating to coverage provided for exclusion of one 
or several of the types of employments which 
had been excluded from the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act under the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1939. Of the 10 States making 
such changes, 7 adopted substantially the defini- 
tion of agricultural labor contained in the Federal 
act. 

Experience rating—Only a few changes were 
finally effected in experience-rating provisions, 
although considerable attention was devoted to 
this subject. Louisiana repealed experience rat- 
ing and substituted a provision for study of the 
problem. Virginia adopted an experience-rating 
system designed to replenish the unemployment 
compensation fund each year by the average 
annual amount of benefits paid out in the 3 pre- 
ceding years. The Alabama Legislature, in codi- 
fying the Alabama statutes, enacted experience- 
rating provisions as part of the code. Because 
these provisions are part of the code, they do not 
become effective until 30 days after proclamation 
by the Governor. This proclamation had not 
been issued by the end of 1940. 

Financing.—The only general change in financ- 
ing was the provision made in 10 States for col- 
lecting contributions on the first $3,000 only of 
each worker’s annual wages. Twenty-six State 
laws now contain this provision. Most of the 
other 25 States have effected the same change 
through regulation, pending action by the next 
session of the legislature. 
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The provision in the Louisiana law for employee 
contributions was repealed. Only 5 States now 
require contributions of employees. The employer 
contribution rate in the District of Columbia was 
reduced from 3.0 to 2.7 percent. In New York 
the contribution rate was reduced from 3.0 to 
2.7 percent for employers subject only to the 
State tax; the 2.7-percent rate continues to apply 
to employers subject to both the Federal un- 
employment tax and the State tax. 

Benefits.—The 1940 legislatures took few signifi- 
cant steps toward increasing weekly benefit rates 
of benefit duration. A minimum weekly benefit 
of $7 is established in New Jersey, of $6 in the 
District of Columbia, and of $3 in Louisiana and 
Mississippi. Mississippi also provides a uniform 
duration of 14 weeks for all eligible unemployed 
workers other than workers in seasonal industry, 
and added provisions for benefits for partial 
unemployment. 

In New Jersey the weekly benefit rate for total 
unemployment was increased from \%_ to Me of the 
highest quarterly earnings. The minimum weekly 
benefit was raised to $7, the maximum to $18, 
and benefit duration was increased to \% of the 
worker’s base-year earnings, or 18 times his 
weekly benefit amount. Provision is also made 
for benefits for partial unemployment. 

The benefit structure of the District of Colum- 
bia unemployment compensation law was changed 
from a weeks-of-employment to an earnings basis 
and now follows the type of formula generally 
used for calculating weekly benefit rate and 
duration of benefits. Provision for additional 
allowances for dependents is retained in the 
amended law, but the calculation of such allow- 
ances is simplified. 

The Kentucky law was amended to provide a 
schedule of benefit rates based on the worker’s 
annual earnings and a flat duration of eight 
2-week benefit periods for all eligible workers. 
Another change in the Kentucky law was the 
establishment of a biweekly benefit period. 

After the approval of the Federal Selective 
Training and Service Act, bills were introduced 
in the few State legislatures then in session, to 
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preserve the benefit rights of workers who enter 
military service. However, only New Jersey 
adopted such legislation. 

Eligibility —The tendency evident in 1939 
legislation to shorten the waiting period continued 
in 1940. Eight States reduced the waiting period; 
six of them now require a waiting period of 2 
weeks in the benefit year, and the other two States 
require 1 week. 

Four States increased the amount of wages 
required for eligibility. The District of Columbia 
requirement was changed from employment in 
13 weeks to a varying amount of earnings specified 
by schedule for each weekly benefit rate. 

Disqualifications.—In Louisiana the disqualifi- 
cation with respect to unemployment due to a 
labor dispute was amended to limit the number 
of weeks of disqualification which may be im- 


posed. In Kentucky provision was made for 
reducing the worker’s benefit rights by 1 to 8 
times his benefit rate in cases of refusal of suitable 
work, discharge for misconduct, knowingly making 
a false statement to establish his right to benefits, 
and voluntarily leaving work without good cause. 
Railroad unemployment insurance.—With amend- 
ments to four State laws in 1940, the legislation 
necessary to transfer the proper amount of moneys 
to the railroad unemployment insurance account 
has been adopted in all States except Georgia and 
Kentucky. Legislation for this purpose which 
had been enacted in Kentucky was declared un- 
constitutional in part by the highest court of that 
tate; accordingly Congress, in June 1940, acted 
to extend until July 1, 1942, the time within 
which the transfer must be effectively authorized 
by a State so situated. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance’ 


The major amendments to the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act which were adopted 
in October 1940 became effective first with respect 
to registration periods begun on or after No- 
vember 1.' Operations in the regional offices of 
the Railroad Retirement Board in the 4 weeks 
ended November 29 include therefore adjudica- 
tions under the act prior to amendment as well as 
processing in accordance with principles of the 
amended act. 

In the months July-October applications for 
certificate of benefit rights were received from un- 
employed workers who desired to establish their 
right to benefits on the basis of compensation 
credited for 1939. This group consisted mainly of 
employees whose first benefit year, in which rights 
were based on compensation for 1938, expired or 
who never received benefits on the basis of 1938 
wages. Under the amended act the rights for all 
registration periods commenced after October 31 
are related to the base year 1939. Therefore all 
workers who had not previously submitted an ap- 
plication for certificate of benefit rights based on 
1939 wages and who had a registration period be- 
gun in November filed such applications during 

*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board. 


| For a description of the amendments, see the Bulletin, November 1940, 
pp. 12-29. 
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that month. This factor accounts in part for an 
increase in the number of applications received in 
the 4 November weeks. Total receipts during the 
period amounted to 30,495, or an average of 7,624 
per week, compared with a weekly average of 2,812 
for October (table 1). The increase in applications 
due to the change in the law was particularly 
prominent in the first November week, when the 
number reached 10,285. 

As a result of the amendments, applications 
based on 1939 wages were received in November 
from some of the 71,800 employees who under the 
old act would still have had a benefit year based 
on 1938 wages current during that month. How 
many of them actually submitted such applica- 
tions is not known. It is probable, however, 
that the increase in applications traceable to the 
change in the law originated mainly with two 
groups: the group of 5,000 employees who at the 
end of October were claiming benefits on the basis 
of 1938 compensation, and the group of 8,000 
employees who by the end of October had ex- 
hausted their right to benefits based on 1938 
wages although under the old act their first 
benefit year would not have terminated until some 
time after the end of November. 

Another factor, probably more important than 
the amendments, in the rise of applications in 
November was the increase in unemployment 
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during the month. According to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, employment on class I 
railroads declined by nearly 31,500 from the 
middle of October to the middle of November. 
A decline of over 28,300 occurred in maintenance 
of way and structures and of over 3,000 in the 
maintenance of equipment, both attributable 
mainly to seasonal factors. In 1939, with a de- 
cline in class I railroad employment of only 17,000 
in November, the number of applications filed 
increased by about 2,300 per week. It is likely 
therefore that considerably more than half of the 
4,800 increase in the average weekly number of 
applications in November 1940 is traceable to an 
increase in unemployment. 

The total number of applications based on 1939 
wages received by November 29, 1940, was 
115,486, as compared with 138,598 applications 
based on 1938 wages received by December 1, 
1939. The large increase in applications in No- 
vember 1940 thus raised the total for the period 
to a number only 17 percent lower than the receipts 
in the comparable period of the preceding year. 

By the end of November certificates of benefit 
rights based on 1939 wages were issued to 106,247 
applicants. The distribution of these certificates 
by the amount of base-year wages is substantially 
similar to the distribution of the 100,000 bene- 
ficiaries in 1939 who were likely to have had a 
certificate of benefit rights issued before the end of 
November 1939. Since an application is submit- 
ted on the first day of the first half month and the 
first benefit is not certified until the end of the 
second half month, the minimum lapse of time 
between the issue of a certificate of benefit rights 
and the certification of the first benefit is about 
1 month. The beneficiaries in 1939 comparable 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applica- 
tions for certificate of benefit rights and claims 
received, by specified period, July-November 1940 





























Period Applications| Claims 
ace cn ednecencemate 115, 486 493, 771 
|S EE Soe een 30,495 | 93, 193 

dE aidan ch vatesieeiidermim nme maecibes 10, 285 20, 050 
ES eee 6, 727 19, 705 
SE tt endiginnennsncciwnens Salneikenthorssmnanctennnta 7, 601 27, 712 
es te cab iibieatacahebesennowens 5, 882 25, 726 
Weekly averages: 
i dnitnicnaasnancecaieebebs 8, 627 22, 950 
ea... Skee newece 4, 138 24, 240 
et cbnashuanandacksbonscese 2, 809 22, 721 
SE eae 2, 812 19, 596 
ida ehicot aciehidowssesnene 7, 624 23, 299 
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to applicants with certificates of benefit rights by 
the end of November 1940 are therefore the bene- 
ficiaries whose second half month was completed 
a few days before the end of the year. This simi- 
larity may be seen from the figures below. 





Percent with specified base-year wages 





Item Total 
$150- | $200- | $475- | $750- |$1, 025~|$1, 300 
199 | 474 | 749 | 1,024] 1, 299 = 











Applicants with certificates 
ased on 1939 wages is- 
sued by Nov. 29, 1940....| 100.0 | 7.9 | 35.4 | 21.1] 12.4 9.0} 142 
Beneficiaries with rights 
based on 1938 wages by 
OS | Gc 100.0 | 7.7 | 34.4] 21.6] 14.5 9.8] 120 


























The similarities as well as the differences found 
at the upper end of the scale can be explained in 
terms of the distribution by credited compensation 
of all employees qualified for benefits by virtue of 
their wages for 1938 and for 1939. The number 
of employees with credited compensation of $150- 
1,299 was substantially the same in 1939 as in 
1938 in total and by individual base-year wage 
classes; of the 73,400 increase in 1939 in the total 
number with wages of $150 or more, 69,000 were in 
the group with compensation of $1,300 or over. 
These figures show also that almost one-fourth of 
the applicants to date are likely to have their 
daily benefit rates increased under the amended 
act, since the increases apply to the groups with 
base-year wages of $1,000 or over. 

Claims received in the 4 November weeks were 
submitted both under the old act for 15-day 
periods begun prior to November and under the 
amended act for 14-day periods begun in Novem- 
ber. A total of 93,193 claims was received, or an 
average of 23,299 per week. The increase from 
the October average of 19,596, resulting from the 
rise in claims received in the second half of the 
month, reflects mainly the rise in unemployment. 
The group of 8,000 employees, to which reference 
was made above, may also have contributed some 
portion of the increase in the claim load because 
their right to benefits was restored in November 
under the amended act. 

A total of 52,521 claims was adjudicated in 
November on the basis of the act prior to amend- 
ment. Of them, 6,927 were held to be waiting- 
period or potential waiting-period claims, and 
36,082 were certified for benefit payment. The 
remaining 9,512 claims were not subject to certifi- 
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cation because they contained registrations with 
respect to fewer than 8 days of unemployment in 
the half month or because the claims were held 
invalid because of ineligibility of the claimant 
or disqualification of the unemployment claimed 
for the half month. 

Only one-fourth of the claims submitted under 
the amended act were completely processed by 
November 29. The delay in processing was due 
to the fact that no claim could be adjudicated 
under the amended act until the maximum rights 
for the benefit year ending June 1941 were de- 
termined. For many claimants the maximum 
rights were subject to reduction for the number 
of compensable days in the period July—-October 
1940. Of the 11,812 claims adjudicated on the 
basis of the amended act, 3,908 were for registra- 
tion periods in which benefits were payable for 
every day of unemployment in excess of 4, and 
5,324 for registration periods in which compensa- 
tion was payable only for days of unemployment 
in excess of 7; the latter were filed by claimants 
who had not served a waiting period since June 30. 
In addition, 137 claims contained registrations for 
exactly 7 days of unemployment; these received 
credit for waiting period but no benefits. On the 
remaining 2,443 claims adjudicated under the 
amended act no waiting-period credit or benefits 
were allowed, because of an insufficient number 
of days of unemployment or because of ineligi- 
bility of the claimant on the basis of 1939 
compensation. 

The number and amount of benefit certifications 
in the 4 November weeks under the old law and 
under the amended act are shown below. 











Item Number Amount 
_ —_— bin tsinmersiiee erica 45,014 $685, 049 
I ES eee ohana 36, 082 526, 829 
Under amended act: 
With waiting-period credit__..............---. 5, 324 77, 255 
I dianinkes Aun ineinenieae scusesaitanaaiain 3, 908 80, 965 











The average benefit per certification under the 
original act declined from $14.83 in October to 
$14.60 in November as the result of a reduction 
in both the average benefit rate per day and in 
the number of days of unemployment per com- 
pensable half month. The small number of bene- 
fit certifications under the amended act limits the 
significance of the averages applying to them. 
It is of interest, however, that the average of 
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Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applica- 
tions for certificate of benefit rights and claims 
received, by region, July-October 1939 and 1940 














Applications Claims 
Region July- | July- | Percent-| July- | July- | Percent- 
October | Octo age |O age 
1939 1940 | change 1939 1940 | change 
Allregions_.| 117,333 | 84,991 —27.6 | 432,096 | 400, 578 —7.3 
New York !_____. 32,379 | 18,986 | —41.4 | 116,030 | 85,132 —26.6 
Cleveland !______. 14,030 | 10,660) ~—24.0 | 54,855 41,900 —23.4 
RARE 19,519 | 15,120) —22.5| 71,501 | 66,678 —6.9 
Atlanta !___...... 15,275 | 11,664 | —23.4 | 64,026) 64,820 +1.2 
Minneapolis... .... 5, 135 3,515 | —31.5 | 18,450 | 13,402 -.4 
Kansas City...... 11, 560 9,680 | —16.3 | 42,987) 51,605 +20.3 
pati ER 7, 042 5, 939 —15.7 | 31,150) 34,689 +114 
\ Se 4, 736 3,379 | —28.7 | 14,957 | 16,803 +12.3 
| SRST 2, 484 1,995 | —19.7 6, 692 6, 647 —.6 
San Francisco... 5,173 4,053 | —21.7| 16,358 | 18,713 +14.4 























1 Ficures for 1939 ote for comparison with 1940. New York office 
credited with all applications and claims re in 1939 by Boston office 
and with 7.5 percent of receipts in Richmond office. Remainder of receipts 
in Richmond was allocated to Atlanta, 80 percent, and to Cleveland, 12.5 
percent. 


$14.51 for certifications with a maximum of 7 
compensable days is practically the same as the 
average under the original law with a maximum 
of 8 compensable days; this fact may reflect the 
effect of the increase in the daily benefit amount. 
The average for certifications for registration 
periods with a maximum of 10 benefit days was 
$20.72, or 41 percent greater than the average for 
old-law certifications, mainly because of the 
increase in the number of compensable days. 


Operations by region, July-October 1940 


Because of the changes in the law effective in 
November, only the first 4 months of the second 
year of operation under the act are comparable 
to the corresponding period in 1939. In July— 
October 1940 the volume of applications and 
claims was lower than in the same months of 
1939, partly because of increase in employment 
in the industry. In addition, certain administra- 
tive factors were important. The number of 
applications declined because a substantial num- 
ber of employees in the period July—October 1940 
still had rights to benefits on the basis of compensa- 
tion credited for 1938; therefore many of them did 
not submit applications for certificate of benefit 
rights based on wages for 1939. The number of 
claims, however, did not decline in proportion to 
the reduction in unemployment in the industry 
because of the increase in the number of employees 
with qualifying base-year earnings due to the 
improved employment conditions in 1939. 

The decline from 1939 in the volume of applica- 
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tions and claims was not uniform through the 
country (table 2). The greatest decrease in 
applications occurred in the New York region and 
the smallest in the territory served by the Dallas 
and Kansas City offices. Claims receipts de- 
clined in 5 regions, with the largest decline in 
New York. Of the 5 regions where claim loads 
were greater in 1940, the largest increase was 
shown by the Kansas City office. These regional 
variations probably result from differences in the 
amount of reemployment. According to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, employment 
on class I railroads in July-October 1940 was 4 
percent higher than in the same period in 1939; 
however, recovery was below the national average 
in New England and in the Western district, and 
a decline occurred in the Southwest. The latter 
probably accounts for the increase in the claims 
in the Kansas City and Dallas regions, while the 
very large rise in employment on the carriers of 
the Central East and the Pocahontas regions is 
reflected in substantial decreases in the claim load 
for the New York and Cleveland regional offices. 

In previous comments on benefit certifica- 
tions for the period July-October 1940, it was 
indicated that the certifications based on credited 
compensation for 1939 had a lower average daily 
benefit rate and a higher average number of com- 
pensable days than certifications based on credited 
compensation for 1938. For all 1940 certifications 
the average daily benefit rate was lower and the 
duration of unemployment per half month was 
greater than for certifications for the correspond- 
ing period of 1939. The figures presented in table 3 
covering certifications in 1939 and 1940 for half 
months begun on or after July 1 and prior to 
November 1 permit the testing of these statements 
on the basis of data free of possible distortion 
caused by administrative lags. 

An examination of this table confirms these 
observations and shows also that there were no 
differences among the regions with regard to these 
changes. For the country as a whole and also for 
every region the average daily benefit amount for 





certifications with 8 compensable days and for 
other certifications was lower in 1940 than in 1939, 
The increase in the duration of unemployment ip 
compensable half months was reflected mainly jn 
the rise of the proportion of certifications with § 
compensable days, and to some extent in the in. 
crease in the average of compensable days for other 
certifications. All regions follow this pattern, 


Table 3.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Average 
benefit payment, average daily benefit amount, and 
average number of compensable days of unemploy- 
ment in benefit certifications for half-monthly peri- 
ods, by region, July-October 1939 and 1940! 





























Certifications Certifications 
with 8 compen- | with 1-7 compen- 
sable days sable days 
oe | 
Region and period meat 
| ae Percent | Average | Average — 
of total | — dail of 
certifi- | benefit | benefit bee! 
cations | amount | amount Pays 
All regions: 
July-October 1939___.... $14. 79 57.7 $2. 30 $2. 31 4% 
July-October 1940___. .. - 14. 92 61.6 2. 25 2.23 4.35 
Base year 1938_________. 14. 84 55.3 2. 37 2.35 4.17 
Base year 1939__.....__. 14. 94 63.6 2.22 2. 24 4.4 
J uly-October: 
New York: 1939.......... 14. 62 57.0 2.34 2.35 3.9% 
sR 14. 88 59.7 2.31 2.33 4.02 
Cleveland: 1939. ........- 14.00 53.6 2. 24 2. 27 4.16 
ee. 14.34 59.4 2.19 2. 21 4.% 
Chicago: 1939. _.........- 14. 56 55.5 2.28 2.30 4.32 
1 Tee 14. 96 60.6 2.27 2.29 4.4” 
Atlanta: 1939__. 15. 16 61.0 2. 25 2.27 4. 69 
1 Gon. 14.72 62.2 2.19 2.23 4.54 
Minneapolis: 1939... ...- 14.74 59.5 2. 22 2.21 4.64 
_, Se 14. 63 72.9 2. 21 2.19 4.51 
Kansas City: 1939_. 15. 47 60.7 2.34 2.29 4.62 
Ser 15.00 60.7 2. 26 2.29 4.48 
Se: 14.30 53.8 2. 30 2.31 4.08 
aaa 14. 60 58.5 2. 25 2.30 4.21 
Ppemwer: Ieee... ......4. 15. 26 55. 5 2. 38 2. 36 4.49 
re 14. 76 61.3 2.18 2.23 4.53 
Seattle: 1939_...._- 16. 03 61.3 2.39 2. 42 4. 59 
aaa 15. 37 68.0 2. 23 2.27 4.44 
San Francisco: 1939_. 16. 70 68. 6 2.42 2. 36 4. 68 
1940. . 16. 61 69.6 2. 39 2.34 4. 50 











! Based on a 20-percent sample of benefit certifications in each regional office. 
The period July—October 1939 covers benefit certifications for half months 
begun prior to Oct. 29, 1939; the period July-October 1940 covers benefit 
certifications for half months begun subsequent to June 30, 1940, and prior 


to Nov. 2, 1940. 

Because the above changes between 1939 and 1940 
are found in every region, no significant shifts 
can be noted in the ranking of the regions with 
regard to the average benefit payment; San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle are still the highest, while Cleve- 
land and Dallas are still lowest in this scale. 
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Statistics for the United 


From October to November, total expenditures 
in the continental United States for payments to 
recipients of public assistance and earnings of per- 
sons employed under Federal work programs 
increased 2.2 percent to $278.0 million. This 
aggregate amount excludes all costs of adminis- 
tering the several programs and of materials, 
equipment, and supplies used on work projects. 
It is estimated that November payments benefited 
5.9 million households, which included 16.5 million 
persons. These figures represent increases from 
the preceding month of 4.3 percent in the number 
of households and 4.1 percent in the number of 
persons. 

The upward movement in total expenditures in 
November was attributable mainly to a marked 
expansion in total earnings of persons employed 


States, November 1940 


on Federal work and construction projects other 
than those of the Work Projects Administration, 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and National Youth 
Administration. Aggregate earnings on such proj- 
ects rose 20.7 percent to $72.9 million, and the 
average weekly number of persons employed in- 
creased 31.4 percent to 641,000. Large relative 
expansions also occurred in both work programs 
of the NYA, but the amounts expended under 
these programs comprise extremely small shares of 
total assistance and earnings. The total sum 
earned under the student work program was 42.0 
percent greater than in October, and the total 
number of persons employed during the month 
was 28.8 percent larger. Under the out-of-school 
work program, an increase of 11.3 percent in aggre- 
gate earnings was accompanied by a rise of 12.9 


Chart 1.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, January 1933-November 1940 
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percent in the number employed during the 
month. 

Slightly larger amounts of obligations were 
incurred in November for payments to recipients 
of the three special types of public assistance. 
Expenditures for old-age assistance increased 1.1 
percent to $41.3 million, and payments for aid to 


dependent children moved upward 1.4 percent to 
$11.7 million. Obligations incurred for aid to the 
blind totaled $1.8 million, only 0.1 percent more 
than in the preceding month. November earnings 
of persons enrolled in the CCC amounted to $18.7 
million—1.3 percent above the October level; the 
number of persons enrolled was 1.4 percent higher, 





Table 1.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by month, January 1938-November 1940 ! 


{In thousands] 










































































, ee Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
Obligations incurred ? for. programs § 
Subsistence — 
Mans br National Youth 
Special types of public assistance ? certified by att 

Year and month Total the Farm Administration ' Other Fed. 

General Security Civilian Work Proj-| eral work 

relief Adminis- | Conserva- Out-ot- [ects Admin-| and con- 

Old-age Aid to Aid to the tration‘ | tion Corps*| Student ool istration * | struction 

assistance dependent blind work work projects * 

children program ne 
program 
$3, 486, 971 $392, 383 $97,441 $18, 958 $476, 202 $22, 579 $230,318 | $19,598 | $41,558 | $1, 750,834 $437, 100 
237, 135 31, 186 7, 357 1, 451 “6, 404 2, 204 19, 940 1, 996 2, 552 93, 060 30, 985 
245, 708 31, 403 7, 572 1, 489 47, 207 2, 473 19, 461 2, 166 2, 688 103, 092 28, 158 
263, 104 31, 782 7, 874 1, 519 47,471 2, 577 18, 336 2, 203 2, 739 119, 693 28, 911 
273, 944 32, 072 7, 880 1, 527 41,113 2, 325 18, 311 2, 255 2, 766 131, 419 34, 278 
283, 640 32, 319 7, 886 1, 555 37, 337 2, 156 18,014 2, 406 3,075 137, 916 40, 976 
294, 368 32, 276 7, 987 1, 580 36, 747 1, 756 17,174 1, 550 3, 585 146, 068 45, 644 
299, 010 32, 826 8, 013 1, 603 35, 999 1, 291 19, 848 0 3, 701 155, 709 40,02 
307, 227 32, 915 8, 300 1, 619 36, 244 1,117 20, 334 6 3, 903 167, 999 34, 70 
312, 280 33, 259 8, 389 1, 634 35, 406 1, 231 18, 767 211 3, 930 169, 659 39, 795 
320, 298 33, 625 8, 506 1, 643 34, 934 1, 483 20, 367 1, 980 4, 028 176, 100 37, 632 
325, 596 33, 981 8, 739 1, 660 36, 476 1, 703 20, 514 ?, 408 4, 193 177, 229 38, 605 
324, 663 34, 740 8, 939 1, 678 40, 2, 263 19, 252 2,417 4, 400 172, 892 37, 217 
3, 494, 845 430, 469 114, 947 20, 750 481, 767 19, 056 230, 513 22, 708 51, 538 1, 565, 224 557, 873 
316, 293 35, 006 9, 226 1, 687 43, 699 2. 391 20, 642 2, 266 4, 347 160, 606 36, 423 
310, 112 35, 120 9, 395 1, 704 45, 025 2, 327 20, 689 2, 457 4, 472 154, 765 3A, 157 
318, 497 35, 188 9, 498 1,714 46, 585 2, 492 18, 103 2, 446 4, 451 162, 596 35, 425 
309, 373 35, 299 9, 212 1,719 41, 274 2, 242 19, 974 2, 494 4, 318 152, 457 40, 384 
308, 069 35, 198 9, 279 1,714 39, 234 1, 689 20, 432 2, 494 4, 286 147, 979 45, 766 
304, 551 35, 797 9, 585 1, 729 37, 049 1, 284 18, 637 1, 935 3, 993 40, 53, 047 
279, 141 36, 184 9, 630 1, 729 36, 268 828 19, 317 (10) 2, 561 122, 112 50, 512 
276, 568 36, 378 9, 663 1, 739 38, 228 1, 212 19, 372 5 4, 145 111, 593 54, 233 
258, 274 36, 511 9, 712 1, 736 38, 658 856 17, 306 4, 222 050 56, 126 
268, 36, 335 9, 840 1, 744 38, 719 19, 308 2, 390 4, 437 101, 986 52, 965 
271, 816 36, 626 9, 900 1, 763 38, 293 1, 165 19, 321 2, 952 4, 864 105, 589 51, 342 
273, 558 36, 828 10, 009 1,774 38, 734 1, 702 17, 621 2, 962 5, 442 111, 894 46, 502 
269, 164 38, 199 10, 385 1, 790 41, 537 2, 008 19, 426 2, 852 5, 816 109 759 37, 300 
272, 636 38, 526 10, 513 1, 783 40, 424 2, 293 19, 605 3,114 6, 138 115, 032 35, 207 
279, 001 38, 329 10, 721 1, 793 39, 085 2, 805 17, 479 3, 266 6, 251 124, 363 34, 907 
277, 974 38, 490 10, 839 1, 800 36, 680 2, 500 18, 051 3, 370 5, 932 119, 959 40, 352 
273, 299 38, 656 10, 892 1, 803 3A, 273 2, 144 17, 908 3, 427 5, 554 114, 339 44, 302 
254, 928 39, 200 10, 982 1, 822 31, 376 1, 516 15, 872 2, 314 5, 708 100, 419 45, 720 
251, 222 39, 638 11, 085 1,817 32, 155 637 18, 137 2 8, 407 97, 076 47, 268 
256, 977 39, 928 11, 218 1, 832 31, 658 940 19, 022 4 4, 759 97, 317 50, 290 
249, 842 40, 034 11, 315 1, 829 28, 505 732 16, 828 106 4,791 93, 341 52, 361 
271, 999 40, 862 11, 546 1, 847 29, 226 811 18, 479 2, 150 4, 898 101, 792 60, 387 
278, 034 41, 306 11, 708 1, 849 28, 893 831 18, 725 3, 053 5, 450 93, 312 72, 908 
1 Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision; exclude cost of ad- of persons enrolled by average of $70 for each month | ap June 1939, $67 
ministration and of. materials, equipment, and other items incident to for July-October, and $66.25 for subsequent months. This ave amount - 
— of work programs. For data for 1933-37, see the Bulletin, February based on amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances, for cloth 


5 Seer, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for cer’ 
other items. 

7 Figures for January 1938-June 1939 from the WPA, Division of eee 
for subsequent months from the NYA; represent earnings during all pay-ro 
periods ended during month. 

8 Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; repr. sent earnings of persons 


52-53. 
oT Pieares exclude cost of hospitalization and burial and, beginning with 
Se ‘ember 1940, of medical care. 

Payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds Ss Ae ype 
administered under State approved by the Social Securit: , an 
from State and locai funds for programs administered under State laws with- 
out Federal employed on proiects operated by the WPA and, for July 1938 and subse- 

from the FSA; represent net amount of emergency grant vouchers quent months, earnings of persons employed on Fe.eral agency projects 
corti ——— and value of commodities purchased by the FSA and — by transfer of WPA funds; cover all payee periods ended during 
mon month, 


5 Figures include earnings of | spew certified as in need an-‘1 earnings of all * Ficures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 


other persons em) on work and construction BE rojects financed in whole and Public em ye eb — earnings on other work and construction 
or in part from funds. Figures for the CCC include earnings of projects financed in whole or in from Federal funds and cover all pay- 
led persons only. roll ended ae monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 

¢ Figures estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number 10 than $500. 
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b to Total subsistence payments certified by the Farm the latter month. Aggregate expenditures for 
the Security Administration amounted to 2.5 percent general relief decreased 1.1 percent to $28.9 mil- 
— more than in October. lion, and the total number of cases receiving this 
ngs Total earnings of persons employed on projects type of aid declined 1.5 percent to 1.2 million. 
8.7 of the WPA declined 8.3 percent to $93.3 million; The total amount spent for assistance and earn- 
be the average weekly number of persons employed _ings in November 1940 was 2.3 percent larger than 
er, on such projects increased 1.6 percent to 1.8 mil- —_ that expended in November 1939. This increase 
lion. The disparity in the changes in WPA earn- is attributable primarily to a rise of 42.0 percent 
the ings and employment from October to November __ in total earnings on Federal work and construction 
reflects in part the smaller number of pay days in _ projects other than those of the WPA, NYA, and 
Table 2.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
Be United States, by month, January 1938-November 1940 ' 
k 
{In thousands] 
Estimated undupli- | Recipients of special types of public Cases for | Persons employed under Federal work programs * 
Fed cated total ! assistance $ which 
ork subsist- 
ence atio out. 
on: Cases re- National Youth 
a Aid to depend- eaive py Administration * Other 
rm Year and month eeudié ent children | ,igto| general | Were.cer-| Civilian Work | Federal 
7 A a OE tified by | Conser- Projects | work and 
holds house- assist- blind the Farm pean Student Out-of- Adminis- —" 
— holds | ®° | Fam- | Chil- hie| | wee | ee ee 
11 ilies dren tration § program program 
), 985 
8, 158 1938 
8 Gl EE ee 5, 771 17, 506 1, 600 234 578 57 1, 893 108 285 310 146 1,801 333 
t, 278 ES 6, 089 18, 638 1, 623 241 595 58 1, 996 119 278 320 152 2, 001 315 
), 976 SE es 6, 480 19, 967 1, 646 247 610 60 1,994 126 262 155 2, 319 337 
5, 644 I 6,578 | 20,357 1, 662 252 622 60 1,815 117 262 159 2, 538 391 
), 020 Mey il ed perenne 6, 686 20, 685 1,677 256 630 62 1, 696 112 257 329 179 2, 638 487 
i, 790 | AE 6, 684 20, 774 1, 657 258 638 62 1, 648 93 245 219 2,741 541 
), 795 REE ES 6, 637 20, 685 1,707 260 640 63 1,610 69 284 0 215 2, 996 460 
632 es 6, 772 21, 192 1,716 265 651 tf 1, 581 64 290 2 219 3, 122 339 
, 405 ash ciasncaneceni 6, 812 21, 217 1, 731 268 659 65 1, 526 69 268 49 221 3, 209 365 
217 | aS 7, 076 21, 760 1, 746 271 664 65 1, 497 78 291 322 220 3, 282 376 
—== EF 7, 162 21, 964 1, 762 274 67 66 1, 518 89 293 364 230 3, 330 378 
873 * #|§ December....... 7, 156 21, 892 1, 776 280 67 1, 631 115 275 372 240 3, 156 368 
}, 423 
, 187 7, 131 21, 740 1, 787 287 700 67 1,772 126 295 372 237 3, 016 351 
425 7,17 21, 759 1,799 296 717 67 1,844 123 296 382 242 2, 990 342 
), 384 7, 178 21, 739 1, 813 298 721 68 1, 850 127 259 330 236 3, 004 349 
|, 766 6, 987 20, 986 1, 830 296 715 68 1,724 113 285 384 228 2, 786 392 
, 047 6, 806 20, 233 1, 832 299 7 68 1, 644 87 292 372 225 2, 638 439 
, 512 6, 605 19, 487 1, 842 311 7 68 1, 568 69 266 280 214 2, 570 488 
, 233 6, 250 18, 463 1, 858 312 7 68 1, 540 46 288 (@) 207 2, 279 491 
126 6,029 | 17,619 1, 871 312 750 69 1, 583 72 239 1 211 1, 967 495 
, 965 5, 762 16, 478 1, 884 313 752 69 1, 666 53 255 70 225 1,715 491 
, 42 5, 997 16, 962 1, 894 313 752 69 1, 628 48 288 362 238 1, 867 475 
, 502 6, 084 17, 241 1, 903 313 753 69 1, 559 66 292 423 261 1, 946 452 
oa 6,174 | 17,660 1, 908 315 760 70 1, 559 96 266 434 206 2, 109 402 
, 300 1940 
, 07 January anions ubiatl 6, 355 18, 386 1, 922 325 783 70 1, 674 106 293 437 322 2, 203 319 
, 907 February . . 6, 424 18, 633 1, 927 329 792 70 1, 672 115 296 456 336 2, 293 296 
, 352 March... _. 6, 409 18, 575 1, 933 334 804 70 1, 613 119 264 473 335 2, 204 306 
, 302 SS 6, 235 17, 896 1, 942 338 814 71 1, 527 87 272 482 321 2, 125 340 
.720 ee ae 6, 025 17, 122 1, 953 342 823 71 1, 442 72 270 477 296 1, 963 368 
, 268 Scieciunls naiaiwiciecee 5, 695 16, 065 1, 967 346 | 831 72 1, 355 60 240 313 269 1, 734 393 
290 ae 5, 387 15, 327 1, 986 349 840 72 1, 362 31 274 (") 196 1,639 397 
361 RESTS SPER 5, 443 15, 513 2, 001 353 849 72 1,342 43 287 1 239 1, 684 395 
387 SE 5, 381 15, 232 2, 016 356 857 72 1, 262 35 254 24 238 1,673 432 
908 ere 5,656 | 15, 804 2, 034 360 865 73 1, 231 35 279 340 232 1, 743 438 
ee Sa 5, 900 16, 455 2, 051 363 873 73 1, 213 36 283 438 262 1,771 641 
by ! Figures are partly estimated and cutest torevision. For data for 1933-37, funds; exclude administrative employees. Figures for the CCC include 
in see the Bulletin, February 1940, pp. 54 enrolled persons only. 
ae ? Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 1 Figures are averages computed Hy baw! CCC from reports on number of 
Board. pemeee enrolled on 10th, 20th, and day of so- month except for the 
ics, 3 Includes recipients assisted from Federal, State, and loca! funds for pro- i Division, for which averages are = _Division of St 
roll s administered under State plans approved by the Social Security for January 1938-June 1939 from t: WPA Di olny een 
oard, and from State and local funds for programs administered under ms. uent months from the NYA; represent num! 
ons State laws without Federal participation. Excludes recipients of hospitali- employed during month. 
bse- zation and/or burial only and, beginning with September 1940, of medical * Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average ee 
cts care only, number of persons em ployed during month on projects operated b 
ing ‘ Excludes cases receiving hospitalization and/or burial only and, begin- WPA and, for July 1938 and subsequent months, : anne fon Ay on 
a September 1940, medical care only. Federal agency pro ~~ financed by transfer of WP ds. 
ion igures from the FSA; represent net number of emergency grant vouchers 1 Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
fon certified to cases and number of cases eh commodities purchased by and Pople Employment; represent a weekly number of persons em 
ay- the FSA and distributed during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher paves on other work and construction pro financed in whole or in part 
th per case is certified per month. rom Federal funds during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 
; ¢ Figures include persons certified as in need and all other persons employed " Less than 500 persons. 
on work and construction projects financed in whole or in part from Federal 
ity B : 51 
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CCC, although increases also occurred in the 
amounts expended for payments to recipients of 
each of the special types of public assistance and 
for earnings under each of the work programs 
of the NYA. Smaller sums were expended in 
November 1940 for WPA earnings, CCC earn- 
ings, general relief, and subsistence payments by 
the FSA. 

The movement of total income payments in the 
continental United States from January 1929 
through November 1940 is shown in chart 2. 
This chart indicates the relative importance of 
different types of income payments, including those 
for direct relief and work relief. 

Table 3 presents summary data on the food 
stamp plan, which is operated by the Surplus 
Marketing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture with the principal objective of re- 
moving agricultural surpluses. Persons partici- 
pating in this plan are given blue surplus-food 
stamps in proportion to their purchases of orange- 
colored food stamps. The latter may be used to 


buy any food product sold in retail stores, but blue 
surplus-food stamps may be used to purchase only 
agricultural commodities currently designated as 
surplus by the Department of Agriculture. 


General Relief 


Data on general relief operations in the con- 
tinental United States indicate that in November 
$28.9 million was expended for assistance pay- 
ments to 1.2 million cases (table 4). Payments for 
general relief are made from State and/or local 
funds without Federal participation and represent 
money payments and assistance in kind. The 
data on payments exclude all costs of administer- 
ing the programs, of special programs and activi- 
ties financed with general relief funds, and of 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial of 
recipients. The general relief case may consist 
of a family, a group of unrelated persons com- 
prising a social and economic unit, or an individual, 

In the group of 40 States reporting actual 


Chart 2.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-November 1940 '! 


[Total payments in average month 1929= 100] 
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1 Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial income, and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, National Income Division. 
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figures which exclude data on cases receiving 
only medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial, 
the total number of cases receiving relief declined 
1.5 percent from October to November, and 
aggregate expenditures moved downward 1.3 
percent. Comparable data on total payments 
in November 1939 and November 1940 are avail- 
able for 33 States. For this group of States, the 
total sum expended for general relief was 21.5 
percent smaller in November 1940. Comparison 
of the number of cases assisted in November 1940 
with the number aided in November 1939 is not 
made, because of the lack of comparable data for 
most of the States. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 


Expenditures for November payments to recip- 
ients of the special types of public assistance in 
the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii amounted to $55.0 million. This 
total represents payments made under State 


Table 3.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of surplus-food stamps 
issued in the continental United States, by month, 
May 1939-November 1940 ' 


























Number Number of participants * Value of 
Month ofareas |——— - —-——""————| surplus-food 
included ? Cases Persons stamps issued 
1939 
ERS aa 1 5,711 21, 000 $22, 473 
Sa 2 15, 971 51, 000 101, 848 
a 3 28, 128 75, 700 158, 455 
August......... 6 46, 964 136, 500 285, 413 
September. . 6 5A, 881 156, 300 334, 944 
October. __. 8 61,018 173, 900 371, 203 
November. . 14 79, 000 220, 600 481, 148 
December. __. 19 137, 286 398, 900 833, 956 
1940 
January... ...- 30 196, 648 569, 200 1, 176, 843 
February 38 304, 398 852, 900 1, 745, 367 
ar 53 371, 995 1, 066, 900 2, 210, 602 
April 62 442, 488 1, 277, 300 2, 667, 051 
ay 71 476, 613 1, 393, 300 2, 986, 686 
RE 83 507, 021 1, 488, 500 3, 161, 982 
RE 99 533,077 1, 566, 600 3, 514, 649 
August... . 124 661, 494 1, 916, 500 4, 501, 090 
Septem ber 137 706, O77 2, 072, 100 4, 633, 288 
ober... _. ; 165 705, 401 2, 213, 800 5, 229, 838 
November... coined 4 209 4 839, 837 4 2, 532, 400 4 5, 755, 489 





! Figures do not include persons receiving commodities under direct dis- 
tribution program of the Surplus Marketing Administration or value of such 
commodities. 

An area represents a city, county, or group of counties. Population of 
areas with plans in operation in November 1940 was 40.3 million according to 
peeetnary 1940 population figures released by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

y November 30, 1940, 19 additional areas with a population of 3.0 million 
had been designated for inclusion. 

+ Includes recipients of — assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind; recipients of and those eligible to receive general relief; 
persons certified as in need of relief and employed on or awaiting assignment 
to projects financed by the W PA; and recipients of subsistence payments from 
the FSA. In some areas certain of these groups, in accordance with agree- 
ments with local public welfare authorities, do not participate. Figures 
include for 1 area (Shawnee, Okla.) some low-income families, i. e., those 
having weekly income of less than $19.50, who have been eligible to partici- 
Pate since October 1939. 

‘ Preliminary. 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Adminis- 


tration. 
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plans approved by the Social Security Board and 
payments made under State laws without partic- 
ipation by the Federal Government. The data 
on assistance payments exclude all costs of ad- 
ministering the programs and of medical care, 
hospitalization, and burial of recipients. 

Of the total amount expended for the special 
types of public assistance in November, $54.0 
million or approximately 98 percent was spent in 
States administering these types of assistance 
under the Social Security Act (table 5). About 
$1.0 million was expended for the assistance of 
blind persons and families with dependent children 
in States in which programs for these groups are 
operated without Federal participation. 

The total amount of obligations incurred in all 
States for payments to recipients was 1.1 percent 
larger in November than in the preceding month. 
Expenditures in November 1940 were larger than 
those in November 1939 by $6.8 million or 14.0 
percent. 

Old-age assistance.—Assistance to the aged is 
administered under State plans approved by the 
Social Security Board in all 51 States eligible to 
receive Federal grants for the special types of 
public assistance. In November, obligations 
amounting to $41.4 million were incurred for pay- 
ments to 2.1 million recipients (table 6). The 
total sum expended for assistance was 1.1 percent 
above the October level, and the total number of 
persons aided was 0.8 percent higher. For the 
50 States with comparable data for November 
1939 and November 1940, the total number of 
recipients was 7.7 percent larger in November 
1940, and the total amount of obligations incurred 
was 13.1 percent greater. 

Aid to dependent children.—In November, pay- 
ments for aid to dependent children were made 
under the Social Security Act in 43 States; in 
these States, 352,000 families with 849,000 depend- 
ent children received assistance amounting to 
$11.5 million (table 7). From October to Novem- 
ber the number of families benefited rose 1.1 per- 
cent, the number of children 1.0 percent, and aggre- 
gate expenditures 1.5 percent. In the 42 States 
with approved plans for November 1939 and No- 
vember 1940, the total numbers of families and 
children aided in November 1940 were 16.7 and 
16.8 percent greater, respectively, and total obli- 
gations incurred for assistance were 19.4 percent 
larger. 
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Table 4.—General relief in the continental United States, by State, November 1940 ' 
(Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 26, 1940] 





















































Percentage change * from— 
Number of Amount of Average 
State cases receiv- | obligations in- | amount per October 1940 in— November 
ing relief |curredforrelief*} case — on nk. , 
Number of | Amount of | obligations 
cases obligations 
a 
Total for continental United States #........_..-..-.-2-2 2222. 1, 213, 000 Sf a See eera, OMe adeee woccull 
oo inci nvchenncancadéndiupedekahte ce bela 1, 055, 094 26, 282, 142 $24. 91 —1.5 —1.3 621.5 
i airnturcncccncenss aticiaacusconssibnenesien 2, 437 21, 651 8. 88 1.2 —1.5 +51 
ee ee 3, 234 , 227 14.91 —6.6 —2.2 +32,9 
EL CS LL 4, 340 24, 842 5.72 —.3 —.4 +36.6 
sien sill edtswtan os winestincpineca'enaaprvinstinntsieanhadeiate 79, 385 2, 112, 120 26. 61 —4.8 —5.3 —48,9 
Nee i a ie adhtitswacicwsumiciencnccsscuudeesbedion 114, 163 7 188, 943 13. 34 +4.4 +4.9 +43 
Connecticut................-. bal ltalhagiao aii timneatnecttentoctnratinahinsrmisititnin, Vatieabias iia 13, 366 362, 046 27.09 —4.5 —6,2 2.9 
Teen eT ne nc cnceracqeaecaininammuchel 1, 022 23, 885 23. 37 +.9 10.4 —24.9 
Nee le tania minemcin in einauonieniwetinnainentin 2 033 50, 810 24. 99 +2.9 +4.1 +17.8 
teeth dith smenhcwknnncedwosceescseencoewsenanacenata 9, 427 62, 687 6. 65 —2.8 +2.3 —7.3 
RETEST ee eR SR On SE Ee 6, 295 40, 546 6. 44 —4,1 —2.7 +24.5 
SES SS ae a? 2, 116 31, 664 14. 96 —.8 —.6 +121 
a SEAR Oe Ri aa a 155, 158 3, 658, 672 23. 58 —1.8 —3.0 —5.4 
hee ok wich enelnainnk Sammi anba § 42,000 § 616, 167 14. 67 +2.3 +6. 2 —.9 
25, 185 411, 786 16. 30 +2.8 +11.5 
16, 202 248, 412 15. 15 —1.4 +1.9 —15.9 
6, 400 Sao |.-...... DeuksccbneeSeaeediiesante Wechadels sos 
10, 272 154, 395 15. 03 —.4 —1.4 +519 
9, 100 199, 943 21.97 5.7 +6.3 —3.8 
8, 399 185, 002 22. 03 (1) +1.4 —5.6 
52, 530 1, 408, 683 26. 82 —8.4 —6.6 () 
46, 675 1, 010, 168 21.64 —3.2 —9.1 (*) 
33, 607 786, 225 23.39 +8.7 +17.3 m® 
914 2, 732 2.99 +19.0 +15.6 ( 
24, 078 325, 090 13. 50 +.6 +5.3 +8.3 
4, 334 67, 900 15. 67 +11.2 +13.1 +113 
8, 958 7 362 - ~ +n 6 sae ; sas 
552 420 ‘ 1 4. 19.9 
New Hampshire !° 6, 200 | SS Ee aes See : oss 
RES a a a AR La aE RET) Ss 7 39, 241 7 889, 192 22. 66 —2.7 —1.3 —33.3 
hl dl sack acntine apbswornanneuvbausinminopundionli § 2,026 $17,514 8. 64 +1.2 +.3 
SEER SER EMS eS CN ee RSA cee 12 229, 676 8, 533, 310 37. 15 +.3 +3.4 —8.7 
es Oe wk sae seniateniaheen cheats 4, 864 33, 781 6.95 —.3 —1.7 ® 
I os aasspmeneliinehdibigneencnnaltclpiemnainedii 3, 605 49, 091 13. 62 +33. 3 +36. 6 —17.5 
eine inmaincemacknccnncanmesoecakadcisen 75, 282 1, 350, 248 17. 94 —-13 +3.5 —15.7 
iit cic aenindnwdbeconsepnuneapeassosndauhl 18 11, 227 48, 910 (13) (3) —18.4 —40.0 
inland att oes honcccnstassanvevicnsasesusauhenue 8, 570 135, 247 15. 78 +2.9 +4.6 —6.3 
a ee seesinlenips oun 151, 332 3, 969, 529 26. 23 —5.8 —9.8 —40.4 
i ARR I ae ee a a aa PIT IS a Te 5, 168 161, 463 31. 24 —15.7 —25.7 —39.0 
AAR a RE ALA De 2,170 18, 176 8. 38 —.1 —2.7 6.7 
ind. inenadndientocendancuscsuusdsostqannanuge 4, 268 58, 740 13. 76 +18.2 +19.8 —3.4 
ee cL censwndcbnciibensumabe 3, 000 SS ee! ere Me 
i cas elcic nn owacheiiiohbadnaieeensinnine 10, 280 90, 732 8. 84 —5.9 —.2 | —.9 
ESS SS LES ae en ORT 5, 280 113, 808 | 21. 55 —1.4 +.9 —8.6 
iii ithe Ritint ib s2dnatencenapnennnapncniinneansides 1, 993 34,941 | 17. 53 9 +5.9 (") 
EEE AES GILPARS Es e 5, 649 53, 325 9.44 —3.1 —2.7 —2.4 
Wash hie iil ennai abate cies ind teh ndninemsnnerint ch ewiniestainlihanibe 14, 912 222, 442 14. 92 +20. 0 +21.6 —A.1 
Nene ee ee os wescmmnamencoomenen 11, 121 94, 786 8. 52 +1.2 —2.8 +15.1 
I a i a inentninsgidumaikiben 7 39, 086 7 855, 814 21. 90 +.2 —2.8 —24.2 
I a nmevwibibomaibinionaaiinmalieimus 1, 125 A 15.34 +4.6 +5.9 +L7 
1 Data differ from those published for January-August 1940, because they * Comparison for 33 States. In addition to States mentioned in footnote &, 
exclude cases receiving ical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only, and Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, North Carolina, 


total payments for such services to these cases and to cases also receiving and Vermont are also excluded because comparable data are not available. 
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money payments and/or assistance in kind. Allowances for medical care 
and italization included in money payments are not excluded. They 
also differ from data published for months prior to 1940 which included cases 
receiving medical care only and total payments for medical care. 

1 From State and localfunds. Represents money payments and assistance 
in kind; excludes cost of administration, of materials, equipment, and other 
items incident to operation of work-relief programs, and of special programs. 

3 Not computed from November 1939 for number of cases because com- 
parable data are not available for most States. 

4 Partly estimated. Does not represent total of State figures beeause data 
are estimated to exclude all cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
— burial only, and total payments for these services. 


7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care only and total 
payments for medical care. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
= burial only, and total payments for medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial. 

* Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 

10 Estimated. 

11 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

13 Includes cases receiving medical cars only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

13 Includes 5,328 cases aided under program administered by State board of 
by county commissioners; duplication 


_— welfare, and 5,899 cases aid 
xcludes Ken , New hire, and Tennessee, for which figures n cases aided believed to be large; average per case and percentage nge in 
are estimated; 0, Indiana, New Jersey, New Mexico, and Wisconsin, number of cases cannot be computed. 


for which cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only 
cannot be excluded; and Oklahoma (see footnote 13). 


4 State unemployment relief program my It is estimated that, in addi- 
tion, 2,800 cases received relief amounting to $53,000 from local relief officials. 
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In November 1940, $307,000 was spent for aid 
to dependent children in 8 States in which this 
type of assistance is administered without partic- 
ipation by the Federal Government. This sum 
was paid to 12,500 families for the assistance of 
28,500 dependent children in Alaska, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nevada, 
and Texas. 

Aid to the blind.—November payments for aid 
to the blind in the 43 States with approved plans 
totaled $1.1 million; this amount was received by 
48,800 blind persons (table 8). The total number 


of recipients increased 0.5 percent from October 
to November, and the total amount of obligations 
rose 0.8 percent. In the 40 States for which com- 
parable data are available for November 1939 and 
November 1940, the total number aided was 7.2 
percent higher in November 1940, and total pay- 
ments were 8.6 percent greater. 

Payments for aid to the blind in 4 States in 
which such aid is administered without Federal 
participation amounted to $704,000 in November 
1940. This sum was received by 24,100 persons 
in Illinois, Missouri, Nevada, and Pennsylvania. 


Table 5.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by month, 
January 1938-November 1940 ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 15, 1940] 






































Number of recipients ! Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients + 
Year and month Aid to dependent children * 
Old-age Aid to the Total Old-age Aid to depend-| Aid to tb- 
assistance blind assistance ent children 3 blind 
Families Children 
SS ee ee, ee $494, 797, 140 $360, 402, 054 $93, 427, 846 $10, 967, 240 
1, 602, 025 218, 541, 224 33, 595 , 050, 567 31, 227, 485 7, 014, 662 808, 420 
1, 625, 539 224, 557, 613 35, 149 39, 510, 592 , 443, 7, 222, 237 844, 488 
1, 648, 306 231, 001 572, 582 36, 393 40, 217, 107 31, 821, 575 7, 524, 472 871, 060 
1, 664, 541 236, 241 585, 190 37, 218 40, 522, 133 115, 7, 530, 714 875, 996 
1, 680, 051 240, 504, 024 38, 131 40, 787, 565 32, 364, 7 7, 540, 168 882, 652 
1, 659, 295 243, 422 603, 335 38, 783 40, 872, 494 32, 323, 431 7, 644, 607 904, 456 
1, 709, 812 244, 712 606, 164 39, 596 41, 475, 321 32, 875, 5 7, 671, 460 928, 283 
1, 719, 124 251, 743 620, 181 40, 195 41, 886, 379 32, 965, 7, 978, 814 942, 301 
1, 733, 999 254, 839 628, 755 41, 002 42, 336, 545 33, 309, 172 8, 071, 316 956, 057 
1, 638, 457 257, 415 633, 703 41, 449 40, 287, 138 31, 131, 171 8, 188, 402 967, 565 
November...........--- 1, 764, 569 261, 115 641, 681 42, 256 43, 438, 019 34, 031, 996 8, 422, 218 983, 805 
PES 1, 779, 292 222 654, 42, 938 44, 413, 280 34, 792, 347 8, 618, 776 1, 002, 157 
BI ctincctcncnstccensetaleseusenateneicmeeiacel es See 554, 764, 131 431, 130, 053 111, 183, 281 12, 450, 797 
in kintnineakernscbeameie 1, 790, 055 273, 687 | 670, 040 43, 355 44, 969, 281 35, 058, 634 8, 900, 364 1, 010, 283 
iit iduhininiohexchatcodben 1, 802, 296 282, 108 686, 532 43, 740 45, 260, 728 35, 178, 297 9, 067, 661 1, 019, 770 
Sch stninntiewnwccedtubantaa’ 1, 815, 913 284, 262 689, 946 43, 968 440, 052 35, 242, 039 9, 173, 357 1, 024, 656 
ene A 1, 832, 586 282, 009 683, 888 44, 240 45, 281, 113 35, 354, 391 8, 899, 963 1, 026, 759 
| aa 1, 835, 246 285, 692 691, 663 44, 161 45, 244, 883 35, 253, 819 8, 968, 982 1, 022, 082 
inp ibaa debsiteedinm imimieihsiaian 1, 845, 040 297, 344 717, 989 44, 579 46, 166, 438 35, 852, 758 9, 278, 766 1, 034, 914 
EES 1, 860, 550 298, 627 720, 134 44, 897 46, 601, 353 36, 240, 775 9, 325, 066 1, 035, 512 
ee 1, 874, 090 208, 915 720, 460 45, 255 46, 824, 105 36, 431, 580 9, 349, 336 1, 043, 189 
as 1, 887, 459 299, 707 722, 209 45, 308 47, 014, 370 36, 565, 702 9, 402, 706 1, 045, 962 
I 1, 896, 535 300, 026 722, 040 45, 437 46, 971, 735 36, 390, 582 9, 528, 637 1, 052, 516 
November 1, 905, 968 299, 995 722, 967 45, 608 47, 334, 832 36, 681, 658 9, 590, 872 1, 062, 302 
m 1, 911, 330 301, 823 730, 195 45, 861 47, 655, 241 36, 884, 818 9, 697, 571 1, 072, 852 
1940 
SPS 1, 925, 258 311, 783 753, 697 46, 080 42, 409, 442 38, 255, 752 10, 073, 662 1, 080, 028 
TER 1, 929, 936 315, 772 763, 079 46, 299 49, 877, 121 38, 583, 706 10, 207, 895 1, 085, 520 
dai enmnnnsipanadiontinn 1, 935, 704 320, 667 774, 569 46, 526 49, 893, 933 38, 388, 082 10, 413, 621 1, 092, 230 
7 a ee 1, 944, 957 325, 348 784, 889 46, 865 50, 189, 963 38, 550, 422 10, 539, 364 1, 100, 177 
Piven ddichensesacss 1, 956, 614 329, 179 793, 278 47,174 50, 413, 658 38, 717, 600 10, 589, 750 1, 106, 308 
i ciunuheiicéapesians 1, 970, 507 333, 011 801, 733 47, 576 51, 068, 096 39, 263, 252 10, 686, 131 1, 118, 713 
EE 1, 989, 167 336, 283 811, 160 47, 808 51, 611, 214 39, 701, 860 10, 791, 224 1, 118, 130 
ERE Te 2, 003, 926 339, 632 820, 529 48, 103 52, 041, 070 39, 992, 831 10, 920, 477 1, 127, 762 
ss ES 2, 019, 620 343, 300 828, 899 48, 322 52, 251, 414 40, 099, 450 11, 026, 704 1, 125, 260 
AEE TED. 2, 037, 317 346, 489 836, 153 48, 597 53, 318, 284 40, 928, 076 11, 253, 554 1, 136, 654 
RR aE ote 2, 054, 380 352, 086 848, 623 48, 838 53, 968, 137 41, 372, 183 11, 450, 223 1, 145, 731 
































! Data relate to pr s administered under State plans approved by the 
Social Security Board and programs under State laws without Federal par- 
ticipation administered concurrently with similar programs under approved 
Ee. data for February 1936-December 1937, see the Bulletin, July 

p. 52. 

’ Represents for January 1938-August 1940 recipients of money payments, 

assistance in kind, and/or medical care, and for September 1940 and thereafter 


Bulletin, January 1941 


recipients of money payments and/or assistance in kind. Excludes recipients 
of hospitalization and/or burial only. 

3 Includes estimates for Hawaii for January-May 1938. 

4 From Federal, State, and local funds; represents for January 1938-August 
1940 money payments, assistance in kind, and payments for medical care, 
and for September 1940 and thereafter mone yments and assistance in 
kind. Excludes cost of administration, hosp’ tion, and burial. 











Table 6.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by State, November 19491 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 15, 1940] 





























Percentage change from— Number of 
—_ of * recipients 
obligations verage an = per 1,000 
Social Security Board region and State es incurred for | amount per October 1940 in November 1939 in estima 
payments to| recipient Population 
recipients * Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of oto 
recipients | obligations | recipients | obligations over 
2, 054, 380 $41, 372, 183 $20. 14 +0.8 +11 4+7.7 4+13.1 5 259 
17, 353 470, 528 27.12 +.3 —2.7 +3.5 +7.4 18 
13, 335 277, 564 20. 81 —.7 -.7 +.9 +1.7 155 
86, 743 2, 501, 118 28. 83 +.4 +1.0 +5.9 +6.5 3 
6, 375 135, 266 21. 22 +2.6 +3.0 () +44.7 1» 
6, 968 138, 575 19. 89 +.4 +.7 +3.0 +6.8 155 
5, 271 85, 765 16. 27 -.7 —.3 —6.2 —1.6 135 
120, 231 2, 970, 172 24.70 +.3 +1.9 +5.5 +8.8 152 
2, 568 29, 268 11.40 (") ¢) —14 +2.4 12 
31, 359 656, 153 20. 92 +.3 +.8 +4.2 +8.4 1% 
99, 914 2, 184, 721 21. 87 +.4 +.3 +26.0 +28. 6 161 
3, 434 87, 210 25. 40 +.8 +1.0 +2.9 +44 & 
18, 330 325, 136 17.74 —.5 (® +3.1 +65.1 167 
36, 847 372, 253 10. 10 +.3 +.5 +5.7 +7.5 5282 
19, 460 192, 806 9. 91 +1.1 +1.4 +22.0 +25. 7 1B 
18, 579 260, 888 14. 04 +.9 +1.4 +6.5 +21.7 5244 
53, 689 477, 813 8. 90 +1.7 +2.0 +18.8 +22.0 mw 
77, 005 1, 286, 16.71 +1.2 +1.4 —1.6 —.1 4 
131, 829 3, 024, 934 22. 95 +1.2 +1.3 +5.0 +5.6 73 
141, 216 3, 092, 407 21.90 +.6 +1.4 +2.5 +12.8 282 
67, 148 1, 213, 789 18. 08 +.4 +.7 +2.0 +5.3 22 
53, 020 1, 193, 417 22. 51 +.6 +.8 +7.6 +12.4 Al 
20, 033 185, 605 9. 26 (® —-.1 +9.5 +6.8 5 182 
37, 467 465, 433 12. 42 +1.4 +1.9 +3.3 +9.6 304 
37, 558 306, 342 8.16 +49 +5.3 +65. 4 +66. 8 5 2 
24, 491 209, 820 8. 57 +2.3 +2.9 +23. 3 +411 272 
17, 593 139, 418 7.92 —1.4 —2.3 —18.0 —2.3 524 
40, 283 406, 788 10. 10 +.1 +.1 —1.2 —.6 52 
56, 140 1, 161, 758 20. 69 +.5 +.6 +5.0 +8.4 256 
62, 904 1, 329, 203 21. 13 +.1 +.4 —4.9 —3.3 323 
28, 393 546, 855 19. 26 +.4 +.7 +4.1 +38. 4 20 
8, 908 148, 951 16. 72 +.7 +.8 +1.9 —4.2 Pil 
14, 951 289, 098 19. 34 +.4 (°) +6.5 +19. 2 356 
24, 433 193, 926 7.94 +3.9 +15.4 +35. 9 +79. 6 5 306 
27, 916 552, 070 19, 78 +.7 +4.6 +8. 6 +14.4 a) | 
106, 746 1, 597, 336 14. 96 +2.3 +2.1 +37. 3 +8. 5 342 
74, 641 1, 329, 804 17. 82 +.4 +.5 +6. 6 +7.9 627 
33, 656 419, 506 12. 46 +15 +3.0 +13.0 +30. 9 5 448 
4, 866 81, 290 16.71 +11 +4.9 +23. 6 +57.4 5 337 
119, 612 1, 628, 088 13. 61 +.8 +2.4 —12 +56. 3 42 
235, 090 27.99 +.6 +.7 +9.0 +15.1 44 
* 41, 679 9 1, 236, 950 29. 68 +.3 —2.9 +4.6 —1.1 9 515 
, 061 202, 436 22. 34 +.3 +.4 +6.2 +10.4 312 
12, 186 225, 437 18. 50 © +1.5 +.2 +3.4 393 
13, 585 306, 015 22. 53 +.7 +.9 —1.7 +5.3 503 
3, 440 82, 012 23. 84 (19) +.3 +4.8 +7.4 5 345 
149, 739 5, 672, 590 37. 88 +11 +1.0 +11.7 +28.7 326 
2, 305 61, 111 26. 51 +.1 +.1 +2.4 +2.0 384 
19, 404 415, 327 21.40 +.3 +.4 —7.6 —7.4 Zi 
39, 977 901, 082 22. 54 +.6 +1.1 +2.3 +4.5 320 
1, 537 43, 130 28. 06 +.8 +.8 +17.0 +17.9 384 
1, 802 23, 332 12. 95 +.4 +.7 +5.2 +23. 1 5 181 























1 Data differ from those published for January-August 1940, because they 
exclude recipients of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only and 
total payments for such services to these recipients and to recipients also 
receiving money payments and/or assistance in kind. Allowances for medical 
care and hospi ion included in money payments are not excluded. They 
also differ from data published for months prior to 1940, which included 
seatpiontes of medical care only and total payments for medical care. 

2 From Federal, State, and localfunds. Represents money payments and 
assistance in kind; excludes cost of administration. 

3 Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau 
of the Census. 


4 Comparison for 50 States; excludes New Hampshire for which data are 
not comparable on both recipients and obligations. 

5 Adjusted for payments covering 2 or more eligible individuals. 

¢ Not computed, use comparable data are not available. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

§ Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Includes $105,968 incurred for payments to 3,572 persons 60 but under 65 
years of age. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 

10 No change. 
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401 Table 7.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by State, 
November 1940 
[Daca reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 15, 1940] 
4, Number of re- 
Dts r sia 
ms cipients Percentage change from. ateiiins 
tion Amount of — 
rs obligations | Average October 1940 in— November 1939 in— 1000 esti 
, 
ws Social Security Board region and State ‘perments, — mated 
— recipi- | family | Number of recipi- Number of recipi- 
; Families | Children | “°.n¢'P ents Amount ents Amount | under 16 
2 of obli- of obli- cone 8 
= gations gations | ¥' 
6 Families | Children Families | Children 
155 
: til anvdensntaeeemadnes stil 352, 086 | 4 848, 623 |$11, 450, 223 $32. 52 +11 +1.0 +1.5 | 5+16.7 5+16.8 5+-19.4 428 
185 bs 
13 Resion Re cntcdcednaieenne patios 1, 581 4, 025 61, 723 39.04 -.1 (‘) +.2 +10.6 +10.6 +13.6 17 
Massachusetts....................- 12, 534 | 431,081 733, 255 58. 50 +.7 +.6 +2.3 +13. 5 +10.1 +11.6 423 
182 New Hampshire....____- iaoalaetnads 631 1, 584 28,269 | 44.80 1.1 -1.9 =—.7 +5.7 +.4| +122 12 
in tin dinccetidinepaibion 1, 263 3, 57 57, 891 45.84 +1.0 +1.1 +1.2 +8.8 +13.9 +7.8 20 
15 vermeat Lie plpbebiebesnelansinmebi 620 1, 753 { 32.74 +.5 +.5 +.3 +31.6 +28. 5 +41.8 17 
n II: 
161 MNew York ee Se ssaaiel 34,802 | 68,683 | 1,618,868} 46.52| 1.0 «ol @ —4.6| 47] -100 22 
Region ITI: 
a i ced eae ‘aa 566 | 41,558 19,012} 33.509) +22] +24 +3.2| +146] +4264] +226 +23 
262 i ncpcktidepetnweewonne 11, 219 25, 248 349, 948 31.19 —.2 (®) -.1 +3.4 +6.1 +8.0 22 
1d Foes RS ene 44,947 | 106,826 | 1,620, 532 36. 05 +4.5 +4.7 +4.3 +51.2 +55. 5 +55. 5 37 
n : 
ca District of Columbia... .........-. 928 | 2,763 35,172 | 37.90 -11 -1.6 +.1 +2.4 +3.0| +425 22 
] M | 7, 062 18, 959 222, 391 31. 49 —1.2 —.8 —.4 —2.3 —3.3 —2.1 42 
mA 0. OSS aa 9, 548 23, 436 159, 056 16. 66 +.2 () +.5 +18. 4 +12.7 +29.5 18 
ry; EE 3,779 11, 380 77, 154 20. 42 +2.6 +1.6 +2.5 +140. 1 +121.9 +129.5 13 
West Ee ae 8, 489 2, 159 200, 269 23. 59 +2.3 +2.0 +3.3 +17.2 +13. 2 +40.8 36 
ion V: 
= TT eee 20,015 | 448,312 | 813, 061 40.62 +.5 +.1 +.4|) 447.2] +542) 440.7 436 
41 2 hag ReinaNiehnccinéet thmominthin eee’ 11,171 | 430,423 444, 010 39. 75 +1.8 +1.8 +2.1 +10.5 +6.8 +15.7 417 
| Ee eee 17,351 | 35, 608 492, 428 28. 38 -.2 —.4 -.1 +2.0 +1.9 +4.5 39 
H . dag al ptitncawbnsn mane sammainits 12,520 | § 28,475 471, 685 37. 67 +.2 —.4 +.5 +5.7 +4.7 +7.8 532 
ion ; 
ms | a 5,833 | 16,926 80, 023 13. 72 —.7 —1.4 —.4 +6.4 +4.7| +13.7 17 
272 nk icunnaeia camping 4,322 | * 10,817 § 93, 392 21. 61 +1.6 +1.2 +1.6 +7.3 +2.4 +12.5 923 
eM ha. cacunnen 4, 417 11, 230 ‘ 21. 30 +40 +3.6 +4.6 +22.9 +16.8 +28.3 ll 
ad South Carolina......--___- pied 2, 934 8, 760 47, 907 16.33 +.4 +.3 +.2| —2.0| —m%6| —2%8 13 
1 a ccicticincshanboue 14, 378 36, 311 265, 721 18. 48 +.3 +.2 +.4 +47.8 +40.5 +49. 2 39 
Region VIII: 
323 Minnesota..............- _.--------| 9,062 | 421, 555 312, 494 34. 48 +.4 +.2 +.3| +4117 +9.9 +9.5 429 
200 RRR ---| 105,504 | 1°12,413 | 1° 175, 604 31. 39 +.8 +.5 +.8 +9.2 +7.4 +41.0 32 
a7 North Dakota............... | 2,407! 46,666 74,786} 31.07 +.4 +.9 +.5 +8.1 +7.4 +6. 2 429 
356 meg at Dakota.._..___- $1,844 | *4,063 | °31,583 17.13 —2.6 —3.5 -19/ (@) @) @) 19 
on 
306 a 5, 045 15, 099 82, 709 13. 91 +4.1 +3.6 +3.0 +50.8 +40.5 | +150.1 22 
331 Eo  sxudemas 6,429 | 15,044 190, 7 29. 67 =—.1 +.3 +26 1 +99} +122 29 
342 ss” SSA 12, 350 29, 413 298, 199 24.15 +3.4 +2.8 +3.5 +24.5 +26. 8 +55.9 29 
627 — ee aiiog 19,251 | 44,019 281, 557 14. 63 +.4 +.2 +.5| 4131) +121) +435.5 54 
ion 
448 Louisiana. - 14,195 | 39, 156 356, 511 25. 12 +2.3 +1.6 +3.9 2%.7| +223] +489 58 
4 R New Merico.... 2, 0388 5, 829 52, 864 25. 94 +1.6 +1.0 +2.7 +16.8 +13.9 +23.1 40 
ion 
ae ad Se ibaa 2, 494 7,095 80, 744 32. 38 —.4 -.1 —.4 (®) +3.7 +1.0 55 
= CNTOGS. .......--- 6, 145 15, 008 185, 909 30. 25 +.7 +.8 +1.3 +24.1 +24.3 +26. 2 51 
15 IRS T 2,933 | 47,310 86, 493 29. 49 y) +.6 +.4|) +107) +15.3/ +19.5 447 
312 Montana 2, 424 5, 68, 972 28. 45 +.6 +1.0 +1.5 +11.7 +15.8 +15.9 39 
393 U ae 3, 707 9, 523 137, 996 37.23 +2.3 +2.7 +3.6 +12.9 +20. 6 +30. 6 54 
= meg Fomine Sea 721 1, 820 : 32. 38 +.4 +1.3 +1.0 —.4 +12} +421 27 
n . 
NEES SN Ie eta 15, 529 | 437,493 722, 989 46. 56 +.2 -.1 +1.0 +9.4 +7.8 +17.9 4238 
326 RNA sccscenet |) Se 78, 657 39. 95 —.2 -.3 +.2 +4.5 7 +4.6 1917 
= . a emiaaton ESR Capes 4,919 | 411,698 156, 557 31. 83 —.3 —.4 +.2 +3.0 +7.4 +10.0 429 
erritory: 
320 IS ii apaltintcicebaeiiaaiacl 1, 220 4, 005 45, 396 37. 21 +1.8 +.4 +1.3/ +4309/ +216] +466 29 
384 
181 ' Data differ from those published for January-August 1940, because the ey 6 Decrease of less than 2. , Decent. 
aaa a po recipicnts of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only an 7 Increase of less t 
yments for such services to these recipients and to recipients also § Includes phonnnae Be P3004. ‘children 16 years of age and over. Rate 
are ow ng money payments and/or assistance in kind. Allowances for medical per 1,000 excludes these ch Idren. 
on and hospitalization included in money payments are not excluded. * Includes aid ee children administered under State law without 
They also differ from data published for months prior to 1940, which included Federal participation. 
rect jents of medical care only and total pa nts for medical care. In eadition in 67 counties pa: pee proves amounting to $14,498 were made 
rom Federal, State, and local funds. epresents money payments and from local funds without Fede pation to fami ies in behalf 
| sssistanes in kind; excludes cost of administration. of 1,918 children under the State ae ‘pension i jw. Some 
65 + Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8S. Bureau receiving aid from this source for November also received aid under State 
of the Census. plan for aid to Ly children wears by the Social Security Board. 
‘ Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 1! No approved plan for November 1939. 
5 Comparison for 42 States; excludes South Dakota which did not have an W Includ les 546 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes 
approved plan for November 1939. these chilaren. 
ty Bulletin, January 1941 57 











Table 8.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by State, November 194 1 
[ Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 15, 1940] 















































Percentage change from— 
dbligatio of a Number of 
0 ns verage om reci 
Social Security Board region and State ashes of incurred for | amount per October 1940 in— November 1999 in per or 
P payments to| recipient estimated 
recipients * Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of |P°PUlations 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
48, 838 $1, 145, 731 $23. 46 +0.5 +0.8 4+7.2 4 +8.6 % 
$214 §5, 723 26. 74 —17.1 —4.5 —13.0 —3,2 ‘9 
1, 156 26, 280 22. 73 —1.5 —1.5 —7.1 —7.6 135 
1, 129 26, 160 23.17 —-17 —-1L7 —3.5 —1.5 % 
7, 102 23. 36 -L3 +.4 —5.0 —2.5 0 
68 1, 257 18. 49 ( (8) ( (% 0 
151 3, 339 22. 11 —.7 +2.6 —3.2 +2.9 ® 
2, 871 72, 292 25. 18 —.5 +.9 +5.9 +8.3 2 
739 17, 291 23. 40 +.4 +.4 +13.2 +15.6 Vi] 
225 5, 928 26. 35 +14 +2.5 +7.7 +10.7 8 
690 14, 803 21. 45 +.4 +1.2 +3.3 +5.3 4 
1,918 28, 959 15. 10 +1.0 +.8 —1.4 +.2 58 
1, 030 12, 888 12. 51 +.2 +.1 +9.1 +8.1 B 
833 14, 821 17.79 +1.2 +1.7 +2.3 +16. 5 45 
1, 068 24, 853 23. 27 +4.4 Tt 2 +43.2 +32. 5 2 
4, 018 79, 200 19. 71 +.9 12 +3.2 +5.1 (i) 
2, 413 49, 382 20. 46 +.5 +.6 —14 +.6 6 
2,017 47,097 23. 35 (7) +.4 +1.0 +3.0 i) 
601 5, 355 8.91 —1.2 —1.1 +0.5 +10.1 2a 
52,425 $31, 830 13.13 (5 +.7 +11.8 +18.8 4145 
| 1, 289 13, 463 10. 44 +2.9 +3.6 +29. 2 +34.7 a 
M ea 908 7, 508 8. 27 +1.9 +2.5 +41.7 +59.8 45 
Gout Carotina....................... 768 8, 186 10. 66 —1.0 —16 —5.8 —6.5 4l 
a tc 1, 644 18, 219 11, 08 +.8 +.8 +1.8 +2.5 57 
Region VIII 
EE ee ee 1, 490 35, 419 23.77 +.1 (%) +4.1 +6.1 & 
EE Se aS 944 24, 932 26. 41 +1.1 +.8 +9.6 +9.9 36 
a ee 5707 $14, 369 20. 32 +1.0 +1.7 +9.8 +13. 2 552 
ERI aE 228 4,925 21.60 +6.0 +5.7 (18) +74.2 32 
EE eR a 258 4, 456 17.27 +3.6 +3.1 +12.2 +22.5 7 
Region IX: 
ithe oo ainedéenares« 1, 033 9, 743 9. 43 +3.3 +2.7 +59.9 +133. 0 50 
ART ac tinit aiinainaneechadhetnimt emsese 1, 382 28, 755 20. 81 +1.8 +4.9 +19.6 +26.7 74 
OS 2, 220 35, 008 15.77 +.2 +.6 +3.0 +7.9 87 
SS ee ene 1, 147 17,913 15. 62 +3.0 +4.4 +16.6 +32.7 M4 
SS ea 224 4, 085 18. 24 —2.2 +.5 +5. 2 +15.7 53 
Region XI: 
eee 373 19, 099 27.08 +1.1 +1.4 +13.0 +19.7 91 
Dai siendacmamenmenweinn 602 16, 672 27.69 +.2 +.8 (19) —4.8 56 
SE a ae eae 283 6, 385 22. 56 (7) —.3 —.7 +4.1 57 
aaa 214 4, 501 21.08 —3.2 | —2.1 +33.8 +36. 1 40 
SS ae 191 4, 740 24.82 —2.1 | 1.7 | (9) —14.6 37 
NS i nie id ake ante ciieooows 143 3, 938 27. 54 —1.4 | —.7 | —.7 —7.5 61 
Region XII: 
REE as Sp Ee 7, 351 , 044 48. 03 +.5 +.4 +8.2 +7.9 119 
Dt iiiiddirhibnibeebnbinhedacwne 454 11, 371 25. 05 —.7 —.5 —.2 —1.4 4 
.... 1, 047 2, 366 30.91 +.3 | +.8 +2.0 +4.1 63 
Territory: 
ESA ee 68 1, 074 15.79 (8) (®) | () (®) 17 





1 Data differ from those peas for January-August 1940, because they 
exclude recipients of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only and 
total payments for such services to these recipients and to recipients also 
receiving money payments and/or assistance in kind. Allowances for medi- 
eal care and ep ae included in money payments are not excluded. 
They also differ from data published for months prior to 1940, which included 
recipients of medical care only and total payments for medical care. 

2 m Federal, State, and local funds. Represents money payments 
and assistance in kind; excludes cost of administration. 

§ Population as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the 


4 rs a np for 40 States; excludes Colorado, North Dakota, and Utah 
for which data are not comparable on both recipients and obligations. 

5 Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal 
participation. 

§ Not computed, because figures are te» small for comparison. 

7 No change. 

8 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

® Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

1° Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 
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From September to October, total expenditures 
for public assistance and earnings under Federal 
work programs moved upward in 45 States. 

The total amounts earned by enrollees in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps were larger in Octo- 
ber in 45 States, and aggregate earnings on 


Statistics by States, October 1940 


projects of the Work Projects Administration 
were greater in 42 States. 


All WPA pay rolls are 


now biweekly rather than semimonthly, and the 
general upward movement in earnings from Sep- 
tember to October is attributable in part to the 
larger number of pay days in the latter month. 


Table 9.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by State, October 1940 ' 


{In thousands] 







































































a Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
Obligations incurred for programs 
re Subsist 
payments National Youth 
| Special types of public assistance certified by . 
State Total | the Farm Administration Work | Other Fed- 
General Security Civilian Projects eral work 
seliet | Admini | Conseve- Out-of- | Adminis- | $24 con- 
Old-age Aid to Aid to . tration | tion Corps} Student school tration struction 
dependent work projects 
assistance children the blind program work 
program 
ee 2 $271, 999 $40, 862 $11, 546 $1,847 | 4% $20,226 $811 $18, 479 $2, 150 $4, 898 $101, 792 4 $60, 387 
SE 4, 198 186 80 5 22 29 689 50 108 1,72 1,301 
EE 1, 085 233 81 10 49 23 136 ll 14 374 148 
a liciaieentil 2,871 168 80 9 25 2 734 29 72 1, 352 400 
ST 19, 561 5, 616 716 352 2, 230 72 497 132 204 5, 482 4, 261 
3, 546 1,274 183 17 | 4180 64 175 24 55 952 621 
3, 209 484 62 6 386 (5) 91 13 53 1,049 1, 065 
447 29  ) ae 22 (8) 20 2 10 166 180 
3, 742 86 35 6 _ , eae 54 9 21 730 2, 751 
4, 684 457 92 32 61 6 337 16 66 1, 608 2,008 
3, 533 291 90 13 42 2 686 49 127 1,677 555 
Se 938 202 86 6 32 17 64 10 27 372 123 
0 SE 18, 267 3, 048 168 224 3, 771 y 887 116 360 7, 243 2,440 
SE 6, 740 1, 206 493 49 6 580 4 332 67 100 2, 500 1,410 
ES EE 3, 569 1, 155 762 35 369 3 191 50 109 1, 236 353 
SEE aS 3, 023 528 186 27 244 35 249 55 SS 1, 233 377 
SS 4, 370 469 2 5 Sees 17 46 6 460 43 85 1,994 1, 259 
i iclinindses omen 4, 081 407 343 17 157 9 483 50 76 1,476 1, 064 
SEES 1, 651 279 62 27 188 3 115 12 55 327 582 
DENG. ccuncccecess 2,919 325 223 15 183 2 137 23 39 838 1,144 
Massachusetts... ...-- 14, 133 2,477 717 27 1, 508 (5) 472 51 135 4,848 3, 898 
Se 9, 810 1, 269 809 24 1,112 6 572 82 195 4, 217 1, 525 
paeneeots.............. 5, 586 1, 324 311 25 670 ll 439 60 93 2, 221 432 
2, 862 204 71 7 2 5 525 35 86 1, 209 78s 
7, 379 1, 565 288 81 309 19 745 68 139 3, 462 703 
— 1, 476 222 68 5 60 66 117 12 16 572 338 
ve 2, 759 543 174 14 93 84 185 33 49 1, 182 402 
& 382 61 3 (Q) 7 (5 18 2 3 bh] 192 
New Hampshire 1, 669 131 23 7 137 1 37 8 19 359 941 
New Jersey..........-- 10, 508 651 350 17 4901 1 364 41 136 3, 982 4, 064 
New Merxico........--- 1, 158 78 51 4 617 22 190 8 21 543 224 
New York..._.. TERE 28, 885 | 2, 916 1, 619 72 8, 252 5 975 211 524 10, 076 4, 235 
North Carolina... .._-. 4, 268 371 158 29 34 18 539 59 136 1, 858 1, 066 
North Dakota. .------- 1, 187 148 74 5 36 ll 184 ZB 34 577 95 
ips EA 13, 536 2, 985 435 78 1, 305 6 800 103 191 6, 188 1,445 
Oklahoma...........-- 4, 818 1,323 280 35 60 37 686 64 138 1, 798 397 
Oe 1, 949 414 78 ll 129 10 116 10 16 772 393 
Pennsylvania........-.- 24, 422 2,179 1, 554 406 4, 398 5 1, 264 4 368 9, 771 4, 384 
Rhode Island_........-. 2, 411 138 57 1 $217 (O) 74 10 24 762 1,128 
South Carolina. ._....- 3, 706 143 48 8 19 15 392 22 77 1, 609 1,373 
1, 446 2389 32 4 49 101 177 16 30 561 187 
4, 609 | 406 265 18 721 s 612 47 106 1, 522 1, 605 
8, 855 1, 590 1 Re --| 91 27 1, 086 126 272 3, 749 1,913 
1, 385 303 133 5 | 113 3 63 10 19 570 165 
438 86 20 3 | 33 1 2B 8 9 48 
5, 702 190 75 | 13 | 55 10 530 45 105 1, 180 3, 498 
5, 361 | 891 156 | 32 183 17 203 34 55 1, 462 2, 328 
2, 603 | 257 194 | 15 | 98 6 309 27 84 1, 428 186 
sind, 5, 928 1, 184 469 47 4881 li 407 76 141 2, 524 189 
Wyoming...........-- 548 | 82 23 4 16 15 37 4 9 152 206 
! See footnotes to table 1. 5 Less than $500. 
? Includes less than $500 not distributed by States. 6 Includes total payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial. 
2 Partly estimated; does not represent total of State figures because total ? Estimated. 


payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial are excluded. 


‘ Includes total payments for medical care. 
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as expended by local relief officials. 


§ State unemployment relief program only. In addition, $55,000 estimated 
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Earnings under the student work program of the 
National Youth Administration increased in 
the 25 States in which payments were made in 
September and were resumed in October in the 
remaining 24 States. Total payments under 
the out-of-school work program were higher 
in 29 States. Upward changes occurred in 
total earnings of persons employed on other 


Federalwork and construction projects in 31 States, 
In October larger amounts of obligations were 
incurred for old-age assistance in 43 States, for 
aid to dependent children in 30 States, and for 
aid to the blind in 28 States. General relief ex. 
penditures were higher than in September in 26 
States. Subsistence payments by the Farm 
Security Administration increased in 30 States, 


Table 10.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by State, October 1940 ' 






























































Recipients “—* pes of public Cases for | Persons employed under Federal work programs 
which sub- 
sistence 
Aid to dependent Cases payments National Youth 
State children receiving | were cer- Administration Work Other 
Old-age Aid to general tified by | Civilian Projects Federal 
essist- the relief the Farm | Conser- Admin- | Work and 
ance blind Security | yation | student | OUtof | istration | construe 
Families | Children >| Oe | on | tion pro} 
tration program work ects 
program 
ASE ae eee ee 2,033,997 | 359,625 | 864,950 | 72, 533 | 21, 231,000 35, 331 278,925 | 339, 681 232, 493 |1, 743,251 | 4 488, 106 
i iliac einen 20, 024 5, 872 17,170 608 2, 467 1, 681 10, 399 8, 534 6, 071 37, 555 12, 622 
ate 8, 353 2, 505 7, 102 369 3, 463 2, 024 2, 058 1, 590 727 6, 102 1,150 
SEES Te cere eae a 23, 515 5, 710 14, 575 1, 000 4, 353 66 11, 081 5, 250 4,072 . 3, 975 
ENE EES eae 148, 175 15, 496 , 544 7, 318 83, 385 3, 695 7, 07 14, 688 10, 412 81, 878 30, 311 
Sear e 41, 568 6, 103 14, 885 601 4 13, 564 2, 659 2, 637 3, 907 2, 563 17, 151 5, 004 
“Gteh ters 17, 306 1, 381 3, 120 258 13, 993 1 1, 369 2, 071 2, 468 16, 274 6, 887 
emis 2, 569 554 = 1,013 4 297 432 556 2, 723 1, 675 
District of Columbia----.............- 3, 408 938 2, 809 222 1,975 816 1, 231 1, 104 10, 717 15, 415 
es nln 36, 957 4, 252 10, 690 2, 424 9, 701 134 5, 004 2, 490 3, 333 30, 964 32, 277 
pedal eet ia lian poesesig icmenenitgcsio 35, 787 4, 247 10, 844 1, 253 6, 567 61 10, 360 8, 836 5, 962 39, 652 6, 929 
ESET GEs aire, SONS eee eS 9, 037 2, 932 7, 268 283 2, 132 518 961 1, 622 908 6, 1,171 
EE EES aS aang 140, 424 7, 473 16, 809 7, 424 158, 027 434 13, 385 18, 685 14, 312 116, 387 15, 820 
Tic cctic ttbibsgiinintadrnacantina. 4 17, 389 35, 736 2, 401 541,071 154 5,012 10, 274 5, 113 44, 327 12, 858 
Se ae 55, 876 $3,000 67,000 1, 488 24, 498 107 2, 886 7, 389 6, 169 20, 752 3, 844 
‘ 6, 435 15, 000 1, 357 16, 629 1, 990 3, 766 7, 998 4, 283 22, 180 4, 247 
6 290 . | eas 6 6, 200 7. 6, 949 8,015 4, 129 40,017 10, 051 
13, 876 38, 533 1,114 10, 316 270 7, 236 6, 981 3, 246 29, 621 13, 215 
1, 583 4, 026 1,174 8, 613 105 1, 739 1, 663 1, 578 5, 901 5, 070 
7, 145 19, 116 687 8, 403 95 2,074 3, 062 2, 103 13, 786 9, 407 
12, 446 30, 907 1, 148 57, 337 4 7, 132 7, 445 6, 415 74, 298 27, 5305 
19, 914 48,245 | 1,023 48, 227 218 _ 8, 630 13, 229 8, 626 67, 793 14, 288 
9, 028 21, 516 934 30, 903 429 6, 626 8, 925 4, 200 36, 520 3, 903 
6 104 6 162 891 768 248 7, 930 6, 445 4, 416 27,749 9, 355 
11, 949 28,603 | 3,241 23, 928 1, 059 11, 250 11, 468 7, 567 59, 976 6, 847 
2, 410 5, 848 221 3, 899 2, 272 1, 765 2, 310 723 8, 246 2, 427 
5, 548 12, 351 700 8, 404 3, 507 788 5, 261 2, 673 20, 970 4, 079 
119 260 16 431 ll 268 222 185 1, 560 1, 370 
638 1, 615 308 6, 170 19 559 1, 098 785 6, 636 6, 154 
11, 236 25, 253 736 440, 340 21 5, 492 7, 306 6, 240 59, 513 26, 886 
2, 006 5, 770 229 $2,001 1, 248 2, 861 1, 394 1,009 9, 030 2, 107 
35, 151 69,135 | 2,886 7 228, 919 183 14, 712 32, 243 22, 834 140, 096 28, 686 
9, 525 23, 426 1, 899 4, 878 207 8, 136 8, 037 6, 727 40, 943 11, 901 
2, 397 6, 609 215 2, 705 559 2,777 3, 881 1,379 10, 553 954 
10, 971 29, 877 3, 984 76, 236 240 12, 077 16, 896 8, 883 104, 250 11, 603 
19, 180 43, 953 2, 215 #13, 935 1, 261 10, 358 11, 367 6, 016 40, 068 3, 871 
1,973 4, 634 457 8, 330 312 1, 746 1,716 643 11, 905 3, 041 
43, 004 102,027 | 13,324 160, 573 181 19, 077 18, 592 17, 935 152, 289 32, 350 
1, 250 3, 534 65 96, 128 2 1, 118 1, 516 1, 221 11, 796 7, 125 
2, 923 8, 738 776 2,172 393 5, 915 3, 542 4, 397 29, 683 11, 003 
1, 893 4, 209 249 3, 610 5, 968 2, 3, 050 1,372 10, 522 2, 013 
14, 329 36, 234 1, 631 6 3,000 114 9, 8, 365 6, 250 34, 586 13, 266 
84 | ae 10, 901 901 16, 394 17, 901 13, 079 $1, 516 17, 571 
3, 625 9, 276 195 5, 353 121 958 1, 940 939 8, 459 1, 415 
617 1, 745 152 1, 900 27 354 1, 067 411 3, 805 553 
3, 684 11, 198 1, 028 5, 832 133 7, 996 6, 329 5, 480 24, 717 25, 907 
4, 935 11, 741 1,044 12, 425 486 3, 057 5, 153 2, 671 22, 071 14, 416 
8, 299 22,714 823 10, 994 7 4, 665 5, 066 3, 055 29, 092 1, 975 
12, 497 28, 599 2,017 439,017 444 6, 149 12, 471 6, 785 39, 759 1, 624 
718 1, 797 145 1, 076 614 555 728 468 2, 01 1, 793 
1 See footnotes to table 2. 6 Estimated. 


2 Partly estimated; does not represent total of State figures because data 
are estimated to exclude all cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and/or burial only. 

3 Includes 1 person not distributed by State. 

4 Includes an unknown number cf cases receiving medical care only. 

* Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and/or burial only. 
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7 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

§ Includes 5,556 cases aided under program administered by State board of 
public welfare, and 8,379 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
duplication in cases aided believed to be large. 

* State unemployment relief program only. In addition, 2,800 cases esti- 
mated to have n aided by local relief officials. 
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Statistics for Urban Areas 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 
October 1940 


During October a total of $86.1 million was ex- 
pended in 116 urban areas in the United States 
for payments to recipients of the special types of 
public assistance, public general relief, and private 
assistance, and for earnings of persons employed 
on projects operated by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration (table 12). This aggregate amount 
excludes all costs of administering the several 
programs and of materials, equipment, and sup- 
plies required for the operation of work projects. 
Data are not available for the urban areas on 
earnings of enrolled personnel in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, earnings under the work pro- 
grams of the National Youth Administration, or 
earnings of persons employed on Federal agency 
projects financed by transfer of WPA funds and 
other Federal work and construction projects. 

From September to October, total payments 


for assistance and WPA earnings increased 3.8 
percent. This upward change is attributable to 
larger expenditures in October for all types of aid. 
Total earnings of persons employed on WPA 
projects rose 5.2 percent to $41.8 million. All 
WPA pay rolls have been changed from a semi- 
monthly to a biweekly basis, and the increase 
in total earnings in October reflects in part the 
larger number of pay days in that month. Aggre- 
gate expenditures for public general relief moved 
upward 3.3 percent to $21.9 million. Total 
obligations incurred for payments to recipients 
of the special types of public assistance amounted 
to $21.5 million, or 1.7 percent more than in 
September. Payments for old-age assistance rose 
1.7 percent, while expenditures for aid to depend- 
ent children and aid to the blind each increased 
1.8 percent. Total payments for assistance from 
private funds were 4.5 percent larger than in the 
preceding month. 


Chart 3.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-October 1940 
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tEarnings of all persons employed under the Civil Works Program, including administrative staff. 


ttEarnings on projects operated by the WPA within the areas. 
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the Work Projects Administration, by urban area, October 1940 
(Corrected to Dec. 20, 1940] 


Table 11.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by 


















































Public funds aa 
ublic fun c 
tota) Teas 
State and urban area Area included | Total! ~ = Base og 
Aid to Aid to Se Octo. 
General | Old-age WPA 
Total dependent the tem 
relief? | assistance | children? | blind? | c@rnings* 1940 
Alabama: 
Birmingham. -----.-.--- County........- $448,052 | $447, 409 $7, 978 $22, 412 $22, 701 $845 | $393, 473 $643 | +19.2] —1g1 
oan ES ee AR 140, 127 139, 792 904 7, 409 1,973 137 129, 369 335 | —27.0| +365 
fornia: 
a ae ae TEE 5, 772, 184 | 5,748,989 | 1,232,355 | 2, 280, 232 244, 352 167, 844 | 1,824, 206 23,195 | +3.0|) +34 
EE thtencensecncheossa Si iechoaension 1, 171, 078 | 1,168,292 | (125,226 | 319,954 51,078 ,7 647, 291 2,786 | +13.1| —49 
Te ey es 269, 611 18, 356 135, 523 21, 473 7, 331 928 $1,531 | +4.0| +24 
a tennenaenenel came SR hap ninena 638,977 | 637,816 73,066 | 293, 793 , 401 13,290 | 224, 266 1,161; +.6) 411 
San RS ARATE | PRES: 1,411,851 | 1,391, 546 236, 281 430, 044 650 26, 674 641, 897 20,305} —2.3| —108 
p secre vl _ ER eit eR 685, 504 682, 305 75, 629 352, 928 61, 882 4, 755 187, 111 3,199} —2.4 46 
En. A 166,081 | 163,773 | 633,629]  37,900| 76,327 804| 85, 104 2,308} —1.3] =m 
TEER Tati do__........] 240,030] 220.483] ¢86,968 58, 237 6, 264 1, 060 76, 954 10,547| —6.2) +431 
Ree Ae _ SE 81, 945 81, 734 67,751 13, 459 1 2, 337 125 58, 062 211 | +28.2 6.1 
a. a Se SS cb omnncien ’ 242,418 | * 70,696 56, 345 6, 826 1,072 107, 479 3,680 | +6.8 —0.9 
Delaware: Wilmington_-_-___- County-.......- 184, 191 181, 822 20, 071 18, 409 Sg RSOROED) 131, 864 2,369 | +9.1 +8.9 
District of Columbia: Wash- 
ee ak 803, 481 788, 444 49, 241 87, 034 35, 152 5, 784 611, 233 * 15, 087 +7.8 |) +223 
a: 
Jacksonville. -...........- County......... 232, 147 231, 426 6, 116 46, 997 9, 077 3, 231 166, 005 721 —6.9 | 37.2 
ll direimaidceniiehikacn LE 157,238 | 150, 304 6, 673 36, 936 11, 581 2, 324 92, 790 6,934 | +14.0|) —L2 
— = REISS: IE ___._ ERE 795 378, 591 23, 607 28, 502 17, 612 2, 022 306, 848 5,204 | —31.2|) —272.1 
ois: 
eR, ae ee 7, 233, 472 | 7,151,675 | 2,719,662 | 1, 232, 537 77, 583 68, 080 | 3, 053, 813 81,797 | +4.5 —4.2 
nan ixnateme amen il acini Pik conencane 250, 248, 695 51, 54, 881 2, 100 4, 660 135, 657 1,903 | —15.4 Li 
: 261, 372 260, 600 55, 658 42, 696 23, 663 1, 573 137, 010 772 | —18.7| —208 
247, 861 245, 994 24, 830 45, 381 21, 226 1, 458 153, 099 1, 867 | +25.0) +115 
594, 201 587, 83, 733 136, 947 70, 580 6, 545 289, 448 6, 948 +1.1 —2.2 
213, 980 213, 421 38, 279 41, 181 21, 093 1, 096 111, 772 5509) —48| —I82 
267, 419 25, 395 58, 834 23, 108 2, 167 156, 762 1,153} —1.4 +7 
593, 148 592, 283 72, 153 96, 964 3, 907 5, 918 413, 341 865 | +36.7 | +234 
226, 225, 550 54, 963 47, 582 4, 036 1, 887 117, 082 780 | +22.0) +17.7 
232, 020 231, 663 29, 437 32, 156 15, 245 1,844 152, 981 357 | +2.7 —19 
114, 757 113, 468 11, 154 19, 285 7,723 1, 157 74, 149 1,289 | +4.7 —15 
215, 110 214, 449 62, 712 43, 816 18, 759 2,019 87, 143 661 | —10.9| +120 
295,549 | 290, 20, 158 40, 317 ME Points 216, 646 4,811 | +18.0] +183 
946, 226 936, 621 56, 317 75, O78 110, 724 5, 944 688, 558 #9,605 | +14.9 +4.5 
75, 748 75, 550 9, 579 18, 450 17, 366 7 29, 427 198 | +15.9 | +47.7 
97, 210 96, 331 ¢ 13, 239 19, 238 4, 623 1, 213 58, 018 879 | —14.1 | +151 
183 757, 550 159, 130 163, 694 129, 958 9, 425 295, 343 14,633 | +29 +8.9 
ER By i citesincade. 2, 318,317 | 2,248,346 | 444,440| 452,750 | 253,373 8, 215 | 1,089, 568 69,971 | +52] +61 
SERS SE ee 196, 685 194, 581 35, 297 60, 823 8, 457 414 89, 590 2,104 | —12.9| —17.5 
SEES SRE _ Se 251,034 | 248,151 74, 815 49, 009 , 861 862 98, 604 2,883 | +6.5 +5.6 
SEES ee _ =e 257, 098 256, 890 69, 910 60, 418 12, 752 808 113, 002 208 | -—0.5|) —17.7 
ea EEE EEE ERE a 162, 294 161, 565 33, 174 46, 879 6, 463 595 74, 454 729 | +2.8) +107 
SESE CRE | ES 320 266, 450 67, 500 71, 441 16, 033 836 110, 640 1,870 | +6.0 —8.0 
be ERS SO TERS YER 311, 443 308, 669 54, 528 80, 473 11, 897 769 161, 002 774 | +26.7 +8.5 
aS RST _ Esa 125, 967 125, 920 37, 150 7, 306 268 48, 498 47| +8.7| +166 
New Bedford............|-.... __ SES 254, 051 252, 802 42, 336 81, 104 13, 310 1,050 115, 002 1,249| —16.8; ~—@.5 
SS Eee leds ens 79, 315 78, 064 23, 126 , 787 8, 988 152 25, 011 1,251} +98 ~i7 
| SIS | eee 364, 017 361, 770 85, 714 89, 256 23, 954 966 161, 880 2,247 | +20.4) +162 
NS Ee ET do..........| 480,918 477, 921 124, 506 101, 729 30, 614 714 , 358 2,997 | +21.7| +186 
Detroit pia odedsnobaienereitidabee Ceiey ......... 3, 314, 422 | 3, 299, 198 860, 378 250, 847 369, 505 5,195 | 1,813, 183 15,224 | +13.1 —L7 
| SES Sion Cee _ ee , 281 293, 37, 142 52, 917 29, 137 611 173, 352 122 +7.0 —6.0 
Grand Rapids-..........|..... _—__ ERS 493 457, 46, 103, 518 30, 621 1, 759 275, 575 #720 | +15.8| —17.7 
SR IT | | es 199, 700 199, 611 23, 771 50, 678 27, 411 957 96, 794 89} +80) —247 
ee EV ae Mere SEES ee 145, 798 145, 230 22, 211 28, 343 19, 331 801 74, 544 568 | +11.3) —160 
nesota: 
EECA ERRSaeaas Lee ees 537, 532, 703 132, 230 99, 792 36, 385 2, 733 261, 563 4,703 | +3.9) —212 
Minneapolis.............|_...- | “SR 1, 273, 105 | 1, 265, 421 277, 196 285, 759 56, 316 5, 573 640, 577 7, 684 | +11.6 —18 
ee Lobes nibeesnanwshiawda | ee 595, 318 590, 2 177, 407 110, 820 28, 442 3, 372 270, 174 5, 103 —6.3 —10.7 
Kansas City.............|____. a 8 666, 657,684} 90, 174, 777 22,160} 79,600) 360,330) #8610) ~.8| —199 
SSS City and county_| 1, 404, 542 | 1, 386,637 124, 206 233, 984 66,890 | 715,474 946, 083 17,905 | +9.6 +7.7 
— “\ eee County. ........ 501, 494, 061 17, 159 90, 827 41, 946 2, 547 341, 582 7,421 | +47) +171 
ew Jersey: 
sear Oly..............- EEE 238, 827 368 95, 077 27, 476 26, 520 1, 231 88, 064 7459) +24 —38.7 
= OSS Eee | SR 922, 794 919, 226 332, 883 66, 727 66, 431 2, 615 450, 570 3,568 | +3.3| —128 
. RA RS ga tiicwsines 152, 922 151, 344 32, 316 18, 082 14, 439 730 85, 727 1,578 ' —11.8 —7.6 
See footnotes at end of table 
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Table 11.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by 
the Work Projects Administration, by urban area, October 1940—Continued 


[Corrected to Dec. 20, 1940] 












































Public funds change 
ublic fun 
total from— 
State and urban area Area included Total ! pea 
Aid to Aid to Se Octo- 
Total | General | Old-age | denendent| — the WPA | tem ber 
relief? | assistance | children? | blinds | mings 1940 | 1939 
New York: ' 
SN cit ronenainde aS $105,894 | $104,330 $31, 617 $17, 338 $5, 775 $921 $48, 679 $1,564 | —1.5| —14.8 
et airen otenaien aE 1, 259, 179 | 1, 247, 278 604, 382 121, 656 60, 708 3, 585 456, 947 11, 901 14.6 —9.1 
New Rochelle. ._......-- El imecunensned 80, 80, 144 48, 075 13, 016 8, 381 0 10, 672 245 —-.8 —17.8 
TS SER: do...........|16, 418, 690 |16, 232,391 | 5,975,231 | 1,534,208 | 1,124,789 43,513 | 7,554,650 | 186,200) +3.2 +15 
ER sccvescsnaincndd Eiiicedionacide 75, 82 74, 893 41,9 9, 553 8, 207 156 14, 999 961 +4.0 —21.0 
i ingadenesnccceen So 656, 09 , 000 317, 889 132, 650 44,115 2, 559 155, 787 3,002 | +14.2 —9.9 
i dinascaccaceces! GM aswesudah 418, 559 414, 527 186, 087 82, 339 21, 951 1, 435 122, 715 4,082 | +2.5 —17.5 
i iidiinibaenseeeod ee 159, 714 157, 570 49, 076 29, 404 . 307 65, 578 2,144 | +18.5 —.8 
Se  itisiarpincduna erations a AEE = 219, 572 216, 581 90, 622 20, 523 19, 444 514 85, 478 2,901 | +3.8 —13.8 
North Carolina: 
ESR ere 163, 249 163, 249 2, 036 14, 600 6, 852 887 ) nen eae +42.1 +33.7 
Ns ncn engmamenthandid ae b 98, 160 4, 047 17, 700 7,979 1, 394 , 040 423 | +3.2] +12.0 
A HCI do. tole 89, 863 89, 822 2, 950 17, 368 8, 822 1,327 59, 355 41 +.7 +4.9 
Winston-Salem. -_-.......]..... BPissvcuntnseal 113, 033 111, 997 8, 260 14, 948 7, 540 958 80, 291 1,086 | +5.7 +.3 
Ohio: 
EA ee —— seer: 664, 661, 171 101, 488 89, 062 13, 155 1, 855 455, 611 2, 875 —4.4 —22.9 
Sti adecsssténuancadinenad | ee 295, 06 294, 907 28, 391 95, 170 13, 581 1, 982 155, 783 160 | —3.3 —20.5 
CE Eee See | ee 1, 010, 121 994, 067 231, 179 215, 993 40, 134 4,979 501, 782 16, 054 +.6 +.1 
TL <renndenmedenel>aaail cncatheie 2, 421, 433 | 2,375, 194 565, 960 255, 052 106, 498 8, 967 | 1,438,717 239 -.1 —22.2 
Ee ae ee 706, 704, 157 94, 118 189, 467 21,975 6, 537 392, 2, 101 +1.3 —7.1 
re oclactecedcdion 460, 683 458, 969 62, 186 137, 502 i 2, 545 242,714 1,714 —1.2 —12.7 
| — See 129, 434 128, 816 6, 844 53, 128 4, 934 1, 277 62, 633 618 —6.9 —14.3 
att tthateccitnd a Ss. 705, 457 704, 976 80, 867 144, 949 16, 903 4, 473 457, 784 6481 +4.2 —14.1 
Youngstown.........- . piled 289, 941 289, 631 43, 894 55, 204 14, 080 8, 447 172, 306 310 +1.4 —15.7 
Oklahoma: Tulsa.........-- ivlechiucneuie 4 194, 312 5, 440 , 783 21, 412 3, 014 74, 663 7,892 | +2.4 —5.6 
an sane = jtincnengdaeidud iasinnatiias 619, 950 618, 260 * 82, 670 161, 102 24, 390 4, 894 345, 204 1,690 | +12.5 | +10.3 
Pennsylvania: 
ee a 223, 307 17, 263 , 028 12, 400 8, 339 160, 618 659 | +27.3 | +29.0 
Altoona ....... eee Se eens 272, 445 272, 378 . 33, 376 25, 988 7, 006 172, 124 67 | —22.9 —22.2 
SE pid imimenimuid 255, 845 255, 354 20, 174 25, 896 12, 723 5, 601 190, 960 491 | +32.0 +30. 5 
EE Sa eee 261, 078 259, 857 22, 709 33, 768 20, 758 8, 098 174, 524 1,221 | +26.1 +10.7 
EE Seen — See 270, 180 270, 101 44, 506 50, 973 27, 156 8, 188 139, 278 79 —.§ —14.8 
A 5 Se 322, 981 322, 675 54, 078 37, 010 35, 068 7, 924 188, 595 306 | —22.3 —38.4 
Philadelphia...........-- asl inentusadan 3, 857, 749 | 3,819,371 | 1, 570, 225 519, 072 500, 343 76, 180 | 1, 153, 551 6 38, 378 +3.5 -—27 
(“TE AES SE re 728, 995 | 2,712, 457 835, 320 295, 152 222, 631 39, 158 | 1, 320, 196 16, 538 | —11.9| —20.6 
ES NS | SSCS 353, 041 351, 912 53, 492 44, 793 18, 181 12, 023 223, 423 $1,129} —21 +8.5 
TS SORE do. 1, 003, 130 | 1, 000, 328, 839 71, 963 63, 298 11, 615 524, 311 $3,104 | +23.2 +45. 3 
Wilkes-Barre -_........... a 1, 036, 728 | 1, 035, 464 380, 781 84, 041 80, 830 15, 911 473, 901 1,264} +43 —5.8 
Rhode Island: Providence...| City 496, 461 490, 966 146, 014 63, 170 20, 66 229 495 | +23.3| +32.6 
—_ Carolina: Charleston..| County ---...-- 192, 452 192, 025 2, 470 8, 576 4 427 | +17.9| +361 
ennessee: 
Ee a 152, 867 152, 867 1, 929 Meni «6S ODL Se Bees —.9} +104 
ETS TE ..do 273, 773 269, 625 1, 308 50, 953 4, 148 +9.6 —18.1 
+ Sasser ..do ‘i 211, 39 209, 916 1, 931 41, 871 1,481 —1.0 —.2 
exas: 
Ee — 296, 081 292, 563 15, 077 598 3,518 | —21.2| +149 
ees C ae 81, 256 80, 922 230 11, 176 334 +1.0 +113 
een, See ' ae: 237, 625 237, 272 12, 083 71, 671 353 | -10.2; —14.0 
Houston copenaeiiaee ..do 294, 110 290, 513 21, 907 81,714 3, 597 | +13.4 +2.9 
San Antonio............. a RE 2 293, 763 289, 851 vigil 78, 87: 3,912; +16 +6.1 
vin _ Leake City........ ..do 446, 775 444, 916 63, 474 109, 177 1,859 | +16.1 —14 
nia: 
EE EES ee 124, 855 123, 378 2, 826 10, 408 1,477 | +34.9| +62.9 
TTS a SR 177, 869 171, 815 13, 204 15, 272 6, 054 +.2 +21.9 
i celacinlicesh dichdrictnintale ae  Seae es 31, 647 31, 647 1, 733 E@3i 268i # Gi Beet ieee +12.4 | +381 
Washington: 
Seattle_...... County... 691, 602 687, 039 | 92, 715 244, 722 * 4, 563 +2.7 —7.2 
0 ee — Se 309, 690 309, 690 | 23, 672 99,736 | 17,559) $2,679) 166,044 |........... +5.3 | —20.1 
ee Vets: Huntington staimnakbiaen 178, 490 177, 937 6, 529 12, 268 871 151, 974 $553 | +35.7 33.7 
nsin: 
EE, Pee do da 142, 293 142, 150 30, 512 30, 141 17, 383 1, 352 62, 762 143 —9.3 —17.9 
oT: ..do ‘a 278, 631 278, 386 32, 922 52, 076 28, 306 1, 196 163, 886 245 | +27.8 +16.8 
Milwaukee.............. oe GR. 1, 636, 292 | 1, 626, 062 483, 237 245, 244 113, 203 9, 435 774, 943 10, 230 +5.5 —-12.1 
Gray — Sas 140, 175 139, 752 26, 582 1, 21, 044 1,019 59, 552 423 +1.6 —25.3 























1 Excludes cost of administration, of materials, equipment, and other items, 


incident to operation of work programs, and of transient care. 


Data for 


assistance programs differ from those for months prior to January 1940, 
because they include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obliga- 
tions incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and 


hospitalization. 


2 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 


on basis of need. 


+ Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 


Security Act. 
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284566—41——_5 


* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and 


of per- 
ver 


co 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for these 
oe Ls & egreings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 
y the 
5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
* Includes estimate. 
’ Estimated. 
§ Includes Fulton and DeKalb Counties. 
* Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 








Underlying the upward movement in total 
assistance and WPA earnings for all areas com- 
bined were increases in 80 of the 116 urban areas 
(table 11). In 37 of the 80 areas with larger 
aggregate payments in October the increases 
amounted to 10 percent or more. Of the 36 areas 
in which total expenditures declined, there were 
15 with decreases of 10 percent or more. 

Compared with total expenditures for public and 
private assistance and WPA earnings in October 
1939, the total expended in October 1940 was 
smaller by 3.8 percent. Most of this decline re- 


Table 12.—Amouni of public and private assistance and 
earnings of persons employed on projects operated by 
the Work Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, 
October 1940 

[Corrected to Dec. 20, 1940] 





























Percentage Percentage distri- 
change from— bution— 
Type of funds Amount! 
Se Octo- | Octo- a Octo- 
tember} ber ber |tember| ber 
1940 1939 1940 1940 1939 
i ibiiccctiienchtm anid $86, 081,801 | +3.8 | —3.8 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
RECO Seema 85, 283, 558 | +3.8 | —3.8 99.1 99.1 99.1 
General relief ?__._____. $21, 930,836 | +3.3 |—-18.2| 25.5] 25.6 30.0 
_— a of public 
-----| 21,519, 182 | +1.7 |+13.1 25.0 25. 5 21.3 
FE ems a= iy --| 15, 254,869 | +1.7 |+14.8 17.7 18.1 14.9 
Aid to dependent 
children ¢__........ 5, 479, 092 | +1.8 | +9.7 6.4 6.5 5.6 
Aid to the biind __ a 785, 221 | +1.8 | +6.2 -9 .9 -8 
WPA earnings §____._. 41, 833, 540 | +5.2 | —2.2 48.6 | 48.0 47.8 
i idcchitinncnicnes 

















7 798, 243 oth5 P-638 -9 -9 -9 





1 Excludes cost of administration, of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs, and of transient care. Data for 
assistance —— differ from those for months prior to January 1940, be- 
cause they include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obligations 
incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and hospi- 
talization. 

2 Includes dir direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on 

3 Includes $5,844 administered by private agencies. 

4 Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security _ and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security . 

5 Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and 
cover all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for 
- mn tm yw — oe of persons employed on projects other than those 

y 

ae Siededes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

7 Includes $1,567 by public agencies. Includes estimate of 
$116,005 of which $112,282 re nts expenditures of agencies for which 
monthly reports are not available. 

‘Based on data from agencies reporting monthly. 


Chart 4.—Special types of public assistance in 116 urban 
areas, January 1929-October 1940 
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sulted from a reduction of 18.2 percent in total 
payments from public funds for general relief, 
although decreases also occurred in the amount 
spent for WPA earnings and private assistance. 
Earnings on WPA-operated projects were 2.2 per- 
cent below the October 1939 level, and payments 
for private assistance were 6.2 percent lower. 
Obligations incurred for the special types of public 
assistance totaled 13.1 percent more in October 
1940. For old-age assistance, monthly expendi- 
tures had increased 14.8 percent, for aid to de- 
pendent children 9.7 percent, and for aid to the 
blind 6.2 percent. 

In October 1940 WPA earnings accounted for 
48.6 percent of total expenditures, in comparison 
with 47.8 percent in the same month of 1939. 
The share of the total represented by public gen- 
eral relief declined from 30.0 percent in October 
1939 to 25.5 percent in October 1940, while that 
comprised of payments for the special types of 
public assistance increased from 21.3 to 25.0 per- 
cent. Private assistance accounted for 0.9 percent 
of total payments in October of both years. 


Social Security 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, November 1940 


relief granted per case although total relief ex- 
penditures were reduced. 


Effect of Regular Employment on Case Load 


The impact of regular employment on case 
loads of the large-city relief agencies was not as 
great in November as in October. Fewer cases 
were closed because regular employment was ob- 
tained in November in all cities aiding employable 
cases. The volume of openings because of loss of 
regular employment was small enough in most 
cities, however, to more than offset the low level 
of cases closed because regular employment was 
obtained (tables 14 and 15). Although the 
resulting net reductions in case load due to 
regular employment were in most instances small, 
any reduction in November because of regular 
employment is significant. Employment in the 
United States, excluding agriculture, showed an 
increase of 40,000 in November which, according 
to the Department of Labor, “is a remarkable 
gain, for invariably since 1929 nonagricultural 
employment has declined in November.” That 
there was a net decline in the number of relief 
recipients because of regular employment despite 


Fifteen of the 18 large cities for which compa- 
rable data are available reported reductions in the 
number of cases receiving relief in November as 
compared with October (table 13). November is 
the fourth consecutive month in which a decline 
occurred in a majority of the reporting cities as 
well as in their combined case loads. More cities 
experienced case-load reductions in November 
than in October, and the reductions were in most 
instances larger in November. Whereas the de- 
clines in case loads from September to October 
were caused in most of the cities by a marked 
increase in the number of cases closed, the Novem- 
ber case-load reductions were primarily the result 
of decreases in the number of cases added rather 
than large-scale closing of cases. 

Relief expenditures were reduced in 11 of the 
18 cities. The average amount of relief to family 
and one-person cases increased in November in 
most of the cities. Because of reductions in the 
number of recipients, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
and Newark were able to increase the amount of 





Table 13.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and one-person 
case, by selected city, November 1940 ' 

















Average amount roan oe from 
Number of Amount of 
City cases receiving relief 3 
relie Per family Per one- Number of | Amount of 
case person case cases relief 

SE ikchenipinienitatnanasneweitinetanhnnamnennseledaae 6, 487 $155, 790 Che. %, —0.4 +1.4 
SE ipetcncdstsedisnbestouccneesecshionscavenes teudeaipiieni 13, 729 340, 532 9. 00 —11.0 —10.2 
iid sicisle eink ih cnch inte fiasa desc eset sod dicaiacnsed apialipeiene title aaa 5 14, 989 591, 163 6 49. 27 #21. 72 .2 —14 
Ls cin naskulited aissiin divuidviap suing ds eae ane mee 7 85, 918 7 2, 418, 595 @) @) —29 —3.6 
I isnisinratceudiinniness.senniindihanciipiaiaiaeaamtins 7, 120 176, 701 27.91 17. 68 —22 a 
ists npicentannnaimawnangsidsrsdeliane daa aaienme tae 17, 043 430, 954 32. 35 15. 70 —.6 +1.3 

SE pidin gp ccnancsecndnccecccescsecesedssansnenpianinsaksesane 15, 753 523, 534 ®) ® —7.1 —20.5 
I csc ctcirinne tistics dine inialieienbasaiontanacae 2, 50, 810 31.01 19. 21 +2.9 +41 
rl wn nana Rnesinniaaennmnecthe matnd aeeebiietianinediod 38, 261 1, 114, 432 37. 39 16. 47 —8.6 —9.4 
ici tnda nnncditinhinabidseeeneeieemebiiaabacames 17, 694 432, 401 30. 82 12.15 —-1,7 —9.3 
id baka cc ci eons aaah eed 10, 955 270, 760 30. 04 17.70 +4.9 +9.7 
Newark. te ecto weniebi alka ahinsh cla tem salam aera 10, 642 306, 890 34. 62 20. 22 —5.8 o-13 
Ey ividetoninncatncvons nnsccsonnsignabiadiibanimnned 2, 47, 623 27.35 17. 50 (1) (9 
iin i digi thidaiccnwinra saleistin ainsi da peal bebaaiod amie 5 150, 370 6, 056, 501 6 46. 86 6 29.02 —1.0 +2.9 
AREER NS a Fe RSE 11 49, 348 1, 381, 035 @) ® —6.7 -10.3 
Ei signs <cseudiituthn Sabihcmdswicawatonundtoubadamialiac ainda 11 28, 674 743, 202 @) @) —§.7 —8.8 
RS ontitninniccpatinindhnteutionntiidedckicmmneieda nice analiacane: 57,376 293, 863 6 46. 54 #19. 25 +2.1 +3.3 
Es 90 coceserecocscescocencoecoccossoocncnenainunatocinnnenn 126,111 12 122, 779 23. 10 11. 27 —4.3 +5.0 
ED raincriwiedsdedsediuccanaccddtinnecmbaniaaeelemunlian 8, 455 211, 874 37. 25 18. 86 —5.4 —6.6 

















1 Data differ from those published for January-August 1940, because they 
exclude cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only and 
total payments for such services to these cases and to cases receiving 
Money payments and/or assistance in kind. They also differ from data pub- 
lished for months prior to 1940 which included cases receiving medical care 
a) ~ total payments for medical care. 

1 Excludes cost of administration, of medical care, hospitalization, and bur- 

of materials, equipment, and other items incident to operation of work- 
relief programs, and of special programs. 

+ Not available. 

‘ Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 
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5 Includes cases receiving medical care only, in number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

* Based on data which are estimated to exclude obligations incurred for 
medical care, but not cases receiving medical care only; see footnote 5. 

7 Includes cases receiving aid from special departments. 

® Accepts only unemployable cases. 

'F relate to unemployable cases only. 

ble data are not available. 

1 Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 

once during month. 


12 Excludes 1,038 shelter cases receiving $6,040. 


10 Not computed, because com 
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the very small increase in employment throughout 
the country is also noteworthy, for it seems 
likely as pointed out in the November monthly 
report of the Milwaukee Department of Public 
Assistance that “The skills now needed in 
industry . . . are not as well represented among 
persons on relief as they are in the ranks of the 
unemployed generally.” 


The Factor of WPA Employment in the Reduc- 
tion of Case Load 

The preponderance of cases shifted to WPA 
employment over those transferred to relief 
agencies from WPA accounts for most of the 
decline in case load in November (tables 14 and 
15). Without exception each of the cities showed 
reductions for this reason. The favorable net 
effect of WPA on the November relief loads was 
roughly equivalent to the reduction effected in 
October. November reductions were made pos- 
sible in general only by a diminution in the volume 
of transfers from WPA employment to the relief 
rolls since the number of transfers to WPA 
decreased. 


Declines in Applications Received 

The drop in the number of applications re- 
ceived in most of the cities in November as com- 
pared with October is ostensibly a favorable 
aspect of the relief situation (table 16). A com- 


parison of changes in intake activity is obscured, 
however, by the smaller number of working days 
in November. The monthly case load report of 
the Philadelphia Department of Public Assistance, 
for example, states that although only 5,146 
applications were received in November as com. 
pared with 6,380 in October, the average daily 
number of applications received increased from 
277 in October to 286 in November. An accurate 
comparison of one month with another of appli. 
cations received can be made only with a knowledge 
of the situation in each city with respect to the 
number of holidays observed, whether applications 
are received on Saturdays, and whether the intake 
staff of the agency is able to handle currently al] 
persons desiring to apply for assistance. 


Change in Reporting Procedure in New Orleans 


Assistance from State funds to employable cases 
was discontinued in New Orleans November 1. 
The city has set up a relief fund to provide assist 
ance to cases with employable members, but data 
on relief to cases receiving assistance from this 
fund are not yet available. Figures published for 
November for New Orleans, therefore, are not 
comparable with those for prior months. It is 
expected that reports on the new city relief pro- 
gram for employable cases will be available in the 
near future. 


Table 14.—Reasons for opening general relief cases, by selected city, November 1940 






































Cases opened Percent opened for specified reason 
City Accession 
Percentage rate! Loss of Loss of Cessation of All other 
Number | change from regular WPA unemploy- reasons 
October employment | employment | ment benefits 
dan dkkanudinapoesniasnenens 641 +0.3 10.5 12.5 th SRS nar. 86.6 
ee sdb ciaicinnemectoce iintcennentuubneentie 1, 210 +12.8 9.9 255.4 8.0 0.5 36.1 
ee nec hnwerntascnanasasaertsnatn 794 —11.1 6.1 38.9 3.4 1.6 56.1 
i Ce iia Gimaakndoapeenaiconesdioeneosockaaes 3, 988 —34.0 4.5 25. 5 39.3 4.4 30.8 
SES EE ee 652 —16.2 8.7 10.4 10.7 1.7 74 
Neen TTT ee ic cnedendions icheonksnncaugeee 922 +17.8 4.9 16.9 24.6 1.9 56.5 
es it atin eehamsacenedaeeperensnatense 1, 502 —25.4 9.2 19.3 13.6 4.0 63.1 
ee Cit hand ene saan nodtanhoneese 178 —29.9 aS Sa ee) See es 100.0 
Los Tt ie id now cenninareednanenin 3, 840 —15.9 10.9 (® 17.8 (5) (5 
Mil naib anded benders cocducocsesbbatinn® 2, 765 +18. 2 18.3 25.3 5.8 1.0 67.9 
SEE RSE Se a 1, 682 +8.9 16.5 49.5 6.8 2.0 41.7 
DE tine bnitinnendanetmeneancecseccoersscenesensorcs . 384 —l1.1 3.7 38.5 22.7 3.6 35.2 
incre adamisanentnonaianoketnocounee 135 5.9 |. eats RSS! Se ee 100.0 
Ne ek cebdienbeninacsantnaccenosanesose 6, 421 —1.9 4.5 25. 5 16.2 7.4 50.9 
tc eb anchineaspeonncbambnasccoansaen aed 2, 633 —30.8 5.6 40.4 20.0 3.5 36.1 
inner idan kbinemiennoman wémiiin 2, 564 —9.4 9.6 32.0 33. 2 10.6 42 
es rs oi ei linntncoraneennaseconsenete 480 —12.2 6.4 50.8 6.7 4.8 $7.1 
EEN SSRIS Se ee a ee 738 —25. 1 10.6 17.8 31.0 1.6 40.6 
i ll eid eoensnaosaqneron 1, 268 —.9 17.1 (5) 8.0 -5 (5) 
1 Cases opened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 5 Not available. 
and end of month. ¢ Figures relate to unemployable cases only. 


1 Includes cases opened because of insufficient earnings. 
3 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 
4 Accepts only unemployable cases. 
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1 Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 
8 Figures include cases receiving shelter care. 


Social Security 





































































































ed, Table 15.—Reasons for closing general relief cases, by selected city, November 1940 
LYS _ 
of Cases closed Percent closed for specified reason 
] 
ice, Separation aoe of 
’ City Percentage Regular Receipt of Transfer to 
146 — change rate! employ- —_ Transfer to| unemploy- —- a special types All other 
from Octo- ment ob- or income the WPA | ment survivors Ad reasons 
m- ber tained fits 
benefits 
— — 
Baltimore. -..--------------- 560 —25.4 9.2 14.5 0.4 19.4 0.2 0.4 6.4 58.7 
om A 1, 723 —40. 6 14.1 — 143.6 33 bccndscmsnsett 8.2 15.9 
SE diiiiicaventeeceoce 1, 045 2.7 6.7 42.3 15.1 19.1 1.6 0) 26; 
ate I cncacdcecses 5, 882 -14.9 6.7 19.3 4.8 60.6 oh Eccwiouped 1.8 13.0 
nli Cincinnati *..-.-.---------- 725 —30.4 9.7 17.0 2.1 29.4 pf, aes aks = 10.2 39.4 
ae eee 2, 346 —17.2 12.4 15.1 3.0 20.1 .6 “a L1 60.0 
Ige Cisvoiens 5 Ses SRNR 1. 685 —56.8 10.1 32.3 8.3 25.4 24 1 6.1 25.4 
th District of Columbia Ritsoce 185 +34.1 8.6 16.2 8.7 5.9 » ES Bret Ser ee oP. 23.2 43.8 
é Los Angeles #_.......-.....- 6, 109 —24.6 17.3 13.7 1.8 432.8 1.7 1 5.3 44.6 
ons Milwaukee .. ivchcabbocsens 3, 159 +2.3 20.9 17.3 2.6 26. 5 11 1 2.2 50.2 
inneapolis...........-.--- 1,119 —27.7 10.9 9.6 6.0 21.3 26 Rikiahescs eee 2.1 59.1 
uke a  cedincwendinns 910 —21.2 8.7 33.1 3.3 35.3 2.0 2.7 2.8 20.8 
all New Orleans *.............. 205 9.0 2.9 10 | SS RE eae OE 7.3 83.4 
BD BEE. sccececesocccese 9, 232 +25. 7 6.4 21.9 7.7 50.4 1.8 on 5.2 12.9 
P I Miteisacoiechntel 5, 325 —11.5 11.4 30.5 7.9 29.4 2.2 a 14.3 15.6 
ere 3,042 —33.9 11.4 26.8 7.0 38.2 4.6 1 11.4 11.9 
a 365 —25.2 4.9 42.5 14.5 20.5 5 ee 4.1 16.2 
ins SENT cicnscsccasance 690 —31.0 9.9 15. 5 6 49.1 RO linsqniahosaiae 15.8 17.4 
San Francisco.............- 1, 461 —41.3 19.7 7.3 2.1 123.8 5. © ticcustinienteen 2.4 63.0 
Ses 
4] 1 Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning and : Accepts only unemployable cases. 
‘ end of month. * Figures relate to unemployable cases onl 
ist. 1 Includes cases transferred to the NYA and CCC, : Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 
+ Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. Figures include cases receiving shelter care. 
ata 4 Not available. 
fos Table 16.—Applications received by agencies administering general relief, by selected city, November 1940 
not Received during 
“ November Disposed of during November 
T0- Pending Total Pending 
City at end of Percentage durin Accepted Not accepted for at end of 
the October nen Novem Total for general general relief November 
Number — relief 
October Number | Percent 
oe hintintnnchhsetinenthbnaudydoniees 238 752 —19.1 990 793 641 1152 19.2 197 
EP ETE ee a ae 83 1, 399 +14.8 1, 482 1, 386 1, 210 176 12.7 96 
Buttalo EEE Ca a 435 1, 495 —13.1 1, 930 1, 517 723 47.7 413 
= EE A TRESTLE: 4,611 4, 356 —22.0 8, 967 5, 738 3, 988 11, 750 30.5 3, 229 
tS cc nctiinhssecsunccbodioess 122 1, 463 —16.2 1, 585 1, 452 652 55.1 133 
alli et 1, 142 2,172 +44.7 3, 314 1, 964 922 1, 042 53.1 1, 350 
SE 1, 042 3, 428 —19.4 4, 470 3, 234 1, 02 1, 732 53.6 1, 236 
her District of Columbia *_- .. pbetcapees 202 344 —45.4 546 358 1 50.3 188 
ns Los Angeles #4_______- in LiahGutinis 2, 015 13, 501 —2.4 15, 516 12, 665 3, 840 1 8, 825 69.7 . 2,851 
iid diinuamepiptitiniedlnbionnauaciain 119 3, 387 +20.7 3, 506 3, 388 2, 765 18.4 118 
ee Ne eee 635 2, 125 —5.2 2, 760 2, 247 1, 682 565 25.1 513 
i... cascnnccesncnocccces 213 618 —12.8 861 578 384 194 33.6 283 
36.1 Tso cnpuctbincnsdnebcoadeiid 3, 925 438 ® 4, 363 1, 899 135 1, 764 92.9 2, 464 
56.1 en. canambiniastbacks ee 4, 648 13, 780 +6.4 18, 428 13, 098 6, 421 6, 677 51.0 5, 330 
* el niindaica utilis ninnneamenaiit 1, 268 5, 146 —19.1 6, 414 4, 966 2, 633 2, 333 47.0 1, 448 
de 1, 221 8, 626 —16.7 4, 847 3, 590 2, 564 1, 026 28.6 1, 257 
 ' <tc SorappEen sats 165 959 —4.1 1, 124 480 469 49.4 175 
63.1 i wg: 506 1, 244 —12.0 1, 750 1, 124 738 386 34.3 626 
100.0 SIGs. ccccanaandéaeviasacaana 621 3, 608 —18.9 4, 319 3, 1, 268 1 2, 624 67.4 427 
61.9 
: 1 Includes cases accepted for other types of assistance. tions because some cases may have applied to both agencies during month. 
by 1 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. ‘ Figures relate to to cases only. 
35, + Accepts only unemployable cases. * Not computed, because com ble data’ are not available. 
100.0 ‘ Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief ? Figures clude cases receiv ing shelter care. 
a to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. May include duplica- 
2.3 
87.7 
49.6 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE - ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Family Classification of Workers and Beneficiaries Repre. 
sented in Claims Allowed, January-June 1940* 


The 1939 amendments to the Social Security 
Act shifted the emphasis of the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance system from the individ- 
ual worker’s need for retirement income in old age 
to the family responsibilities of workers both in 
old age and in earlier periods in their lives. The 
present significance of the system is to be meas- 
ured, therefore, not only by the number of retired 
workers who receive benefits but also by the extent 
of the protection afforded to other members of 
the worker’s family and to the survivors of 
deceased workers. This article brings together 
information now available on the family classifica- 
tion of the beneficiaries for whom claims were 
allowed in the first half year of benefit payments 
under the amendments, January—June 1940. 

During this period, claims for monthly benefits 
were allowed for 62,166 retired workers and for 
46,438 family members—wives, widows, children, 
or aged parents. The present data make it pos- 
sible to classify by sex, marital status, age, and 
family members the 96,000 insured workers— 
including both retired and deceased workers—with 
respect to whose wages these monthly benefits 
were allowed or lump-sum payments were made. 


*Prepared in the Analysis Division, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 


Table 1.—Number of workers on whose wages claims for 
primary benefits were allowed, by sex of worker and 
family classification of beneficiaries, January-June 
1940 ' 





yy Workers 
or more with no 
children children 
workers entitled entitled 


to child’s 
to childé’s 
benefits benefits 


Sex and marital status of worker and Total 
entitlement of wife 














Tid esi 62, 166 3, 028 59, 138 
7. ER GES EE YEE ko a 54, 889 3, 026 51, 863 
arried: 
Wife entitled to wife’s benefits.______.__. 12, 266 19 12, 247 
Wife not entitled to wife’s benefits...___ 29, 463 2, 734 26, 729 
Other? or unknown marital status_._.___. 13, 160 273 12, 887 
I i rat ieteeckbeenecos 7, 277 2 7, 275 





1 Data relate to initial entitlements only (see text). 
2 Single, widowed, or divorced. 
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The data relate only to initial entitlements in the 
period January—June 1940. All primary benefits 
allowed during that period are included and al 
corresponding wife’s and child’s benefits with the 
same date of entitlement as the primary benefit, 
The data also include all lump-sum payments 
allowed with respect to the wage records of 
deceased workers and all monthly survivors’ bene. 
fits allowed with respect to such wage records 
except any which had a date of entitlement sub- 
sequent to that of other survivors’ monthly bene. 
fits or lump-sum payments allowed on the basis 
of the same wage record. 

In many instances additional members of the 
families of the workers represented by the data 
will become entitled to a benefit subsequently on 
fulfilling some one of the requirements of the 
Social Security Act, such as that specifying that 
a wife’s or parent’s benefit is not payable until 
age 65. In other cases it may merely be delay 
in filing the claim which delays the entitlement 
of other beneficiaries in the family. Whatever 
the reason, the resulting entitlements are termed 
“subsequent entitlements.” During this first 
half year there were 619 subsequent entitlements 
included among the family members for whom 
monthly benefits had been allowed as of June 30, 
1940. The distribution by entitlement is as 
follows: 














Number of beneficiaries 
Type of beneficiary (excluding primary) Subse 
Total pare | quentl 
entit 
SE PaO Fea res 46, 438 45, 819 619 
SES nn ees 12, 834 12, 266 568 
Child of primary beneficiary... .........--- 4, 253 4 900 |.....c408 
Child of deceased worker... .-.--.-- caine 19, 133 19, 120 B 
Widow, aged 65 or over-_- a 1, 053 1,015 8 
Widow with one or more child beneficiaries 
Pc pantinasticunsaw sla ieiain wate aaa 8, 942 6, 062 |.....sc0m 
TS SERS IES RE ee 223 , ae 














Presumably the majority of the 568 wives repre- 
sented in this tabulation attained age 65 a few 
months after their husbands became entitled to 
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receive monthly benefits, and the 38 widows 
attained age 65 a few months after their husbands’ 
deaths. 

The following discussion is devoted to data on 
initial entitlements only, except when express 
reference is made to subsequent entitlements. 
The various characteristics—such as age or 
marital status—of the workers which are indi- 
cated in the tables relate, in the case of workers 
entitled to primary benefits, to the date of entitle- 
ment; in the case of deceased workers they relate 
to the date of death. 


Family Classification of Workers 


An analysis of the 62,166 workers whose claims 
for primary benefits were allowed is presented in 
table 1 in terms of the entitlement of their 
dependents to benefits. Of the 54,889 male 
workers entitled to primary benefits, 41,729 or 76 
percent were married at the time of their entitle- 
ment. Of these, 12,266 or 29 percent had wives 
who became entitled to wife’s benefits in the same 
month. A considerable proportion of the re- 
maining 29,463 wives will undoubtedly become 
entitled to wife’s benefits as soon as they attain 
age 65. Since women are generally only a few 
years younger than their husbands, many of 
them will become so entitled during the next few 
years; in fact some had already become entitled 
before July 1940 and were represented in the 
subsequent entitlements already mentioned. 

There are 2,734 cases, however, in which a male 
worker is married and has one or more children 
entitled to child’s benefits; these children were 
therefore under 18 years of age. Here it may gen- 
erally be assumed that the worker’s wife is con- 
siderably younger than 65, since the simultaneous 
existence of a wife close to 65 and a child under 18 
is relatively uncommon; in only 19 cases, in fact, 
were a worker’s wife and child simultaneously 
entitled, and in only 2 cases did a female primary 
beneficiary have a child entitled to child’s benefits. 

A corresponding distribution of deceased work- 
ers with respect to whose wages claims for monthly 
benefits or lump-sum payments were allowed is 
presented in table 2. In 22,036 cases, or about 
two-thirds of the total number, lump-sum pay- 
ments were made, since the worker was not sur- 
vived by a widow, child, or parent who could 
become entitled to monthly benefits in the month 
of the worker’s death. These 22,036 cases in- 
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Table 2.—Number of deceased workers on whose wages 
claims for monthly benefits or lump-sum payments 
were allowed, by sex of worker and family classifica- 
tion of beneficiaries, January-June 1940! 





‘monthly benefits. 


ro with nei- 
Workers children nor 
Workers with 1 — =" 


with 1 
or more 
Total | Frices | parents 
workers entitled entitled With 
’ to With 
to child’s t’s| widow lump- 


benefits sum 
Benetts) "ont loyment 


Sex and marital status of 
worker and entitlement 
of widow 








wed 
LC. ee ee 33,710 | 10, 454 206 1,014 22, 036 
ee 30,431 | 10,309 150 1,014 18, 958 
Married: 
Widow entitled to wid- 
ow’s benefits. _...._-- 1,015 D hcateiotn <5 eee 


Widow entitled to wid- 
ow’s current benefits..| 8, 942 TS a ees toes 
Widow not entitled to 
widow’s or widow’s 


current benefits. _-- _- 14, 672 gs IE 13, 848 
Other ? or unknown mari- 

Tt |. Spesees 5, 802 542 | | See 5, 110 

Female, total._...........-- 3, 279 145 Dg eS 3, 078 




















1 Data relate to initial entitlements only. 
2 Single, widowed, or divorced. 


cluded more than nine-tenths of the deceased 
women and almost nine-tenths of the deceased 
nonmarried ' men, since these groups have rela- 
tively little protection in the form of survivors’ 
Even in the case of deceased 
married male workers, lump-sum payments were 
allowed in somewhat more than half the cases, for 
deaths among the insured group have occurred 
most frequently at those ages at which the worker’s 
children would generally be over age 18 but his 
wife not yet 65 (table 6). ‘The widows who survive 
these workers may, as has been noted, become 
subsequently entitled to widow’s benefits when 
they reach age 65. 

Of the remaining 11,674 deceased workers, the 
great majority—8,943—were married men whose 
widows and unmarried children under 18 became 
entitled to survivors’ monthly benefits. Another 
824 were married men whose children only became 
entitled to benefits; in most of these cases the 
widow presumably could have become entitled to 
a widow’s current benefit but declined to file 
application either because she was engaged in 
covered employment or because the maximum 
benefit allowable with respect to a wage record ? 
was absorbed by child’s benefits to four or more 

1 Single, widowed, divorced, or of unknown marital status. 

? Ordinarily this maximum family benefit is equal to twice the 
amount of the primary benefit. A child’s benefit is half the primary benefit; 
hence 4 child’s benefits would absorb the maximum and no additional 


immediate benefit could be made available to the family by the application of 
the widow or of additional children. 
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children. There were also 1,014 married men 
whose widows alone became entitled to benefits; 
these were all widows aged 65 or over. 

Monthly survivors’ benefits were allowed with 
respect to the wages of deceased women or de- 
ceased nonmarried men in relatively few cases; 
in these cases the beneficiaries were either children 
or parents, generally the former. Parents can 
become entitled only if they have been wholly 
dependent upon the worker and if the worker is 
survived by neither a widow nor an unmarried 
child under the age of 18. 

An additional analysis of the workers whose 
children are entitled to child’s benefits (column 2 
of tables 1 and 2) is presented in table 3 accord- 
ing to the number of children so entitled.* 

As will be shown subsequently, the 23,373 
children indicated here do not represent the total 
number of unmarried children under 18 in the 
families of these workers. Children who are not 
or have not been dependent on the worker are 
ineligible for benefits. In addition, there are often 
other unmarried children under age 18 for whom 
no application is made, either because they are 
engaged in covered employment or are not attend- 
ing school or because the maximum benefit is 
absorbed by other members of the family.‘ 

The effect of the last restriction is indicated by 
the fact that there are very few cases in which 
more than two children are entitled with a primary 
3 The last column of the table may be arithmetically reconciled to the 5 
preceding columns when allowance is made for the fact that more than 5 


children are entitled in a few families. 
4 See footnote 2. 


beneficiary, since a primary benefit plus two 
child’s benefits would absorb the maximum. Qp 
the other hand, in many instances in which a widow 
and four or more children are eligible for suryj- 
vors’ benefits, it is probable that the operation of 
the maximum deters the widow, rather than the 
children, from applying for benefits. This finding 
is suggested by the data for families in which 
there is a widow; in 96 percent of the cases (8,715 
out of 9,058) in which there were only one, two, or 
three children entitled to child’s benefits, the 
widow also became entitled, but in only 32 percent 
of the cases (228 out of 709) in which four or 
more children were entitled was the widow also 
entitled to benefits. 


Family Classification of Beneficiaries 


The family groupings of beneficiaries, including 
retired workers and members of their families who 
are entitled to monthly benefits, and the survivors 
of deceased workers who are similarly entitled 
are shown in table 4. As of June 30, 1940, claims 
for monthly benefits had been allowed, with re- 
spect to the wage records of 73,840 workers, for a 
total of 107,985 beneficiaries, including wives, 
widows, children, and parents. The first two 
columns of this table can be seen to follow directly 
from tables 1 and 2, except that the number of 
entitled parents is introduced for thie first time. 
It was shown in an earlier issue of the Bulletin ° 
that the 223 parents whose claims for benefits were 


§ See the Bulletin, September 1940, p. 79, table 4. 
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Table 3.—Number of workers on whose wages claims for child’s benefits were allowed, by sex of worker, family 
classification of beneficiaries, and number of child beneficiaries, January-June 1940 ! 
































Number of workers with— 
Total ahd 
‘0 | c 
Characteristics of worker and entitlement of wife or widow workers 1 child 2 child 3 child | 4 child | 5 or more benefi- 
benefi- benefi- benefi- | benefi- (child bene-|  ciaries 
ciary ciaries ciaries ciaries ficiaries 
All workers. . inacnieicialkediaametipah ie ialastininspllsliselcaaiapscaliasttadiiiiaiin dead 13, 482 7,079 3, 818 1, 801 | 687 97 23, 373 
Wea eS te getmary benatts, 8 RO ds ess tuiniaio sano icmiieianaads 3, 028 1, 968 937 91 26 6 4, 253 
ae pupaeebbabasiineawGsed aad 3, 026 1, 966 937 91 26 6 4, 251 
Wife entitled to wife’s benefits. ...........- succes ge 19 19 0 0 0 0 19 
Wife not entitled to wife’s ae sa hemsbeainniceaitagheia meine 2, 734 1, 754 862 87 | 25 6 3, 873 
Other 2 or unknown marital status.__....................... 273 193 75 4 1 0 359 
0 | EEE LTT hibdlincanttndiéinand eatin 2 2 0 0 0 0 2 
Desseaed b+ ESE ae siasdieichisn abd etaiicaianee Nat 10, 454 5,111 2, 881 1,710 661 91 19, 120 
a a aeieetaaiiieak Sata dealnahtgsiiac dla arto onvestnrscs Goeiinclimstiareneieitantnirinettn ints 10, 309 5, 001 2, 863 1,701 653 91 18, 915 
Widow entitled to widow’s or widow’s current benefits.. 8, 943 4, 498 2, 636 1, 581 | 152 76 15, 511 
Widow not entitled to widow’s or widow’s current bene- | | 

|S REE oh CR RS ae 824 165 104 74 468 13 2, 540 
Other ? or unknown marital status__ SEE SRE A 542 338 123 | 46 33 2 864 
a i lala enim endnics ainsi pctcbainlaviiagniiowipaiidibans: 145 110 18 9 8 0 205 











1 Data relate to initial entitlements only. 2 Single, widowed, or divorced. 
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allowed in the first 6 months of 1940 included 39 
dependent fathers and 184 dependent mothers. 
From table 4 it is evident that these were the 
parents of a total of 206 deceased workers: in 17 
cases both the father and mother of the worker 
became entitled, in 22 cases the father only, and 
in 167 the mother only. 


Table 4.—Number of workers on whose wages claims 
for monthly benefits were allowed, number of benefi- 
ciaries represented, and monthly amount of benefits, 
by sex of worker and family classification of benefici- 
aries, January-June 1940 ' 





Average 
Characteristics of worker and | Number | Number —- monthly 
family classification of bene- of of bene- of amount 
ficiaries workers | ficiaries benefits? tapaily 





All workers and beneficiaries.| 73,840 | 107,985 |$2, 028,722 $27. 47 





Workers entitled to primary 














benefits, and theirdependents: 
Male worker: 
Worker fe ivtnhigniniaidinniten 39, 616 39,616 | 897,327 22. 65 
Worker and wife............ 12, 247 24,494 | 443, 551 36. 22 
Worker and 1 or more chil- 
SEE ee 3, 007 7,239 | 111,390 37. 04 
Worker, wife, and 1 child___- 19 57 YOR 50. 95 
Female worker: 
Sarees 7, 275 7,275 | 130,073 17. 88 
Worker and 1 child. ._.....-. 2 4 30 15. 00 
Survivors of deceased workers: 
Male worker: 
| epee eee 1,014 1,014 | 20,985 20. 70 
Widow and 1 or more chil- 
TERRES eee 8, 943 24,454 | 379,632 42. 45 
1 or more children. .-_..-...-- 1, 366 3, 404 39, 970 29. 26 
Either or both parents. _-.._. 150 165 2, 142 14. 28 
Female worker. 
1 or more children__......._. 145 205 1, 896 13. 08 
Either or both parents. -_- 56 58 758 13. 54 











! Data relate to initial entitlements only. 
—— monthly amount payable without adjustments required by 
Sec. 


(subsecs. d, e, g, and h) or sec. 907 of the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1939. 


The average monthly amount of benefit allowed 
per family is obtained by dividing the aggregate 
amount of benefits payable by the number of 
workers. Except for the 19 cases in which the 
worker, his wife, and one or more children were all 
entitled to benefits, the type of family with the 
highest average is the group composed of a 
widow and one or more children. The next 
highest averages are found in families composed of 
the worker and one or more children and those 
of the worker and his wife. 

The various averages have resulted not only 
from the average number of beneficiaries per family 
but also from such factors as the various ratios 
which the dependents’ and survivors’ benefits bear 
to a primary benefit, the operation of the maxi- 
mum limitation on amount, and the varying aver- 
age amounts of primary benefit for the different 
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groups of workers. In connection with this last 
factor, it has been pointed out in previous issues ® 
that the average amount of primary benefit has 
so far been appreciably greater in the case of 
deceased workers with respect to whose wages 
claims for benefits have been allowed than in the 
case of workers entitled to primary benefits; this 
fact has significantly affected the average amounts 
of benefits for the various family groups. 


Age Distribution, Marital Status, and Family 
Composition of Workers 


The classification of male workers as ‘‘married”’ 
or “other or unknown marital status’ (tables 1 
and 2) is significant, since the benefits which are or 
might become available with respect to their 
wages depend upon their marital status. In the 
case of women the division is of less administrative 
importance, since no monthly benefits with respect 
to their wages are available to husbands or wid- 
owers, and dependent parents of a deceased 
female worker may be eligible for parent’s bene- 
fits regardless of her marital status; it is, however, 
of some statistical interest. The classification of 
marital status is shown for workers of each sex 
in tables 5 and 6, crossed with an age distribution. 

The age distributions of workers whose claims 
for primary benefits were allowed during this 
period has already been presented and discussed 
in earlier issues.’ The age distributions presented 
in this article differ from those formerly pre- 
sented only in that the previous tabulations were 
on the basis of age attained or to be attained on 
the worker’s birthday in 1940 instead of age last 
birthday at entitlement to primary benefits. 

The age distribution of deceased workers on 
whose wages claims were allowed may not be 
regarded as exactly indicative of the age distri- 
bution of all insured workers who died during the 
first 6 months of 1940, chiefly because the variable 
attractiveness of available benefits has undoubt- 
edly been a factor affecting the filing of claims by 
survivors. In all prebability, claims were filed 
in a higher proportion of cases in which benefits 
were available to young children than in other 
cases such as those in which only a lump-sum 
payment was available, with the result that 
the age groups of 25-49 are overrepresented in 
the tabulation. Similar factors have also been 


§ See the Bulletin, July 1940, pp. 73-75, and December 1940, pp. 64-68. 
' See the Bulletin, September 1940, p. 77, and December 1940, pp. 64-68. 
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Table 5.—Number of male and female workers whose claims for primary benefits were allowed, number of male 
workers on whose wages claims for both primary and child’s benefits | were allowed, and number of known 
children,’ by age and marital status of worker, January-June 1940 




















Male primary beneficiaries on whose wages child’s 
All primary beneficiaries benefits were allowed 
Age at entitlement * Male Female Total Married Other ¢ 
(years) 
: sr ed Number oar” wes Number ar ao Number 
Total Married | Other é Total | Married | Other‘ of chil- of chil- of chil- 
a. dren ? om Tn dren cules dren? 
ES ee a 54, 889 41,729 13, 160 7, 277 1, 455 5, 822 3, 026 4, 983 2, 753 4, 563 273 4 
REESE See Benen eee 23, 235 17, 762 5, 473 3, 397 778 2,619 1, 606 2, 671 1, 460 2, 435 146 2 
TT i caaseninds 16, 382 12, 467 3, 915 2, 385 472 1,913 913 1, 481 826 1, 352 87 129 
a ial ia acca incited at 6, 959 5, 401 1, 558 823 139 684 344 563 313 520 31 g 
eae 1, 455 1, 131 324 136 21 115 54 92 52 89 2 3 
ODS aa a Se 1, 057 812 245 108 16 92 30 49 23 47 2 2 
i i idea 3, 927 2, 941 986 319 25 294 66 103 62 99 4 4 
as cus erstacinseseoastniaiansisn adoan 1, 492 989 503 88 3 85 12 21 11 18 1 3 
 iireiciacniniscinnishinn 382 226 156 21 1 20 1 3 1 3 0 0 









































. Initial entitlements pe F 
ne unmarried dren under 18 regardless of entitlement to child’s 


present to affect the proportion married as indi- 
cated in tables 5 and 6. 

The total number of known unmarried children 
under 18 of male workers on whose wages claims 
for child’s benefits were allowed is also shown in 
tables 5 and 6. These children include a number 
who are not entitled to benefits. A few of these 
may become entitled subsequently, but the great 
majority are either children who were ineligible for 
benefits or those for whom claims were not filed 
because. of the circumstances indicated earlier in 
this article. For these reasons only 4,251 or 85 


3 Age at last ney. 
4 Widowed, divorced, single, or with unknown marital status. 


percent of the 4,983 children of male primary bene- 
ficiaries shown in table 5 were included in table 3 
as entitled to child’s benefits, and only 18,915 or 
93 percent of the 20,305 children of male deceased 
workers shown in table 6 were so included. 

For reasons similar to those which affect the age 
distribution and the proportions married, tables 5 
and 6 should not be regarded as indicating exactly 
the percentages of insured male workers who have 
children. The average number of children of 
given age per worker may be determined from the 
tables with a fair degree of accuracy, but it must 


Table 6.—Number of male and female deceased workers on whose wages claims for survivors’ monthly benefits! 
or lump-sum payments were allowed, number of male deceased workers on whose wages claims for child's 
benefits | (with or without other monthly benefits) were allowed, and number of known children,’ by age and 


marital status of worker, January-June 1940 


























All deceased workers Deceased male waleee ae wages child’s benefits 
| 
Age at death 3 (years) Male Female | Total Married Other 

| Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- 

Total | Married | Other‘ | Total | Married | Other‘ | ber of | berof | ber of ber of | berof ber of 
workers | children ? workers | children? | workers | children? 
5 30,431 | 24,629 5,802 | 3,279 1, 507 1,772 | 10, 309 20, 305 | 9, 767 | 19, 379 | 542 926 
SE aN 72 . 64 25 5 20 | 4 4 | 4 4 | 0 0 
20- n 870 271 599 | . 307 93 214 150 204 | 139 188 | ll 16 

1, 589 1, 033 556 387 210 177 653 1,098 | 633 1, 068 20 

2, 045 1, 520 525 393 221 172 1, 149 2, 201 1,071 2, 086 78 115 
2, 263 1, 836 427 360 209 151 1, 398 3, 121 1,315 2, 968 83 153 
2, 749 2, 358 391 365 193 172 1, 623 3, 723 1, 539 3, 549 84 174 
3, 749 | 3, 261 488 389 202 187 1, 837 3, 763 1,776 3, 665 61 98 
4, 822 4, 156 666 345 157 188 1,778 3, 341 1, 684 3, 181 Wt 160 
5, 146 4, 340 806 352 117 235 1, 084 1,870 1,020 1, 763 64 107 
4, 746 3, 920 826 265 80 185 515 799 479 738 36 61 
2, 077 1, 691 386 84 17 67 112 174 104 166 8 8 
235 68 7 3 4 6 3 3 3 4 






































1 Initial entitlements only. 
unmarried 


2 Includes children under 18 regardless of entitlement to child’s 
benefits. 
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3 Age at last birthday. 
4 Widowed, divorced, single, or with unknown marital status. 
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be remembered that data apply only to those 
workers on whose wages claims for child’s benefits 
were allowed, not to all insured workers who have 
unmarried children under 18. 

The observations derived from any of the six 
tables here presented should be considered in the 
light of the fact that the present data are very 
limited in volume and represent operations in only 
the first few months of the program. Many of the 


relationships now evident will change gradually as 
the system matures, and some have changed sig- 
nificantly in recent months because of the rapid 
increase in the insured population at age 69 and 
over during the latter months of 1940. Despite 
these limitations, however, it is believed that these 
tabulations will prove most helpful in indicating 
the family aspects of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


New Procedure for Issuance of Employee 
Account Numbers 

A new procedure was initiated in November to 
eliminate the assignment of more than one account 
number to an employee and to reduce the number 
of unidentifiable wage items on returns filed by 
employers. If an applicant for an account number 
needs an account-number card immediately in 
order to obtain a job or pay for work already per- 
formed, and it is believed that he may already 
have a number, a temporary receipt valid for 
about 15 days is issued to him by the field office. 
The applicant is instructed in the use of the tem- 
porary receipt and receives a form letter to be pre- 


sented to his employer or prospective employer 
explaining the new system and the manner in 
which wage reports should be made pending the 
assignment of an account number. An account- 
number card is issued only after a check of the 
centra] account-number files in Baltimore indicates 
that no number has previously been assigned to the 
individual. 

It is believed that this system, in addition to 
performing the functions mentioned above, will 
help workers to obtain positions with employers 
who have hitherto refused to hire persons with no 
account-number cards when they applied for work. 
In doubtful cases under the former procedure, no 


Table 1.—Employee accounts established, by State in which account numbers were issued, November 1940 ! 
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! Number of accounts established should not be taken as measure of number of persons newly engaged in employment covered by title II, since account 


numbers are issued to some persons who are not in such employment. 
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receipt was issued and as much as a week might 
elapse between the time of filing the application 
and receipt of the account-number card by the 
applicant. 


Employee Accounts Established 


During November more than 461,000 employee 
accounts were established, a decline of 9.5 percent 
from October. Increases were recorded for only 
12 of the 51 jurisdictions and were confined to 
States in the Southern, Southwestern, and Rocky 
Mountain areas. 

From May through August the number of 
accounts increased each month, in part from the 
impetus of the national defense program and in 
part from the influx to the labor market of students 
on vacation. Since August the number has 
fluctuated substantially from month to month. 


Disposition of Claims Received 


More than 30,000 claims for benefits under the 
amended act were received in Washington in 
November. As in the 2 previous months, adjudi- 
cative determinations were made on a greater 
number of claims than were received, still further 


reducing the number pending at the end of the 
month. 


Revision of Employer’s Application for Ident. 
fication Number 

A revised employer’s application for identificg. 
tion number (Form SS-4), to be used in applying 
for identification numbers hereafter, will be dis. 
tributed to field offices in the early part of 194), 
Additional questions relate to changes of owner. 
ship in cases where a new employer takes over g 
going concern, and information on previous appli- 
cations filed. New procedures begun last fall in 
offices of collectors of internal revenue and in field 
offices of the Social Security Board are designed to 
eliminate the issuance of multiple identification 
numbers to employers and to reduce the number 
of employer wage reports filed under incorrect 
numbers. The revised form will aid materially in 
attaining these objectives. 

As part of the new procedure for the issuance of 
employer identification numbers, a duplicate of 
the “Notification of Employer Identification 
Number’’ will be sent to the proper State employ- 
ment security agency, which will determine 
whether the employer is subject to the State unem- 
ployment compensation law. This plan will mark 
another step in closer coordination of the old-age 
and survivors insurance and the employment 
security programs. 


Table 2.—Claims for benefits under the 1939 amendments: Number and disposition of claims received in Washington, 
cumulative through November 1940 and for November 1940 














Cumulative through November November Pending 
Type of benefit claim as of 
Received | Allowed | Withdrawn) Disallowed| Received | Allowed | Withdrawn) Disallowed Nov. @ 
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Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


Payments Certified to the Treasury 


Total benefit payments certified to the Treasury 
in November 1940 (table 1) amounted to $10.0 
million—0.8 percent less than in October and 0.5 
percent more than the average for the first 4 
months of the current fiscal year. Decreases 
occurred in the total for each type of benefit pay- 
ment except employee annuities, and for retro- 
active payments on each type of benefit. Apart 
from the usual decrease in pension payments to 
former carrier pensioners, these decreases were due 
chiefly to fewer work days in November. 

Total net payments for the first 5 months of the 
current fiscal year amounted to $50.0 million, 
compared with $46.5 million for the corresponding 
period a year ago. Total net payments author- 
ized by the Board since the beginning of the rail- 
road retirement system for all classes of benefits 
have amounted to $358.3 million. 


Changes in Annuities and Pensions in Force 


The smaller number of work days in November 
resulted in fewer initial certifications than usual 
for each type of benefit. New certifications of 
employee annuities in November (table 2) were 
* Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 


Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board. 


1,698, compared with 1,846 in October. With one 
exception this was the smallest number of new 
certifications in more than 3 years. The number 
of lump-sum death benefits certified in November 
was 862, compared with 1,131 in October. 
Because of the relatively small number of new 
certifications, the monthly increase in in-force 
figures was unusually small. Employee annuities 
in force on November 30, 1940, numbered 1,039 
more than on October 31, compared with a net 
increase of 1,248 in October over September. 
The 1,039 net addition in November resulted from 
1,698 new certifications, 639 deaths, and minor 
adjustments. The number of survivor annuities 
in force increased by 26 in November, compared 
with an increase of 46 in October, while death- 
benefit annuities decreased by 4, compared with 
an increase of 5 in the preceding month. The 
number of pensions in force decreased by 303. 


Average Payments 


The average monthly payment on employee 
annuities initially certified in November was 
$62.86. Approximately 25 percent of the annui- 
ties initially certified in November are subject 
to recertification because complete evidence on 
service, earnings, and other information relating 
to the amount payable was not on hand at the 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Net benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment 
for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 














: Pensions to Death- 
Period and administrative action —_ — “ ~ — aan an & 
pensioners benefi 
Net benefit payments: 
Cumulative through November 1940__._..........-....--.-- 4 $358, 315, 376 $249, 648, 397 $99, 538, 604 $2, 555, 333 $2, 065, 608 $4, 507, 432 
Fiscal year: 

REN age eee nee a rece ee ae Sle eee 4, 514, 61 20) 2 36, 751 ee 
BPE nccncenenccsconcnsconsscnenctansébeheacnnnnnsees 82, 654, 660 46, 930, 329 34, 701, 617 388, 479 599, 217 35, 017 
SEP OP ncccccusescccecccceonccccenceséudnessasonisecneces 107, 131, 438 75, 418, 986 28, 887, 973 787, 240 716, 261 1, 320, 976 
IID Gi nits i nulamaion canadian tadinderk denbaimaaaae 114, 025, 141 84, 529, 592 25, 975, 863 912, 895 495, 2, 111, 590 
Seg eases POUND nw cc ccdnicctabiencncnninnes 49, 989, 5 38, 360, 470 9, 973, 150 429, 966 186, 083 1, 039, 848 

ONE Mende ctnkenseccdescesesscebpdbahessianertuieksnenl 10, 120, 935 7, 774, 810 1, 977, 861 93, 258 39, 018 235, 986 
In- Hoey I inchs cic ebclndhlp wieghebioay sprinter ibaa 9, 379, 321 7, 278, 379 1, 992, 589 81,712 og ee een 
Retroactive payments. - dtntnanedenenssely 562, 782 536, 232 2, 297 11,751 |} 5 Sees 
Lump-sum death-benefit payments... pessecaccceussssonsoes aS er a HEME Ber 236, 034 
Cancelations and repayments (deduct)... ...........-- 57, 203 39, 800 17, 025 206 122 

ET SI hn noo. ail paiiendenennemiiena aoeeneanadiaertiion 10, 040, 073 7, 782, 583 1, 955, 018 88, 443 35, 831 178, 197 
In-force ~ pmvene linipansneuteedoonnssedeimességnocsmens 9, 430, 922 7, 347, 356 1, 974, 900 82, 465 p Oe 
Retroact  parmente sat enthindatudntipnannentianebunee 500, 850 483, 498 1, 385 6, 259 | Se a 
‘ nenpamen Get eath-benefit payments..-..................- BFG, BED benccncesnegute ah ireecodcanpenaegeleteusaibnaieeeaseasunaienin 178, 858 
Cancelations and repayments (deduct)............. cqeue 70, 556 48, 270 21, 268 281 75 




















' For definitions of classes of payments see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. 

nts ad omitted in all figures. ata relate to months ended on 20th cal- 
en: 

’ Total t benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury are $8.9 
million more than tota) benefit payments issued by disbursing officer as 
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shown on p. 87, table 4. This difference results almost entirely , oma 
ments for annuities and pensions in force at end of month which 

to the Secretary of the Treasury during month and for which checks are not 
drawn by disbursing officer until first of following month. 
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time of initial certification. It is estimated that 
the average monthly amount of recent initial 
certifications will increase from 2 to 2% percent 
when those subject to recertification are certified 
on a final basis. 

For all employee annuities in force at the end of 
November, including those subject to recertifica- 
tion, the average was $65.59. The average 
monthly pension in force was $58.76. For sur- 
vivor annuities the average monthly payment 
amounted to $32.85, and for death-benefit annui- 
ties to $35.50. The average payment for lump- 
sum death benefits certified in November was 
$206.09. 


Growth of the Railroad Retirement System 


The changes in total benefit payments from 
month to month and over a period of months re- 
ported in this section are based on the amounts 
currently certified to the Treasury. Payments 
reported on a certification basis (table 1) do not, 
however, accurately measure the amount of obli- 
gations accruing in any given period. At the 
time of certification, several monthly payments 
may be due on an annuity, but only a single pay- 
ment is made to cover them all. When an annuity 
is recertified, an aggregate payment is ordinarily 
made to cover the difference between the recerti- 
fied monthly amount and the smaller amounts 
paid before recertification. Amounts payable at 





the end of any given month (table 2) are not 
affected by retroactive payments, but do not com. 
pletely measure the obligations of the retirement 
system at that time, because they do not include 
the amounts which may accrue for that month 
from future certifications. 

To measure changes in the level of obligations 
accruing under the retirement act it is necessary 
to include all amounts payable with respect to 
specified periods, regardless of the time at which 
payments are certified to the Treasury. Pay. 
ments already certified can readily be allocated 
to the months with respect to which they are 
payable. The amount of additional obligations 
for the period which will arise from later certifica. 
tion of pending claims, however, can only be 
estimated. 

Accrued obligations for the fiscal year 1939-40, 
based on certifications made through June 30, 
1940, were $110.3 million, compared with $102.0 
million for 1938-39 and $83.5 million for 1937-38 
(table 3). These figures do not include obliga- 
tions which have accrued for these years on claims 
in the process of adjudication on June 30, 1940, 
or on claims filed in July and August, since 
annuities may become payable 60 days prior to 
filing date. Allowing for these additional obliga- 
tions, it is estimated that the total accrued obliga- 
tions for all classes of benefit payments for the 
fiscal year 1939-40 will be $113.7 million, com- 


Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable as of 
Nov. 30, 1940} 





Period and administrative action 


Total Employee annuities 


Pensions to former 


Death-benefit 
carrier pensioners 


Survivor annuities annuities ? 
































, Monthly Monthly | «; Monthly Monthly Monthly 
Number emount Number amount Number | ‘amount Number amount Number amount 
In force as of Oct. 31, 1940. ._...........---.... 148, 124 | $9, 379, 321 110, 986 | $7, 278, 379 33,912 | $1, 992, 589 2, 484 $81, 712 742 $26, 639 
During November 1940:? 
Initial certifications -_-.-...............-.-..- 1, 812 110, 321 1, 698 106, 736 1 52 37 1,045 76 2, 486 
Terminations by death__............._.--. i 63, 222 63 42, 064 310 18, 033 8 224 79 2, 900 
Net adjustments. ------ ES —18 +4, 502 —2 +4, 305 +6 +291 -—3 —68 -1 —-B 
Cumulative through November 1940: ? 
Initial certifications. _-_.............---.--- 189, 288 | 11, 273,807 | 133,004 | 8, 196,122 48,523 | 2,808, 932 2, 651 86, 379 5, 020 182, 373 
Terminations by death............-.----- ‘ 2, 328, 587 20, 640 1, 334, 323 14, 891 833, 106 135 4, 325 4, 281 156, 831 
NN ince cinneienasonces —459 +485,701 —429 +485, 557 —2 —925 —6 +411 —1 +658 
In force as of Nov. 30, 1940..........-.-..----- 148,882 | 9,430,922 | 112,025 | 7,347,356 33,609 | 1,974, 900 2, 510 82, 465 738 26, 199 














1 Figures (cents omitted) based on month ended on 20th calendar day in 
which annuity or pension was first certified or terminated upon notice of 
death, or in which other administrative action was taken by the Board rather 
than on month in which annuity or pension began to accrue, beneficiary died, 
or administrative action was effective. In-force payments as of end of month 
reflect administrative action through the 20th. Correction for a claim certi- 
fied or terminated in error or for an incorrect amount is made in figures for 
month in which error was discovered and not in figures for month in which 
error was made. T'o this extent, figures shown here may differ slightly from 
administrative action. 

1In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
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death of 1 individual. Such payments are here counted as single items: 
Terminations include those by death and by or of 12-month period 
for which death-benefit annuities are payable. Practically all terminations 
are of latter type. 

3 Certifications are added, terminations by death are subtracted, and net 
adjustments are added or subtracted as indicated. Net adjustments are 
obtained by adding reinstatements of —— payments and subtracting 
terminations for reasons other than deat ——— ons, returns to service 
and commuted lump-sum payments). Recertifications, which are included 
in net adjustments, ordinarily result in additions to amount payable but do 
not affect number of cases adjusted. 
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pared with $103.3 million for 1938-39 and $85.0 
million for 1937-38. Although obligations under 
the system are continuing to increase, not only the 
rate but also the amount of increase is smaller. 
On the basis of the estimated accrued obligations, 
the increase of 1939-40 over 1938-39 will be 
10.1 percent, compared with an increase of 21.7 
percent in 1938-39 over 1937-38. On the basis 
of certifications (table 1) total payments in 1937- 
38 were $82.7 million; in 1938-39, $107.1 million; 
and in 1939-40, $114.0 million, the correspond- 
ing increases were 29.6 percent and 6.4 percent. 

The increase in total obligations for 1938-39 and 
1939-40 resulted primarily from increases in em- 
ployee annuities. Total employee-annuity obliga- 
tions (table 3) increased 40.2 percent in 1938-39 
over 1937-38, and 17.0 percent in 1939-40 over 
1938-39. These obligations will continue to 
increase for some time, although at a decreasing 
rate, as long as the amount payable on new accruals 
exceeds the amount payable on annuities ter- 
minated by death. Pensioners, on the other 
hand, are a closed group which is being continu- 
ously reduced by deaths. Since employee annui- 
ties constitute an increasing proportion and pen- 
sions a decreasing proportion of all obligations, 
the changes in total obligations will more and more 
reflect employee-annuity changes. 

Lump-sum death payments under the 1937 act, 
which increased both in 1938-39 and in 1939-40, 
will continue to grow because of the increase in 
accumulated individual earnings after December 
31, 1936, upon which lump-sum death payments 
are based. Obligations for survivor annuities 
likewise increased in both years and will continue 
to increase, because the number of new accruals, 
although small, is several times as large as the 
number of deaths. Death-benefit annuities under 
the 1935 act decreased in both 1938-39 and 1939- 
40. These annuities are payable only with respect 
to the death of employee annuitants under the 
1935 act, and, since very few new employee annui- 
ties are certified under that act, the number of 
employee annuities in force under that act is 
decreasing. Furthermore, since these death-bene- 
fit annuities terminate after 12 monthly payments, 
the number payable at any one time is limited. 
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Obligations for employee annuities and lump- 
sum death payments constituted a larger propor- 
tion of total obligations in 1939-40 than in 1938- 
39, pensions a smaller proportion, and survivor 
annuities and death-benefit annuities under the 
1935 act approximately the same proportion in 
both years. 


Table 3.—Railroad retirement: Accrued obligations! 
by class of payment, fiscal years 1936-40 





Pen- 
Em- |sionsto| Sur- | Death-| Lump- 
Total | ployee | former | vivor | benefit; sum 
Period pay- annu- | carrier | annu- | annu- | death 
ments ities = ities ities | benefits 
ners 











Amount (in thousands) 





Cumulative through 








June 1940.......... 2 $308,369 $211, 288 |s $89, 618 | $2,107 | $1,889 | $3,468 
Fiscal year 
a 238 yg RRS 1 Si kanrs 
| Sa 12, 376 9, 129 808 99 , ee 
oT, Ee 83, 477 49,924 | 31,991 426 692 444 
ee 101, 964 | 70,648 | 28,905 702 461 1,249 
ET 110, 313 | 81,351 | 25,914 880 393 1,775 
Percentage distribution 











June 1940_- 100.0 68.5 29.1 0.7 0.6 1.1 
Fiscal year: 

cf 100.0 os 4 oll thededims 

1006-87. ......... 100.0 73.8 22.7 8 OF Banca 

oe ,, 100.0 59.9 38.3 5 8 -5 

.. , ee 100.0 69.3 28.3 7 5 1.2 

1930-40. _........ 100.0 73.7 23.5 8 4 1.6 




















1 Data will be affected by certifications made after June 30, 1940, for benefits 
which begin to accrue before that date (see text). 

3 Differs from cumulative amount certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of cross-transfers between pensions and employee annuities. 
Amounts certified as payable to pensioners om eg ae A papmany & the 
employee annuities rolls are counted as pension to > time of 
transfer and as employee payments thereafter (table 1). 1 1). in table such 
pensions are transferred retroactively to employee annuity column. 


Of the total obligations of the retirement system 
based on claims certified through June 30, 1940, 
employee annuities accounted for 68.5 percent, 
and pensions 29.1 percent. The remainder—2.4 
percent—were obligations with respect to the 
three types of survivor payments. 

Allowance for additional obligations accrued on 
claims adjudicated after June 30, 1940, will not 
appreciably affect the percentage distributions. 
The percentages for employee annuities and lump- 
sum death payments for 1938-39 and 1939-40 
and for the entire period will be increased slightly, 
and the percentages for pensions decreased 
slightly. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Social Insurance Payments Under Selected Programs 


Benefit payments under the four Federal and 
State social insurance programs for workers in 
commercial and industrial employment declined 
in November to $45.6 million, the smallest amount 
for any 1940 month (chart 1). However, Novem- 
ber payments were $5.9 million larger than in 
November 1939, and total payments for the 
first 11 months of 1940 exceeded payments for 
the corresponding months of 1939 by $128.6 
million or almost 25 percent (table 1). 

Total disbursements under the two unemploy- 
ment insurance programs decreased for the fourth 
consecutive month, while total payments under 
the two old-age and survivors insurance programs 
decreased for the first time in 1940. The latter 
decrease—of 0.7 percent from October—repre- 
sents only a temporary leveling of payments 
resulting from the shorter working month. The 
influence of the fewer working days in November 


is indicated particularly in the decline in lump. 
sum payments under both acts, in the decreage 
in new certifications and recertifications under 
the Railroad Retirement Act with a resulti 
decrease in retroactive payments (table 1, p. 75), 
and in the decline to the lowest number since 
April in monthly claims allowed under the Social 
Security Act. 

Monthly old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits of $4.3 million under the Social Security Act 
represented the only increase during November— 
an increase of 3.7 percent over October payments, 
For the first time since June, certifications in 
November were less than the total amount pay- 
able on all claims allowed through the month, but 
only $86,000 or 2.0 percent less. The certifica- 
tions for monthly payments in November included 
retroactive payments to 8,300 beneficiaries, or 
4.0 percent of the total number of beneficiaries, 


Chart 1.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, January 1938-November 1940 
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the smallest number of retroactive payments since 
May and the smallest percentage for any month 
since benefits first became payable. The amount 
payable on all claims allowed through November 
includes amounts no longer payable because of 
deaths of beneficiaries or terminations of eligibility 
for other reasons; amounts not yet payable be- 
cause of the earlier receipt of lump-sum payments; 
and amounts temporarily suspended because of 
wages of $15 or more per month earned in covered 
employment, or nonattendance at school. The 
amount of retroactive payments certified in No- 
vember was almost $86,000 less than the amount 
of payments terminated and suspended. 


Payments of $29.6 million under the State un- 
employment compensation laws represented a 
decrease of 8.3 percent from October payments 
but an increase of 4.2 percent over payments in 
November 1939. Continued increases in indus- 
trial employment arising out of the defense pro- 
gram more than offset the seasonal decline in cer- 
tain industries in certain areas. The influence of 
the shorter working month is also reflected in this 
decrease of payments as well as in an increase in 
the number of continued claims pending at the 
end of the month. 

The decline in payments under the Railroad 


Unemployment Insurance Act resulted from the 


Table 1.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, calendar years 1936-39, and by month, January 
1939=November 1940 } 


{In thousands] 

































































Unemployment insurance 
Old-age and survivors insurance payments payments 
Under the Social Security Act Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 
Under 
Under the 
Year and month Total Monthly Lump- = Som 
Total benefits— sum L Emp! Survi L Total D g Unem- 
0 rimary death ump-sum | Employee urvivor ump- (7) men ploy- 
— ig ments | P&¥ments | annuities | and death- sum com pam 
menieny bam 1939 | , under and benefit death sation 
pone tale amend- 1935 act‘ | pensions | annuities | payments laws ¢ ‘Act? 
survivors ? ments ? 

Been $683 | a ere $131 
$1, 278 40, 001 Ree ees 2, 132 i | 
10, 478 96, 749 1,401 $290 | 396,401 | 396,401 |.......... 
13, 895 107, 282 1, 450 1,926 | 435,587 | 429,820 $5, 767 
1, 255 8, 616 110 13 29, 203 , 3 | 
1, 169 8, 874 108 163 34, 745 4, 8 ee 
1, 541 8, 842 140 241 48, 873 | | ae 
1, 466 8, 883 128 33, 458 1.) eee 
1, 525 8, 125 164} 39,930] 39,930 |_.......__ 
1, 518 8,817 138 153 43, 161 9 eRe 
1, 323 8, 871 125 106 35, 873 35, 596 277 
953 8, 927 112 162 45, 513 44, 491 1,022 
793 9, 054 126 117 34, 986 33, 656 330 
806 9, 134 109 191 27, 667 26, 690 977 
891 9, 189 121 170 29, 321 28, 369 952 
655 9, 192 108 114 32, 857 31, 648 1, 209 
913 9, 141 113 164 42, 886 41, 066 1,820 
56, 7! 0, 605 584 9, 299 114 198 46, 148 44, 351 1,797 
8 IT a 60, 544 11, 588 915 659 412 9, 310 114 178 48, 956 47,142 1,814 
A: 56, 057 12, 185 1, 288 795 238 9, 483 123 258 43, 872 42, 292 1, 580 
ER SINE 68, 418 12, 347 1, 625 735 256 9, 386 123 222 56, 071 54, 897 1,174 
Re Leas niidh detain iciiccan ile 67, 642 13, 147 2, 266 886 125 9, 520 120 230 54, 495 53, 637 858 
eS ee 69, 956 13, 503 2, 712 904 69 9, 508 120 190 56, 453 55, 750 703 
A Re ee ea 66, 625 13, 935 3, 138 804 53 9, 639 118 183 52, 690 51, 701 989 
September......-.- 52, 424 14, 803 3, 633 1, 039 61 9, 696 121 253 37, 621 36, 505 1,026 
ELE aS 48, 529 15, 348 4, 109 1, 064 MY 9, 753 132 236 33, 181 32, 231 950 
PE ET 45, 574 15, 241 4, 262 900 39 9, 738 124 178 30, 333 29, 561 772 




















1 Payments to individual beneficiaries under programs; figures exclude 
cost of administration. 

1 Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment, including 
retroactive a. 

* Payable with respect to deaths of fully or currently insured workers after 
Deec..31, 1939, in cases where no survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits 
for month in which worker died. 

‘ Figures for September 1939 and subsequent months are for lump-sum 
death payments with respect to deaths of covered workers prior to Jas. 1, 
140. Figures through August 1930 include payments at age 65 totaling 
$9.9 million; for monthly distribution of these payments, see the Bulletin, 
March 1940, p. 31, table 1. 

‘ Amounts certified during month ended on 20th calendar day to the Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury for payment. Figures for any period re t payments 
certified = period, including retroactive payments, oe nmr om 
pe 


reported riod. 

yin: of checks issued, as reported by State agencies to the Division of 
Research and Statistics, Bureau of Employment Security. Figures for 
December 1939-November 1940 include amounts paid as adjustments on 
payments in Ohio for previous months of 1939, resulting from recalculation of 
weekly benefit amounts in ance with a court decision and from allow- 
ance of benefits on — in a labor-dispute case. 

7 Amounts certifi y regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board to 
regional disbursing officers of the U. 8. Treasury. Figures for any period 
pa eye payments certified during period, including retroacti 
minus cancelations reported during period. 
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operation of diverse factors. Seasonal unem- 
ployment, principally in maintenance of ways and 
structures, and amendments to the act, effective 
in November, tended to increase payments. The 
amendments made benefits based on 1939 wages 
available to claimants who had exhausted 1938 
benefit credits before the expiration of their first 
benefit year under the original act, and liberalized 
the benefits payable to all claimants. However, 
the short working month and delays in processing 
claims under the amended act retarded certifica- 
tion of payments during November. The in- 
crease in compensable unemployment in Novem- 
ber will be reflected in later payments. 

The numbers of beneficiaries under the various 
programs (table 2) reflect the same general in- 
fluences as payments. However, the number of 
annuitants and pensioners under the Railroad 
Retirement Act continued to show a slight in- 


Table 2.—Individuals receiving social insurance payments under selected programs, by month, January 1939. 


crease, and the number of monthly beneficiaries 
under the Social Security Act continued to jp. 
crease faster than the amount of payments, 
This greater increase in the number of beneficiaries 
arises in part from the increasing proportion of 
supplementary and survivor beneficiaries, whoge 
benefits are only a fraction of the primary benefit 
on which they are based. While no data ap 
available concerning the proportion of the different 
types of beneficiaries on the rolls in November, 
data on the number of claims allowed by type of 
beneficiary (table 2, p.74) show that in November, 
for the first time, primary beneficiaries represented 
less than 45 percent of all annuitants whose claims 
were allowed, and beneficiaries of the type who 
normally receive one-half of the primary benefit— 
children under 18, wives over 65, and dependent 
parents over 65—constituted more than 4 
percent. 

















November 1940 
[In thousands] 
Unemployment insurance 
Old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries beneficiaries 
Under the Social Security Act Under the Railroad Retirement Act 
Year and month Under State | Under the 
Monthly Lump-sum unemploy- Railroad 
benefits— death Lump-sum Employee Survivor Lamp-um ment com- | Unemploy- 
primary, payments | payments annuities | and death- 4 ~ as pensation | ment an 
supplemen- under under and benefit mente ? laws * ance Act! 
tary,and | 19389amend-| 1935 act? pensions‘ | annuities‘s | Payme 
survivors ! ments ? 
1939 
i, ci eas leamsewnwccesen benengnebeenes 18.7 123.0 2.1 1.7 
Sa a, Ts Sele 17.5 124.6 2.2 1.9 
UES, a Sees ae 21.7 126.1 2.3 2.6 
a SEE ES ee ee Sra > See 19.4 127.4 2.4 2.2 
SS ne Tp ene Siro Oe cemee 19.3 128.6 2.5 1.6 
OP SE OS ae SES Sta eaes 18.2 129.7 2.6 1.3 
ones Lemeentinwonmmny Leuihnmnnoedes 15.7 130.7 2.6 .8 
I 8 eahinemmeenern frensinksmiinaaiinlie 10.9 131.5 2.6 1.2 
NS Se a Ses eae 8.6 132.6 Ey 9 
a ee ees BP ees 8.6 133.7 2.7 1.3 
SS ee, a, fy Saar 9.4 134.9 2.7 1.2 
ERS ES SEE ES Tea HSE Ae 6.8 136.1 2.8 é@ 
1940 
ERD SEES OL IEE 3.7 (8) 8.9 136. 6 2.8 1.0 874.8 57.0 
ia RES A rae 8.4 1.0 6.2 137.6 2.8 1.2 985. 5 52.8 
A eine ek chile aabinimaknne 32.6 4.3 5.2 138. 4 2.8 1.0 1, 095. 2 57.4 
BER ORS a 52.7 5.3 3.3 139.3 3.0 1.4 960. 7 50.9 
RESET ESAS a 72.5 5.0 3.8 140. 2 3.0 1.3 1, 201.0 35.0 
eB a ies esiteenhioee 96. 7 6.1 2.1 141.2 3.1 1.2 1, 268. 6 31.4 
a ns ci niee 120.8 6.3 1.3 142. 1 3.1 1.0 1, 220.0 22.3 
ERE SSE a ee 143.4 5.6 11 143.0 3.1 1.0 1, 121.8 31.1 
ESI ee 164.9 7.3 1.3 143.9 3.2 1.3 875.4 37.8 
i Sa eG a aay eee 190.0 « 7.5 1.1 144.9 3.2 1.1 698. 1 23.9 
Np cei cirniceindaowmewe 207.4 6.4 8 145.6 3.2 9 676. 1 20.3 
































i Represents number of individuals for whom monthly benefits were certi- 
fied to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. 
2? Number of deceased wage earners with respect to whose wage records 


payments were made. 


3 Number of wage earners with respect to whose wage records 


yments 


were made. Figures for September 1939 and subsequent months are for 
lump-sum death —-_ with respect to deaths of covered workers 


to Jan. }, 1940. 


rior 
gures for January-August 1939 ‘nclude 59,380 individuals 


who gee S payments at age 65; for monthly distribution of these benefi- 
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. table 2. 


see 
4 Number of individuals on rolls at end of month specified, based on month 


in which annuity or pension was certified or termina 
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ted upon notice of 


death rather than on month in which annuity or pension began to accrue or 
beneficiary died. 

4 Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit annities are counted 
twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted 
as 


1. 

6 For 1939, represents number of individuals receiving benefits during mid- 
die week of month specified. For 1940, represents average number of weeks 
of unemployment compensated in calendar weeks ended within month. 

7 Number of individuals receiving benefits, for days of unemployment in 
— periods of 15 consecutive days, during second and third weeks 
of month, 

§ Less than 50. 
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Recent Developments in European Social Insurance 


The measures adopted by European belligerent 
nations to adapt their social insurance programs 
to wartime conditions were surveyed in the June 
Bulletin (pp. 21-24). Subsequent military activi- 
ties have resulted in virtually complete suspen- 
sion of accurate news with respect to conditions 
in countries such as France, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands for which press reports provide the 
only source of information, and are limited in 
yalue because of censorship. However, certain 
data available on recent developments in France, 
Great Britain, Germany, and Italy are reported 
here. 

France, for example, is confronted with an 
acute unemployment problem which will grow 
even more serious as large numbers of war 
prisoners are returned to the homeland. It is 
reported that the Government has adopted legis- 
lation to encourage retirement from the labor 
market of workers 60 years of age or over by pay- 
ing them an annual pension of 3,000 francs if 
they do not work. The Government has em- 
phasized that no coercion is intended and that 
employers should not use the measure as an excuse 
for discharging older workers. Further incentive 
to take advantage of the pension is evidenced by 
the Government’s reported decision to increase 
the annual pension for workers who have accu- 
mulated benefit rights under the regular old-age 
pension system, by one-tenth of the total amount 
contributed by the individual. Thus, a man 
whose contributions total 10,000 francs would 
receive an annual pension of 4,000 francs. The 
same legislation restricts the employment of 
women, especially married women, in public 
administration. Since the official text of the law 
is not available, more details cannot be given. 

In Great Britain the rates of war injury allow- 
ances for civilians have been increased, and the 
scale of family allowances has also been revised 
upward. As a result of these changes, the injury 
allowances—paid when incapacity for work has 
lasted 7 consecutive days—now range from a 
weekly low of 9s. 6d. (formerly 8s.) for a woman 
receiving hospital treatment to 33s. (formerly 
30s.) for a nonhospitalized married man. The 
length of time during which these allowances 
may be paid is left to the discretion of the Minister 
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of Pensions. [If it is later established that serious 
and prolonged disablement has resulted, pensions 
become due and are determined according to a 
sliding scale with respect to sex, age, and the de- 
gree of disability above 20 percent. A married 
man, to whom a pension has been awarded, is 
also entitled to an allowance for his wife “at a 
weekly rate not exceeding the sum which bears to 
the sum of 8s, 4d. the same proportion as the degree 
of disablement caused by the injury bears to 100 
percent.” If the pensioner is not residing with 
his wife, an allowance may be awarded to the wife 
“upon such terms and conditions as the Minister 
may think fit.” 

Supplementary allowances for dependent chil- 
dren of disabled workers when a wife’s allowance 
is also paid now amount to 6s. 3d. (formerly 5s.) 
weekly for the first child and 5s. (formerly 3s. 4d.) 
for each additional child. When there is no 
wife’s allowance, the rates are 8s. 4d. for the 
first child, 6s. 3d. for the second, and 5s. for each 
additional child; formerly, the payments were 5s. 
for the first and second children, and 3s. 4d. for 
others. 

A significant development in Germany and 
Italy was the signing of a reciprocal social insur- 
ance treaty, effective September 1, 1940. It is 
based on the principle that the social insurance 
rights of a citizen of one country who is employed 
in the other country should not be impaired or 
lost. German and Italian citizens and their 
dependents enjoy equal rights and have equal 
obligations under the social insurance laws of 
both countries. The benefits of an insured person 
and of his dependents which accrued under the 
laws of one country are to be paid in full while he 
lives in the other country. In general, an occupa- 
tion is subject to insurance according to the pro- 
visions of the country in which the person is 
employed. 

With respect to sickness insurance, Italian 
workers employed in Germany are subject to the 
same obligations and enjoy the same rights as 
German workers, except that the dependents of 
Italian workers who remain in Italy are not eligi- 
ble for medical benefits under German sickness 
insurance. German workers who are employed 
in Italy are subject to the Italian sickness insur- 
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ance provisions. In order to protect the rights 
of migratory workers, the insurance periods served 
in the two countries are added to determine a 
worker’s eligibility to benefits. Special provisions 
regulate the insurance rights of workers who re- 
turn to their own country after they become 
sick. 

The benefits of workmen’s compensation are 
available in the two countries to the citizens of 
the other country on the basis of the law of the 
country in which the worker is employed. If, 
after an injury, the worker returns to the country 
of his origin, the responsible insurance carrier 
continues to pay the benefits to him. Benefits in 
kind are funished by the insurance carrier of the 
district in which the worker resides, and the re- 
sponsible insurance carrier reimburses the district 
insurance carrier for its expenditures. 

The most important provision of the treaty 


with regard to invalidity, old-age, and Survivors, 
insurance is that the insurance periods served jn 
one country are added to the insurance periods 
served in the other country to determine whethe 
the qualifying period has been fulfilled, whether 
the insurance rights have been maintained, and 
whether the worker has the right to continue 
insurance voluntarily. If the worker is entitled 
to benefits under the laws of both countries, the 
fixed portion of the pension is reduced, but that 
portion which is related to contributions is paid 
in full. If the amount of the pension computed 
according to the provisions of the treaty falls below 
the amount which the worker would receive under 
the provisions of the law of one of the countries, 
the latter amount is paid. 

The treaty has been concluded for a period of 5 
years. It may be canceled before the expiration 
of this period on 3 months’ notice. 


Financial and Economic Data 


Receipts and Expenditures 

Federal receipts other than social security col- 
lections and railroad retirement and unemploy- 
ment taxes totaled $347 million in November, 24.8 
percent higher than in November 1939 (table 1). 
Most of this increase results from the rise in re- 
ceipts from excise taxes, including the special de- 
fense taxes levied under the first Revenue Act of 
1940. This general increase in other receipts has 
reduced the relative importance of social security 
and railroad taxes this November as compared 
with a year ago, the ratio to total receipts being 
28.5 percent as compared with 31.9 percent in 
November 1939. 

Federal social security tax receipts during 
November amounted to $133 million, $7.7 million 
more than in November 1939, and more than in 
any previous month with the exception of Feb- 
ruary 1940 and February 1939. Receipts reach 
the high peak each year in February, when unem- 
ployment taxes based on pay rolls of the previous 
calendar year are payable. Federal insurance con- 
tributions constituted 94.0 percent of November 
receipts and accounted for most of the increase 
over last November’s collections, although the 
latter included retroactive taxes for workers aged 
65 and over. 

The 3-month cycle in collections under the 


Federal Insurance Contributions Act and the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act, shown in chart 
1,is so pronounced in its swing that the value of the 
first month disappears on the curve when the peak 
of the second month’s collections is shown. An 
illusion of a 2—month swing is produced which is 
dispelled by reference to the figures. Such figures 


Chart 1.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal 


unemployment taxes, by month, January 1937- 
November 1940 
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Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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are available in the Daily Treasury Statement. In 
addition, changes in insurance contributions may 
now be obtained from the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund table, inasmuch as, under the 
amended act, appropriations to the fund approxi- 
mate tax collections. 


Insurance contributions in October-November 
were slightly less than in the corresponding 
months of the third quarter, in spite of the fact 
that wages in covered employment, upon which 
these collections were based, were higher. The 
provision of the act which excludes from taxable 


Table 1.—Social security and railroad retirement receipts, expenditures, and issues and total Federal receipts, 
expenditures, and debt for specified periods, 1936-40 


{In millions) 




































































General and special accounts Public debt 
) unite 
Resgots ft Fuswn Expenditures* of Federal Government 
OEE 2 Under th —_— 
Under the Social | po iitasd Re- a 
Security Act |p Re countss|Change| | O14 
Excess excess in gen- age Rail- 
Period Rail- re- a eral and |Unem- road 
er road Net ap- ceipts | woints | fund survi-| ploy- | retire: | All 
Social retire- Ad- | propria- Trans (+) or (+) or bal- | Total| vors | ment ment | other 
eneure ment | ay minis- | tions and Ad- | fersto| All expend- expend-| #nce insur-| trust ao 
Total) * and #T otal} trative | transfers : itures pe ance | fund § 
ity |unem- | other exe to old. | min- |. rail- | other (—) itures trust count 
taxes! : istra- | r (—) ‘ 
ploy- pense | age and tive | retire- fund 
ment and survi- ex- | ment 
taxes? grants | vors in- set 
to surance | ?®® > 
count 
States‘) trust 
fund 
Fiscal year: 
1936-37 . $5, 204 $252) (*) ($5, 042/$8, 442 $183 $265: ee $7, 993|—$3, 149} +$374| —$128)$36, 425 $267; $312 .|$35, 846 
1937-38....... 6, 242 604 $150) 5, 488) 7, 626 291 7 3 $146; 6,799) —1, 384 +306 —338| 37, 165 662) 35, 565 
1938-39. _..... 5, 668 631 109| 4, 928 : 210 342 503 $3 107) 8, 255) —3, 542 +890 +622) 40,440) 1,177] 1, 267 37, 929 
1939-40... .. 5, 925 712 126| 5,087) 9, 537 379 10 §39 $8 121} 8,490) —3, 612 +137 —047| 42,968) 1,738) 1,71 39, 441 
Smonths ended: 
November 
io 4 2, 223 276 53) 1,804) 3, 643 159) 173 1 71 3,239) —1, 420 +207 +231) 38, 603 1, 032 74| 36, 667 
ovember | 
one isos 2,175 313 34) a 3, 868 166) 220 3 67) 3,412) —1, 693 +154 —673) 41,305) 1,392) 1,512 77\| 38, 324 
ovember | 
eae 12,495 344 39] 2, 112)''4,279 209) i 310) $3 76| 3,681) —1, 784 +406 —74| 44,273) 1,866) 1,934 . 40, 388 
1939 | 
| 
November. ..... 407 125 4, 278) 691) 24| 43] 1 10; 613) —284) +267) +252] 41,305) 1,392) 1,512 77| 38, 324 
December. - . -. 569 5 25 539 880) 20) 48 1 10} 801 —3il —16 +311) 41,942) 1,435) 1, 77| 38, 921 
1940 
January. .... 315 45) (%) 270; +712 41 aa 1 10; 660; —398 +37| —104) 42,110) 1,435) 1, 77| 39, 061 
February -. 444 172 6 266; 668 38 ® 10; 620 — 224 +36 +67) 42,365) 1,435) 1, 77| 39, 213 
March... .. 934 3 27; 904) 956 27 10 135 ee 793 -—22 +11} +164) 42,540) 1,5 iy 77| 39, 271 
BREE 304 ® 265 783 oa od ® 20 716 —479 +58 — 303) 42,658) 1,565) 1, 77| 39,376 
ay 400 131 6| 263 647 , = 1 4 614 —7 —83 —181) 42,808; 1, 565) 1, 77| 39, 445 
_ <a 784 4 28; 752) 1,022 ll 10 136 | ns 8745 —238 —60| —139) 42,968) 1,738) 1, 39, 441 
eR 1! 367 39 1 327) ' 854 64) 36) = (*%) 20 734 — 487 +51 +367; 43,771] 1,733) 1, 40, 236 
aaa " 566 132 7 427) "| 825 34 119 1 26 645 —259 +320 +196; 43,905} 1,728) 1, 85| 40, 284 
September....... "711 3 26; 683) "' 760 17 Le | 1 10} 731 —49 —158 —39| 44,073) 1,876) 1, 85) 40, 322 
October.......... 1) 365 37; (%) 328; '! 901 57 132) (%) Sticeenisiaal 812 — 536 —4 —495) 44,137) 1,871) 1, 40, 360 
November. ...._. 1) 485 133 5 347| "940 37 i 123 1 20 759 —455 +216 —103} 44,273) 1,866) 1, 85) 40, 388 


















































1 Represents collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act (formerly titles VIII and IX of 
the Social Security Act). 

4 Represents total collections under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent 
of amount collected by the Railroad Retirement Board under sec. 8 (a) of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. which is deposited with the 

ry and appropriated to railroad unemployment iasurance adminis- 
tration fund for expenses of the Board in administering act. Remaining 90 
percent of collections under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
; pen in railroad unemployment insurance account in unemployment 
Trust fund. 

+ Excludes public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned 
tothe U. S. Treasury. 

4 Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of 
Education and for disease and sanitation investigations in the U. 8. Public 
Health Service. See table 2, footnote 1. Also excludes grants to States for 
employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act; such 
grants are included in “all other.” Includes amounts for administrative 
expenses reimbursed to the general fund of the Treasury under sec. 201 (f) of 
the amended Social Security Act. 
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5 Prior to January 1940, data represent operations of old-age reserve —. 

* Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unemplo 
insurance, amounting to $500,000 in fiscal year 1938-39, $5.0 million in b 
and $1.4 million in 5 months ended November 1940. 

7 Includes all trust accounts, increment result from reduction in —_ 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (ot 
than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from 

* Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account and for each State agency. 

* Less than $500,000. 

1© Excludes reimbursement to the Treasury for administrative expenses 
amounting to $6.2 million in March and $6.1 million in June. 

1! Beginning July 1940. appropriations to beet and survivors insurance 
trust fund minus reimbursements to the or administrative expenses 
are deducted from total Federal receipts in Daily” Statement of the U. S. 
Treasury to show net receipts and are not shown in disbursements of general 
and special accounts. These net appropriations are included herein both 
receipts and expenditures for comparison with previous a 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 








































































































pay rolls wages in excess of the first $3,000 re- the weight given to the figures for agriculturg} 
ceived from an employer during a year probably § unemployment in the Nathan series. tatior 
accounts for this decrease in collections, inasmuch The various estimates are now subject to incret 
as the amount of taxable pay rolls for a given __ revision in the light of the 1940 census data on The 
group of employees decreases for successive unemployment. A preliminary estimate from fiscal 
quarters of a calendar year. census material indicates that in April 1940 51 corre 
The major business indexes related to tax million persons were without jobs of any kind and 
collections under the Social Security Act con- and looking for employment, and 2.4 million 
tinued to risein November. The Federal Reserve persons were employed on emergency jobs under Table 
Board’s unadjusted index of industrial production — the Federal work programs, making a total of 7.5 un 
rose 1 point to 135; the Bureau of Labor Statistics  millionwho were unemployed oron emergency jobs, 195 
index of factory employment increased 0.7 points The various estimates of unemployment charted 
to 110.8, and the index of factory pay rolls rose § show values ranging from 9 to 11 million for April ps 
0.3 points to 114.8. Total construction activity 1940. Persons engaged in emergency jobs are 
also rose, although residential building showed a __treated differently by the various estimators, 
1-point seasonal loss for the month. Nathan includes the persons enrolled in the CCC, 
Expanding industrial activity was reflected in CWA, FERA, and WPA as unemployed; in 
an appreciable decrease in 3 of the 4 estimates of _—_ addition to these groups, the American Federation pa 
the number of unemployed in October (chart 2). of Labor considers persons in the PWA as 
The figures for October 1940 are at least 1 million | unempioyed; the National Industrial Conference “a 
less than the figures for October of last year, Board counts only those on the CCC and WPA, mn 
although they are still considerably above October Total Federal expenditures under the Social w. 
1937. The divergence in the estimates is due to Security Act for administration and grants to m 
Chart 2.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-October 1940 D 
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States, exclusive of funds for vocational rehabili- 
tation, amounted to $37 million in November, an 
increase Of $13 million over November 1939. 
The total for the first 5 months of the current 
fiscal year exceeded similar expenditures in the 
corresponding period of 1939-40 by $43 million, 
and that of 1938-39 by $50 million. The 25.3- 


Table 2.—Federal appropriations and expenditures 
under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 
1939-40 and 1940-41 (expenditures through November)! 


[In thousands] 
































Fiscal year 1939-40 | Fiscal year 1940-41 
Item Expendi- Expendi- 
Appro- tures Appro- tures 
ria- through pria- through 
tions? | Novem-/| tions? | Novem- 
ber ? ber? 
Total, administrative ex- 
penses and grants to 
cicebchiznetciednuies $383, 844 | $166,472 | $440,894 | $208, 623 
Administrative expenses_-___...-. 25, 188 8, 203 27, 694 13, 545 
Federal Security Agency, 
Sucial Security Board‘.......| 24, 750 8, 050 27, 220 11, 104 
Department of Labor, Chil- ew’ 4 
7 ea 338 127 364 149 
Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census__-__.__- 100 26 110 56 
Department of the Treasury §_- (*) (®) ® 2, 236 
MR, + cdecacadchasaws 358, 655 158, 269 | 413, 200 195, 078 
Federal Security Agency -_- 349,000 | 154,228 402,000 189, 967 
Social Security Board_.__.._. 339,500 | 150,253 | 391,000 184, 808 
Old-age assistance _..._....| 225,000 | 100,340] 245, 000 120, 738 
Aid to dependent children 45, 000 16, 561 75, 000 29, 258 
Aid to the blind_._....____. 8, 000 2, 683 10, 000 3, 373 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion administration......| 61,500 | 130,669 61,000 7 31, 439 
Public Health Service: Pub- 
lic-health work......._..__. 9, 500 3, 975 11, 000 5, 159 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau_...........- 9, 655 4,041 11, 200 5,111 
Maternal and child-health | 
NS vec nodinens it 4, 800 1,919 5, 820 2, 621 
Services for crippled children 3, 350 1, 442 3, 870 1, 731 
Child-welfare services... ..._. 1, 505 680 1, 510 759 




















1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
an. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 

11,500 was appropriated in 1939-40 and $113,000 in 1940-41 for administration 
in the Office of Education, and $1,938,000 in 1939-40 and $2 million in 1940-41 
for grants to States. For disease and sanitation investigations in the U. 8. 
Public Health Service, appropriations were $1,640,000 in 1 and $1,625,000 
in 1940-41 in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

? Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 
Appropriations for 1939-40 include additional appropriations of $17.3 million 
approved Aug. 9, 1939. 

+ Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. S. Treasury. Includes 
—— from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous 

year. 

‘ Includes amounts expended by the Board in connection with administra- 
tion of title II of the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury under 
Sec. 201 (f) of the amended Social Security Act. 

* Represents amounts expended by the Treasury Department in connection 
With administration of title II of the Social Security Act and the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury 
Under sec. 201 (f) of the amended Social Security Act. 

* Not available. 

’ Includes grants certified by the Social] Security Board to States for employ- 
ment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment com- 
Pensation program. Excludes grants to States for employment service 
administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act, for which $3.5 million was 
appropriated in 1939-40 and $3 million in 1940-41. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. S, Treasury (expenditures). 
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percent rise in total expenditures over the same 
period in 1939-40 reflects increases in each group 
of expenditures (table 2). Grants to States in- 
creased 23.3 percent. The largest proportionate 
increase in the grants programs occurred in grants 
for aid to dependent children, which were 76.6 
percent higher than in the first 5 months of 
1939-40, and reflected increased Federal partici- 
pation provided under the 1939 amendments. 

Total Federal expenditures for November, 
excluding public-debt retirement but including 
net appropriations to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund, amounted to $940 million, 
an increase of $249 million over November 1939. 
Defense expenditures account for most of this 
increase. 

About one-third of the increase for the month— 
$80 million—represents primarily the different 
timing occasioned by the changes in the method 
of appropriating moneys to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund. Prior to January 
1940, transfers from the annual appropriations 
were made monthly in approximately equal install- 
ments. During the first half of 1940 these trans- 
fers were made quarterly in equal installments. 
Beginning in July, however, a permanent appro- 
priation equal to tax collections is made available 
to the fund as the insurance contributions are 
received and covered into the Treasury. The net 
appropriations in November 1940, shown in 
table 1, i. e., tax collections less reimbursements 
to the Treasury for administrative expenses relat- 
ing to the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, were $123 million, $4 million more than the 
comparable figure for August. 

The excess of total Federal expenditures over 
total Federal receipts in November is reflected in 
an increase from October of $136 million in the 
public debt, in an increase of $216 million in 
trust account receipts, and in a decrease of $103 
million in the general fund balance. 

The continued investment of the social insur- 
ance trust funds in short-term obligations, coupled 
with the authorization by the Revenue Act of 
1940 of short-term defense obligations, tends to 
increase the volume of short-term Federal secu- 
rities. Whereas defense issues during the fall of 
1940 were in the form of bills, the Treasury 
recently offered a $500-million issue of a 5-year 
¥%-percent national defense series of Treasury 
notes dated December 18, 1940. This issue is 
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the first series of Treasury notes subject to all 
Federal income taxes. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Total assets of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund, as of November 30, 1940, were 
$2,035 million. Of this total, $1,865.6 million 
represented investments; $10.6 million, cash with 
the disbursing officer; and $158.8 million, credit 
of the fund account (table 3). The credit of the 
fund account has, since July 1, 1940, been follow- 
ing the quarterly pattern of tax collections and 
quarterly investments. 

As in October, no new investments were ac- 
quired, but another $5 million of 3-percent special 
Treasury notes were redeemed during November 
and made available to the disbursing officer. 
Accrued interest on these notes, amounting to 
$54,000, was credited to the fund. 

Benefit payments in November, amounting to 
$4.8 million on a checks-cashed basis, showed a 





decrease for the first time this year. 


This de 
crease resulted from a decline in lump-sum pay. 
ments under the 1935 act and under the 1939 
amendments; monthly benefits, however, increased 
during the month (p. 79, table 1). 


Railroad Retirement Account 


During November $10 million was transferred 
from the appropriation account to the trust fund 
account, and the same amount was transferred 
from the trust fund to the disbursing officer for 
benefit payments (table 4). Benefit payments 
issued during the month amounted to slightly less 
than $10 million, leaving a cash balance of $213 
million with the disbursing officer. Total assets 
of the account at the end of November were 
$155.1 million, representing the balance in the 
appropriation account, the Treasury notes, and 
the cash balances in the trust fund and with the 
disbursing officer. 


Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 


{In thousands] 




















Receipts Expenditures | Assets 
Special Treasury 
Transfers Reimburse- pec Cash with | Credit of 
Period oe, from gen- | riterest | Benefit | ment for notes soquired ° disbursing | fund ac- |Total assets 
priated to eral fund * received ¢ | payments! administra-| ——| officer at count at at end of 
trustfund?| * ‘tust tive ex- end of end of period 
fund penses | 3-percent | 244-percent period period ’ 
Cumulative through Novem- 
ieee (2 Ne RS $321, 862 |*$1, 705, 000 $87, 315 $55, 412 $23,765 | $1,381, 700 $483, 900 $10, 640 $158,760 | $2,035,000 
year 
Att Sees 265, 000 2, 262 aa _* sa 73 62 267, 235 
-—s - TTI Trae 387, 000 15, 412 Yt Se I Recweuiseidinalh 1, 931 113, 012 777,28 
SS EER ee , 000 26, 951 13, 892 |__ se 514, 900 —— 3, 036 66 1, 180, 302 
15, 805 12, 288 236, 000 324, 900 6, 098 500 1, 744, 68 
a i, | 2, 373 300, 014 1, 132, 687 
5, 104 |. ites gg SEES 2, 931 330, 068 1, 725, 199 
, 285 11, 477 —31, 500 159, 000 10, 640 158, 760 035, 000 
| 
ga 1 ff eee 2, 931 330, 068 1, 725, 199 
ft ea __ _ eeneent 7, 129 282, 068 1, 724, 397 
, | a, ae es ee ee 6, 417 282, 069 1, 723, 686 
oer ES Se eres 5, 450 282, 069 1, 722,72 
1, 283 6, 183 —6, 000 141, 000 3, 045 142, 142 1, 715, 387 
Faas ET Occ wnadinneia 6, 047 142, 259 1, 713, 505 
| eae See ee aiebes 3, 735 142, 259 1, 711, 194 
2, 630 6,106 | —11,000 | 183, 900 , 098 500 1, 744, 608 
3,117 2, 221 | . | aaa 7,979 36, 354 1, 777, 44 
3, 565 2, 221 ee 9, 413 155, 565 1, 893, 078 
3, 878 2, 221 —11, 500 159, 000 10, 370 3, 848 1, 889, 817 
4, 942 2, 407 TED Lenndsitadainall 10, 426 35, 985 1, 917, 011 
4, 783 2, 407 i 10, 640 158, 760 2, 035, 000 












































1 Prior to January 1940, data represent operations of old-age reserve account. 
2 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 


the Federal Insuran 

3 For fiscal 
million; for 1 
by 1940 Treasury 
lion 


ce Contributions Act. 

ear 1936-37, $265 million was appropriated; for 1937-38, $500 
$369 million plus additional $30 million made available 

Department Appropriation Act; and for 1939-40, $550 


mil- 


‘ Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, as of month of redemption. 


§ Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. 
¢ Minus figures represent notes redeemed. 
7 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 
§ Excludes $1.0 million made available for investment from amounts 
credit of fund account. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
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Unemployment Trust Fund 


Total assets of the unemployment trust fund 
have tended to increase even after the period in 
which benefits became payable in all 51 States. 
The trust fund thus far has evidenced greater 
sensitivity to changes in contributions collected 
and deposited than to withdrawals. Every down- 
turn in the total monthly balance has been more 
than equaled by the rise occasioned by additional 
deposits in the next month or two. 

The individual balances continued to increase 
for most States; in November, 22 States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii, showed balances above those in 
any previous month. Deposits in November 
amounted to $143.0 million, slightly less than in 
November 1939. A part of the difference in tax 
receipts is attributable to the exemption of wages 
over $3,000 which is provided by many States in 
line with the 1939 amendments to the Federal 


Unemployment Tax Act. This exemption may 
result in reduced collections as compared with 
previous years and may offset the increased 
wages in covered occupations. This fact is 
apparent if total State deposits for October and 
November are compared with such receipts for 
July and August. The earlier figures were slightly 
higher—$200.4 million as compared with $199.7 
million for October and November. 

Withdrawals by the States for benefit payments 
in November 1940 were the lowest since November 
1939 and were substantially below the amounts for 
the 2 previous months. The decline in State 
withdrawals is in part attributable to the rise in 
employment and in part to the exhaustion of bene- 
fit rights under State laws. 

Withdrawals for transfers to the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account totaled $94 million 
in September-October and only $1 million in 


Table 4.—Status of the railroad retirement account for specified periods, 1936-40 























{In thousands] 
oe om Trust fund account Account of disbursing officer 
3-percent Treasury | Cash bal- 
Balance - notes ance at = 
Period Amount | ®t end of | Transfers) Oa ncela- end of | Deposits Cash ame 
at begin- |, —, — *f. | tions and | Interest — from | Benefit | balance | ®t ead of 
ning of |* ‘ore to gt repay- | received | Net bal- | Balance | ,° ies trust | payments] at end of 
period | trust fund! account | ments ance of | at end of with dis- fund period 
urchases| period . 
account La -— bursing 
officer 
Cumulative through Novem- 
a | ee 1 $512, 892 | * $48, 350 |* $455, 542 $147 895 | $85,400 | $85, 400 4$105 | $376,084 | $349, 428 | §$21,262 | $155, 117 
year: 
Sas 46, 620 36, 622 39, 908 |, pe ee: Pee 10, 000 4, 070 5, 930 42, 552 
sa 141, 804 04} 141,800 25 1, 411 66,200 | 66, 200 4140 76,900 | 76,421} 1,015 67, 449 
SR 118, 344 11,250 | 107,094 04 2, 202 1,000 67, 200 1,956 | 106,574 | 105, 665 1,924 82, 329 
SER 131, 400 10,750 | 120,650 20 2, 283 12, 200 79, 400 98 | 112,610} 113,241 1, 292 91, 540 
5 months ended: 
November 1938. ......... 118, 344 47,344 71, 000 EES 8, 000 74, 200 207 42, 649 21, 366 143, 117 
November 1939... _. i 131, 400 64, 250 67, 150 7) Rane 10, 000 77, 200 4 59,110 | 46,028 15, 006 156, 
November 1940... ...... 133, 350 2 48, 350 76, 000 F Rictensanies 6, 000 85, 400 105 70, 50, 030 21, 262 155, 117 
1939 
November........_. 74, 250 64, 250 10, 000 | as 0 77, 200 4 10, 000 9, 363 15, 006 156, 460 
 -«s Se 64, 250 , 250 10, 000 5 RRS Awe 0 77, 200 5 10, 000 9, 345 15, 661 147, 116 
1940 
RG di cnckosedecaccs 54, 250 44, 250 10, 000 nore 0 77, 200 7 10, 000 9, 408 16, 253 137, 710 
= Saannipbaaay: 44,250 | 34,250 10, 000 De neat 0| 77,200 8| 10,000 9, 643 16,610 | 128, 068 
ea | 34,250] 34, 250 0 eres 0| 77,200 10 0 9, 548 z, 118, 522 
pil ndtilnciedwsecteas 34, 250 14, 250 20, 000 5, Sane 0 77, 200 13 20, 000 9, 798 17, 264 108, 727 
SS ee 14, 250 10, 750 3, 500 1 REE 0 77, 200 14 3, 500 9, 705 11, 059 99, 023 
i cckcncacecessaasds 10, 750 10, 750 0 2 2, 283 2, 200 79, 400 98 0 9, 767 1, 292 91, 540 
| Ae 133,350 | 113, 350 20, 000 1 Se haa 0 79, 400 98 | 20,000 9, 640 11,652 | 204, 590 
I Se csinide aiesisackvisteccn 113, 350 87, 350 26, 000 | ere 6, 000 85, 400 100 20, 000 10, 313 21, 338 194, 188 
Sree 87,350 | 77,350 10, 000 |) Ce 0| 885,400 100} 10,000 9,727 | 21,611 184, 461 
DERE 77,350 | 258,350 10, 000 ta 0 85, 400 102 10, 000 10, 368 21, 243 165, 095 
CNRS 58, 350 48, 350 10, 000 , ) aaa 0 85, 400 105 10, 000 9, 981 21, 262 155, 117 












































' Represents total appropriation to date, including transfer to appropria- 
tion of balance of $5,392,000 from 1935 act deposits with disbursing officer. 
Amounts appropriated annually were: 1936-37, $46,620,000; 1937-38, $99,880,- 
000; 1938-39, $118,250,000; 1939-40, $120,150,000; 1940-41, $122,600,000. 

? After transfer of $9 million to prior-service account to provide funds for 
collection of individual employee records of service and compensation prior to 


‘Includes payments of $10 million made directly to disbursing officer in 
1936-37 and not treated as transfer to trust fund, which was not set up until 
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July 1937. Excludes, however, cancelations and repayments of $2,000 in 
1936-37 which were treated as returns to appropriation rather than as addi- 
tions to trust fund. 

4 Includes transfer of $4,000 from 1935 act Se mee 

5 After transfer to appropriation of $5,392,000 balance from 1935 act d ts 
with disbursing officer and after transfer to 1935 act appropriation of $2,000 
representing cancelations of checks issued against 1935 act deposits. 

iow Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of General Control, Division 
of Finance. 
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November. Total withdrawals through November 


amounted to $96 million. Only a small additional 
amount remains to be transferred in the future. 
It had been expected by many that the assets 
of the trust fund would tend to reach a plateau 
after several years of operation when the rights to 
benefits had developed and the system was mature. 
Economic conditions during the past 2 years have 
been such, however, that assets have continued 
to rise, although fairly slowly in recent months. 
With interest on the fund at the present rate, and 
accumulations of approximately $2 billion, the 


income from funds invested will be close to $19 
million a month. If benefits average $45 million 
a month during the next year as they did in 1949 
23 percent of these payments may be met out of 
interest. If, however, benefits average only $3 
million, as they did in 1939, almost 30 percent of 
them may be met out of interest. Interest, pay. 
ments are far from negligible in the maintenaneg 
or increase of accumulations in the fund. The 
result for the fund, contingent on contributions 
collected and also on possible changes in benefit 
formulas, is further accumulation of investments, 


Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund for specified periods, 1936-40 ! 
{In thousands} 









































Railroad unemployment insurance 
State accounts | account 
Unex- Undis- ——| 
Total Special 
nded | tributed 
Period assets | Treasury | balance | interest Trans- 
or ent at end of | at end of .. | Interest | with- | Balance at | stom Depos- Test | Benefit] .uay at 
period | period* | Deposits | credited | drawals‘ | °®4°f | State | its | cred- | P®¥- | endof 
period poe ited | ments period 
counts 
Cumulative through 
a 1940__-__|$1, 939, 111 | $1, 934,000 $5, 111 $68 | $3, 138, 791 $82, 494 | $1,419,955 | $1, 801,331 |5$96,793 |$59, 682 $205 |$18, 967 |$137, 712 
year: 

1936-37 .........- 312, 389 3, _, 5 eevee 291, 703 2, 737 1, 000 | a a See Se 
TS 884, 247 559, 705 Ue fo 747, 660 15, 172 190, 975 tS ae eee RY oe nt 
1938-39. ......... 1, 280, 539 395, 000 | ARE 811, 251 26, 837 441,795 1, 280, 539 i as ~ 0 osel aun 
5 soe ied ee 1, 724, 862 443, 000 |g ERE 859, 864 37, 524 434, 764 1, 693, 164 1,801 | 44, 249 202 | 14,552 | 31,49 

months ended: 
November 1938._| 1, 054, 796 160,000 | 22, 796 103 365, 281 30 194,865 | 1,054,693 |__ ae} , .=-[ongilil 
November 1939__| 1, 528, 227 245, 000 16, 227 35 406, 818 118 171,299 | 1,516,178 6 599 622 (") 4,206 | 12,015 
November 1940__| 1, 939, 111 224, 000 5,111 68 x 133 301, 421 1, 801, 331 |5 94,993 | 15, 433 4,415 | 137,72 
1939 
November --_--..--- 1, 528, 227 142, 000 16, 227 35 > | 28, 607 1, 516, 178 0 622 , 877 | 12,05 
December. -_.-....-- 1, 524, 784 —3, 000 PE Biciievnmindh 14, 537 149 30, 899 1, 499, 965 0 | 13,851 (’) 1,046 | 24,80 
1940 

SO ERSTE 1, 545, 997 28, 000 8, 997 5 62. 092 17,072 41, 492 1, 537, 637 6184 21 25 1,694 | 98.3% 
February...........- 1, 655, 103, 000 15, 658 5 153, 718 }.-.-- 43, 176 1, 648, 179 0 869 1, 749 7,475 
se 1, 638, 578 —18, 000 sf Sa 15, 138 135 44, 760 1, 618, 692 0 | 14,326 1 1,915 | 19,88? 
Te cecal 1, 646, 757 18, 000 6, 757 138 . {=a 43, 104 1, 628, 394 0 |) 1,676 | 182% 
SS ee , 733, 81, 000 12, 220 138  ) ae 56, 952 1, 713, 943 990 1, 240 1,317 | 19,18 
RPE RS 1, 724, 862 —11, 000 | ree 12, 254 20, 049 53, 082 1, 693, 164 28 | 13,305 176 049 | 31,60 
__. BRS tee 1, 727, 13, 000 4, 044 20 | ae 56,410 | 1, 605, 504 5414 |) aa 692 | 31,432 
(Re 1, 817, 015 85, 000 9,015 20 More 1-<.... §1, 741 1, 785, 427 0 1,062 |. 925 | 31,50 
September___.-...-- ’ —18, 000 i § 9, 278 133 80, 414 1, 714, 424 | 43,549 | 13, 558 3 1,020 | $7,650 
SEE 1, 824, 962 31, 000 3, 962 68 _) + aa 82,994 | 1,688,171 | 50,016 th) Se 973 | 136,72 
November.__.......-- 1, 939, 111 113, 000 5, 111 68 gg 29,863 | 1,801,331} 1,014 fa 806 | 137,712 




















1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
~~ ary insurance account in which are held moness deposited by the 

ilroad Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury 
makes benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Trust fund miaintains separate account for each State agency, in which are 
held all moneys deposited from State unemployment funds and from which 
State agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 

1 Minus figures represent certificates redeemed. 

3 Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of 
redemption but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of 
each quarter. 
4 Includes transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 


5 Includes amounts certified to the State of Connecticut. See footnote 6. 
6 Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment Inco railroad unemployment 


insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


7 Less than $500. 

*$15 million was advanced by the Treasury to raiload unemplo 
insurance account in July 1939 pursnant to sec. 10 (d) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act and was repaid during January 1940. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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Table 6.—Federal grants to States for public assistance ! and administration of unemployment compensation laws 
and State employment services: ? Advances certified * by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for specified periods of fiscal year 1940-41, as of Dec. 31, 1940 


[In thousands] 























Public assistance Employment security 
a First quarter 1940-41 Second quarter 1940-41 July-December 1940 January-June 1941 
ate 
Aid to de- Aid to de- Under the | Under the | Under the | Under the 
Old-age Aid tothe | Old-age Aid to the 
assistance | Pendent blind assistance | Pendent blind — | Social Secu-} Wagner- |Social Secu-| Wagner- 
children children rity Act | Peyser Act| rity Act | Peyser Act 
Ecwavcscascosensccscl Gey sene tae $1, 677.3 | $63,191.8 | $15, 668.4 $1, 777.9 | 4 $31, 577.0 $1, 564.4 $2, 700.7 $120.2 
Alabama. .. 273.7 145. 2 9.3 318. 5 135. 8.8 322. 1 32.5 0 0 
i ciilsiancdhineadinees 66.6 (8) (5) 66.8 (8) () 30.6 5.0 0 0 
ee 354. 9 128.9 14.9 366. 3 132.3 16.7 137.0 6.5 0 0 
SE indineotonshinhesmee 227.3 102. 2 10.7 293.4 166. 6 18.2 214.9 22.5 124.1 11.2 
ibn ccbiswiniiicna 8, 440.4 904.1 451.0 8, 755. 6 960. 6 457.9 2, 413.2 74.6 0 0 
Ses 1, 974.4 265. 8 23.2 1, 684. 4 273.0 29.3 234.5 12.5 0 0 
707.0 (5) 2 725. 2 (5) 7.6 4689.3 22.9 351.4 8.8 
44.1 29.6 (5) 35.2 29.9 (5) 107.7 6.4 0 0 
130. 7 49.0 8.8 132. 6 54.9 10.3 161.5 ® 0 ® 
623.9 99.6 47.9 706. 0 123.7 53.5 303.9 18.3 152.0 9.1 
340. 6 136. 6 21.3 557.8 180.6 29.3 444.9 37.5 0 0 
34.3 56.8 2.4 37.3 65.3 2.1 65. 2 7.5 0 0 
304.1 138.7 9.4 317.5 145. 2 9.4 124.8 7.5 0 0 
4, 613.6 (5) (5) 4, 808. 4 (5) (5) 2, 436.0 92.4 0 0 
1, 838. 1 699. 5 81.1 1, 846. 6 736. 0 79.7 774.8 40.8 452.7 20.5 
1, 783.8 (5) 55.0 1, 785. 1 (8) 55.2 298.6 34.9 0 0 
ieiecmeeu 791.0 254.0 41.2 861.0 282.7 50. 6 204. 4 30.0 0 0 
Kentucky... --.--- 732. 8 (5) (5) 720.1 (5) (5) 396. 5 32.3 0 0 
ae 549.0 458.0 27.8 704. 4 686.0 33. 6 344.5 25.5 0 0 
Thien swasen 443.4 86.2 40.8 436.4 86.6 39.9 234.5 9.7 111.4 4.9 
iia ncusansemadinee 559.7 406.0 24.8 485.9 393. 8 24.6 402.1 20.0 194.9 10.0 
EE ae 3, 789.0 723.8 40.4 3, 793. 5 717.6 45.3 1, 619. 7 51.6 820.6 25.9 
Michigan - - --.- 1, 926. 5 830.3 30.1 2,021.9 1, 105.8 38. 7 1, 553.5 62.5 0 0 
ES 1, 932.3 537.5 43.5 2, 073.7 489.4 42.9 635.7 31.3 0 0 
Mississippi 314.4 (5) 12.1 342.8 (5) 12.8 190.8 24.3 0 0 
Missouri. . ....-.-.- 2, 209. 8 409.7 (5) 2, 478. 5 467.0 (5) 749.3 55.8 0 0 
Montana..__. 344.3 99.9 6.9 404.5 119.6 7.6 128. 2 6.5 0 0 
SS 705.7 234.0 20.8 757.2 248.8 22.3 179.6 16.7 96.8 9.2 
SE ‘ 95.1 (8) (5 95.5 () (5) 81.1 5.0 0 0 
New Hampshire __........-- 208. 4 37.1 11.7 200.8 29.7 11.4 160. 2 7.5 0 0 
Ts ine cumiscercubennnte 965. 5 440.3 23.3 967.0 524.3 34.6 1, 444.7 48.9 0 0 
Se 112.2 72.0 6.1 120.0 88.0 6.9 96.9 5.3 0 0 
RR SE IR 4, 367.3 1, 593. 6 117.3 4, 583.0 1, 679. 5 124.6 4,172.3 152.5 0 0 
North Carolina.--.........--.. 568.0 230. 7 46.7 593.8 258. 6 52.0 533. 1 41.7 0 0 
North Dakota_... ppaeipmeneed 217.5 121.4 7.0 231.8 129.6 9.6 113.5 8.3 53.4 4.1 
hio . . - Dacaaitiiemeniiee tie 4, 546.6 655.9 134. 5 4, 731.4 380. 3 131.7 1, 694.0 46.8 0 0 
Oklahoma.._.- 2, 536. 2 500. 6 55.1 2, 123.4 522.6 59.2 310.2 29.5 0 0 
Oregon........... Ae PERE Se 689.4 103. 3 17.7 617.6 100. 4 18.6 400. 4 12.0 0 0 
Pennsylvania.................- 3, 056. 1 1, 830.8 (5) 2, 822. 6 2, 194.9 (5) 2, 894. 1 135.7 0 0 
Rhode Island. _..........-... .0 65.5 2.0 219.4 77.3 2.7 349.1 8.5 0 0 
South Carolina... _. 177.7 70.3 9.5 223.9 79.9 14.7 271.2 21.1 0 0 
South Dakota....___. 403.3 (8) 5.8 444.5 38.8 7.4 85.9 8.4 40.7 4.2 
Tennessee... _._._. 640. 5 398.5 27.3 615.6 394.1 28.0 439.5 33.6 0 0 
a 2, 002. 8 (5) (5) 2, 511.1 (5) (5) 1,017.6 87.7 0 0 
2a : 438.1 144.4 8.3 458.4 169. 5 7.9 132.5 6.2 0 0 
“Se : 137.8 29.4 4.4 135.0 28.5 5.5 108.8 5.0 56.3 2.5 
i “ws 288.3 132.7 25.0 310.0 152.4 15.5 436.3 29.9 0 0 
GREE 1, 343.3 238. 3 47.4 1, 367.1 228. 5 52.4 464.6 19.9 246.2 9.8 
. |, “as . 344.6 392. 2 20. 2 382. 5 414.2 22.9 384.7 22.5 0 0 
RN i 1, 654. 3 445.4 61.1 1, 791.6 536. 2 70. 1 504.6 35.6 0 0 
(SSS 126. 5 36. 5 6.1 129.2 40.7 6.0 84.2 5.0 0 0 



































! Figures are not comparable with figures on amount of obligations incurred 
for payments to recipients, which represent payments from Federal, State, 
and local funds and exlude administrative expense. 

? Excludes State and local appropriations to employment service. 

+ Advances are certified for specified period of operation which is not neces- 
sarily period in which certification is made. 

‘ Includes certifications for payment into railroad unemployment insurance 
account in accordance with sec. 13 (d) and (f) of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. The Connecticut State law does not provide for authoriza- 
tion by the State to the Secretary of the Treasury to transfer funds from State 
account to railroad unemployment insurance account in unemployment trust 
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fund. In accordance with sec. i3 (e) of the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, therefore, Connecticut withdrew from unemployment trust fund 
amounts necessary for administrative expenses under unemployment 
compensation law. 

- © plan approved by the Social Security Board for period covered in this 
column. 

* Not available, because funds for the District of bmg Bae om 
eo in funds of the Bureau of Employment ty which 
maintains it. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 











Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


GENERAL 


Berry, THomas 8S. “On Measuring the Cost of Life 
Insurance.” Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Washington, Vol. 35, No. 212 (December 1940), 
pp. 631-643. 


Caurrornia. Strate CoaMBER oF CommMERCE. Migrants; 
A National Problem—And Its Impact on California. 
Report and Recommendations of the Statewide Committee 
on the Migrant Problem. Place not given, 1940. 51 pp. 
Presents comparative information, for several Western 

States, on migration, wages, employment, taxes, and 

relief expenditures; and explores the possibilities for 

better relief, closer cooperation between States, and 
further development of the public employment offices in 

California. Includes a statistical appe.dix. 


Cotm, Geraarp. “Full Employment Through Tax 
Policy?” Social Research, New York, Vol. 7, No. 4 
(November 1940), pp. 447-467. 


An analysis of the effects of public fiscal and tax policies 
on purchasing power, savings, and employment. The 
discussion covers incentive taxation and the labor-differ- 
ential tax. 


Davis, Horace B. Shoes; The Workers and the Industry. 
New York. International Publishers, 1940. 256 pp. 


Describes the shoe and leather industry, its economic 
problems, and employer policies with regard to labor and 
working conditions. Includes a history of the shoe 
unions. 


Duncan, W. G. K., Editor. Social Services in Australia, 
by G. V. Portus, E. W. Easton, T. Lewis Dunn, E. 
Ronald Walker, and F. A. Bland. Sydney: Angus & 
Robertson, Ltd., 1939. 212 pp. 


Consists of five papers given before the Australian 
Institute of Political Science, each being followed by dis- 
cussion. Two of the papers are general, one deals with 
education, one with public health servicer, and one with 
the National Health and Pensions Insurance Act of 1938. 
The last, by Professor Walker of the University of Tas- 
mania, includes a broad analysis of the existing types of 
social insurance, and an explanation—with emphasis on 
actuarial considerations—of the Australian law. 


“Exploring the Factors Involved in Reemployment of 
Labor and Capital.” Savings Bank Journal, New 
York, Vol. 21, No. 10 (December 1940), pp. 6-13 ff. 


Includes excerpts from a round table, sponsored by the 
Savings Bank Journal and held last November in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on questions of unemployment, production, 
national defense, government participation in produc- 
tion, and related topics. 


Inurno1s. DepartmMenr oF Finance. The A-B-C of 
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IUinois State Finance; “Everybody's Business.” 2d ed, 
rev. Place not given, 1940. 167 pp. 


A concise but comprehensive review, ‘‘written expressly 
for busy people, who want to gain a maximum of informa. 
tion about their State’s business in a minimum of time,” 
Makes frequent use of charts and tables, and containg 
full subject index. 


“Industrial and Labour Information.’’ International 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 42, Nos. 4-5 (October 
November 1940), pp. 238-289. 


This section dealing with labor news throughout the 
world replaces for the time being the weekly journal, 
Industrial and Labour Information, whose publication was 
recently suspended by the International Labor Office. 


INsTITUTE FoR Risk ANA.Lysis. How to Start a Life In- 
surance Program. Cambridge: Institute for Risk Anal- 
ysis, 1940. 32 pp. 

Practical considerations on the cost of life insurance; 
accumulation of funds thereby, different types of policies, 
amount of insurance desirable, and related matters. 


Jones, J. H. “The Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Distribution of the Industrial Population.” Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society, London, Vol. 103 (N. 8.), 
Pt. 3 (1940), pp. 323-343. 


An analysis and evaluation of the Royal Commission’s 
report of January 1940, followed by a discussion in which 
seven members of the Royal Statistical Society participated. 


MitBaNnkK Memoria Founp. Population Trends and Pro- 
grams of Social Welfare. (New York:] Milbank Me- 
morial Fund, 1940. 99 pp. (Reprinted from Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. 18, Nos. 3 and 4, July 
and October 1940.) 


Consists of the following papers, many of which have 
been noted previously in these columns: Outstanding 
Population Trends Affecting Problems of Social Welfare, 
by Warren 8. Thompson; Population Trends and Future 
Problems of Child Welfare, by Katharine F. Lenroot and 
Robert J. Myers; Population Trends and Problems” of 
Education, by Newton Edwards; The Aging Population 
and Programs of Security, by Ewan Clague; Population 
Trends and Problems of Public Health, by George St. J. 
Perrott and Dorothy F. Holland; and Adapting Programs 
of Social Welfare to a Changing Population, by Philip 
Klein. All the papers were given in the section on Popu- 
lation Trends and Programs of Social Welfare at the 
annual meeting of the Milbank Memorial Fund in New 
York last April. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF Soctat Work. Proceed- 
ings... ; Selected Papers, Sizty-Seventh Annual Con- 
ference, Grand Rapids, Michigan, May 26-June 1, 1940. 
New York: Published for the National Conference of 
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Social Work by Columbia University Press, 1940. 
736 pp. 


Of the 59 papers selected for publication, the following 
are most closely related to social security: Social Work at 
the Turn of the Decade, by Grace L. Coyle; American 
Childhood Challenges American Democracy, by Katharine 
F. Lenroot; The Youth Problem—A Challenge to Democ- 


‘ racy, by Floyd W. Reeves; Migration Problems and the 


Federal Government, by Bertha McCall; The Essentials 
of an Adequate Relief Program, by C. M. Bookman; 
General Relief: Another Category or a Basic Foundation 
for Public Welfare Administration? by Harry Greenstein; 
Relief, the No Man’s Land, and How to Reclaim It, by 
Edith Abbott; Problems Created by Assistance Categories, 
by Ruth Taylor; The Problem of Administrative Costs, 
by Donald S. Howard; Health and Medical Services Under 
Existing Federal-State Programs, by George St. J. Perrott; 
What State Legislation Does a National Health Program 
Demand? by Michael M. Davis; Health Programs Which 
Can be Developed Without New Federal Legislation, by 
Kingsley Roberts; The Medical Program of a State Child- 
Caring Agency, by Joseph E. Alloway; Administering a 
Hospital Program in a Public Welfare Department, by 
Clarence M. Pierce; Influence of the Medical Setting on 
Social Case Work Services, by Harriet M. Bartlett; The 
Effect of Administrative Procedures on Case Work in a 
Rural Setting, by Benjamin Youngdahl; Labor and Social 
Security, by Ralph Hetzel, Jr.; Rural Dependency in 
California, by Carey McWilliams; Education for Public 
Social Services, by Marion Hathway; and Use of Service 
Ratings in the Evaluation of Performance, by Elizabeth 
Cosgrove. 


Penrose, E. F. ‘Economic Organisation for Total War; 
With Special Reference to the Workers.” IJnterna- 
tional Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 42, Nos. 4-5 
(October-November 1940), pp. 175-213. 


Discusses some principles of production, consumption, 
restriction of consumption, and foreign trade under war- 
time conditions. 


PrirFNER, JoHn M. Research Methods in Public Admin- 
istration. New York: Ronald Press, 1940. 447 pp. 
(Political Science Series.) 


A well-documented text which is “predominantly con- 
cerned with applied research in public administration, 
chiefly those aspects which might fall within the term 
‘management.’ ’’ The emphasis on the best current prac- 
tices, as observed by the author during several recent 
trips throughout the country, has resulted in a work of 
interest to research workers and administrators. Among 
the points discussed are career opportunities in research, 
staff relationships, research planning, handling of data, 
interviewing, bibliography, field-data studies and tech- 
niques, and the preparation of reports. 


Princeton UNIveRSITY. DEPARTMENT OF Economics 
AND Socrat Institutions. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Section. Problems and Policies in Industrial Relations 
in a War Economy; Selected References. Supplement, 
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Nov. 15, 1940. Princeton: Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, 1940. 11 pp. 


Rosenquist, Cart M. Social Problems. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1940. 519 pp. 


A textbook that presents contemporary social problems 
in simple form for students beginning sociology. Includes 
chapters on the technological aspects of economic mal- 
adjustment, relief and prevention of maladjustment, and 
health problems and progress. 


RussELL Sace Founpation. Social Work Year Book, 
1941; A Description of Organized Activities in Social 
Work and in Related Fields. 6th issue. Edited by 
Russell H. Kurfz. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1941. 793 pp. 


The latest issue of this biennial “concise encyclopedia” 
in the field of social work appears in two parts. Part 1 
consists of 83 articles by authorities in their respective 
fields, with a bibliography for each article. Part 2 is a 
directory of 1,023 public and private national and State 
agencies. An extensive index and cross references add to 
the usefulness of the work. Among the articles relating 
most directly to social security are the following: Adminis- 
tration of Social Agencies, by Arthur Dunham; Aid to 
Dependent Children, by Geoffrey May; Blindness and 
Conservation of Sight, by C. Edith Kerby and Evelyn C. 
McKay; Child Welfare, by Cheney C. Jones; Crippled 
Children, by Edith M. Baker; Employment Services, by 
William H. Stead; Federal Agencies in Social Work, by 
Howard B. Myers; Financing Public Social Work, by 
Denzel C. Cline; Homes and Almshouses, by Stanton M. 
Strawson; Labor Legislation and Administration, by John 
B. Andrews; Maternal and Child Health, by Jessie M. 
Bierman; Medical Care, by I. 8S. Falk; Old Age, by Mar- 
garet W. Wagner; Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance, by 
John J. Corson; Old Age Assistance, by Peter Kasius; 
Personnel Practices in Public Welfare, by Ella Wein- 
further Reed and Louis E. Hosch; Public Assistance, by 
Joanna C. Colcord; Public Health, by Reginald M. 
Atwater and Willimina Rayne Walsh; Public Health 
Nursing, by Virginia A. Jones; Public Welfare, by Fred 
K. Hoehler; Publicity and Interpretation in Social Work, 
by Mary Swain Routzahn; Railroad Workers’ Insurance, 
by Murray W. Latimer; Research and Statistics in Social 
Work, by Helen R. Jeter; Social Insurance, by R. Clyde 
White; Unemployment Compensation, by Ewan Clague; 
Vocational Rehabilitation, by John A. Kratz; Work 
Relief, by Donald 8. Howard; Workmen’s Compensation, 
by Marshall Dawson; and Youth Programs, by M. M. 
Chambers. 


StocomBE, CuartesS. ‘Social Changes, 1941 and After.” 
Personnel Journal, New York, Vol. 19, No. 6 (Decem- 
ber 1940), pp. 196-203. 

An attempt to forecast the effects of the defense pro- 
gram and its aftermath, with emphasis on questions of 
social benefits, employment security for the individual, 
and personnel problems. 


SoctaL Science Resnarcn Councm. CoMMITTEB ON 
Sociat Security. Social Security Research in Progress 
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at Universities and Colleges, Summer 1940. Washington: 
Committee on Social Security, October 1940. 12 pp. 
Processed. 


Lists approximately 100 research projects, with em- 
phasis on work being done by faculty members and candi- 
dates for doctoral degrees. Includes title, author or 
director, institution and department in which the study is 
conducted, the status of the individual working on the 
project, and in many cases a brief description of the work 
being done. 


“Social Security and the Nurse.” American Journal of 
Nursing, New York, Vol. 40, No. 12 (December 1940), 
pp. 1330-1332. 


Tompson, WARREN S., and Wuetpron, P. K. ‘Changes 
in Regional and Urban Patterns of Population Growth.” 
American Sociological Review, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 5, 
No. 6 (December 1940), pp. 921-929. 


U. S. Nationat Resources PLANNING Boarp. INpvus- 
TRIAL Secnon. The Structure of the American Econ- 
omy. Part 2. Toward Full Use of Resources; A 
Symposium. Washington: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1940. 48 pp. 

Includes the following papers: Basic Structural Char- 
acteristics and the Problem of Full Employment, and The 
Controversy Over the Problem of Full Employment, by 
Gardiner C. Means; The Limits of Structural Character- 
istics in Analyzing the American Economy, by D. E. 
Montgomery; The Attack on the Problem of Full Use, by 
J. M. Clark; Price Flexibility and the Full Employment 
of Resources, by Alvin H. Hansen; and Economic Policy 
and the Structure of the American Economy, by Mordecai 
Ezekiel. The last contribution suggests larger social 
security expenditures and a change in financing to further 
an increase in consumption and a decrease in hoarding. 


Wauittron, Cuartotre. “War and the Social Services in 
Canada.” Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 8, No. 
11 (November 1940), pp. 5-12. Processed. 


WiuraMs, J. Kerwin, and Wiuiiams, Epwarp A. “New 
Techniques in Federal Aid.”” American Political Science 
Review, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 34, No. 5 (October 1940), 
pp. 947-954. 


The agencies which have in recent years developed 
novel techniques of Federal aid are, according to the 
authors, the PWA, the CWA, and the WPA—all of which 
have emphasized the giving of employment. The authors 
briefly explain and evaluate the methods of these agencies. 


Winant, Joun G. “The I. L. O. Looks Ahead; A Note 
From the Director.” International Labour Review, 
Montreal, Vol. 42, Nos. 4-5 (October-November 1940), 
pp. 173-174. 


Briefly states the aims of the International Labor Office 
and its object in transferring ‘‘a large part of its key 
personnel to Montreal for the purpose of rendering better 
service to its member countries at this time.” An editorial 
note explains recent modifications in the publishing pro- 
gram of the I. L. O. 





“Women in War Jobs.” Supervision, New York, Vol, 9, 
No. 11 (November 1940), pp. 7-8. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


“Appeals From Decisions on Retirement Claims.” M, 


Review of the Railroad Retirement Board, Washington, 


Vol. 1, No. 6 (October 1940), pp. 2-4. Processed. 

An account, with statistical information through June 
1940, of the operations of the appeals council established 
by the Railroad Retirement Board in November 1937, 


“Distribution of Retirement Benefits by State.” M. 
Review of the Railroad Retirement Board, Washington, 
Vol. 1, No. 6 (October 1940), pp. 6-8. Processed. 
Tables and analysis showing for each State the annuities 

and pensions in force June 30, 1940, and the lump-sum 

death benefits certified during the fiscal year 1940, under 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 


Morray, Merritt G. “Can We Insure Domestic and 
Farm Workers?” American Labor Legislation Review, 
New York, Vol. 30, No. 4 (December 1940), pp. 159-163, 
Notes current bills to extend coverage under old-age 

and survivors insurance and discusses the administrative 

feasibility of adapting a stamp system to agriculture and 
domestic service. 


Rosrinson, Georce Bucwan. “Actuarial Principles vs. 
Financial Principles; The Untenable Assumption of the 
Social Security Act Amendments.” The Annalist, New 
York, Vol. 56, No. 1449 (Oct. 24, 1940), pp. 531-532 ff. 
A rejoinder to the article of September 5 by W. R. 

Williamson, ‘Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance.” 

Discontinuance of The Annalist as a separate publication 

is announced with the October 24 issue. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


AMERICAN CouNcIL ON Pustic Arrarrs. Economic Mo- 
bilization. Washington: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1940. 43 pp. 


Papers on the financial, economic, industrial, and labor 
aspects of economic mobilization with an introduction by 
Paul H. Douglas and a closing summary by H. Gregg 
Lewis. 


Amipon, Beutan. ‘‘Manpower for Industry.” Survey 
Graphic. New York, Vol. 29, No. 12 (December 1940), 
pp. 602-605. 

A survey of the work of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, the Work Projects Administration, and the 
Federal Security Agency in meeting needs for defense 
labor. 


Bakke, E. Wicut. Citizens Without Work; A Study of 
the Effects of Unemployment Upon the Workers’ Social 
Relations and Practices. New Haven: Published for the 
Institute of Human Relations by Yale University Press, 
1940. 311 pp. 

Baxxeg, E. Wieut. The Unemployed Worker; A Siudy of 
the Task of Making a Living Withouta Job. New Haven: 
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Published for the Institute of Human Relations by Yale 
University Press, 1940. 465 pp. 


These books are based on studies carried on by the 
Institute of Human Relations since 1932. They do in 
more detail for the American community of New Haven, 
Connecticut, what Mr. Bakke did for England in The 
Unemployed Man (1931). Citizens Without Work tells of 
“the adjustments made by unemployed workers and their 
families in their relations to the neighborhood, to friend- 
ship groups, to religious organizations, to politics and 
pressure groups, and the rearrangement of the structure 
of family life.” A section on the “alleged decay of self- 
reliance” includes an analysis of the social services which 
jscomplementary to that given in The Unemployed Worker. 
The Unemployed Worker “deals with the adjustments in 
self-maintenance made by workers and their families when 
the customary means of self-maintenance is lacking.” 
It sets forth, partly in the workers’ own language and 
experiences, “‘the world of labor’’—the “normal world’’ 
of the worker, including his ambitions, problems, adjust- 
ments, and resources—and “the world of unemployed 
labor’—unemployment compensation and the various 
types of relief as experienced and evaluated by the worker. 


Bornton, Paut W. Six Ways to Get a Job. 
London: Harper, 1940. 147 pp. 
Practical advice on obtaining white-collar work, 


written to show the applicant how to make the best use of 
employment techniques. 


New York, 


BranDeis, Exvizapetn. “The Federal Threat to State 
Progress in Unemployment Compensation.” American 
Labor Legislation Review, New York, Vol. 30, No. 4 
(December 1940), pp. 151-158. 


An attempt ‘‘to analyze the arguments for increased 
Federal control and to indicate the dangers involved”’ in 
pending legislative proposals for Federal minimum bene- 
fit standards, Federal reinsurance, and ‘‘Federal interfer- 
ence with State experience rating.” 


BripEWwELL, Davin A. “Liability of Federal and State 
Savings and Loan Associations for State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Taxes.”” John Marshall Law Quar- 
terly, Chicago, Vol. 6, No. 1 (September 1940), pp. 54-68. 


Two questions are presented, one redefining “State and 
Federal instrumentalities’’ in the light of the O’Keefe 
case, and the other discussing retroactive taxation as 
applied in the case of unemployment compensation taxes 
to such instrumentalities now subject to taxation. 


Brown, J. Dovetas. ‘Dismissal Compensation in De- 
fense Industries: A Proposal.” Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Political Science, New York, Vol. 
19, No. 2 (January 1941), pp. 216-219. 


Sets out in some detail a dismissal-wage plan whereby 
workers going to defense industries would be assured of 
considerable lump sums on termination of their employ- 
ment. The handling of the funds, according to Professor 
Brown, “could be assigned to the Social Security, Board 
working in conjunction with the Treasury.” 
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CampBeLL, Wituiam J. “Job Security for the Young 
Man.” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Washington, Vol. 24, No. 94 (Decem- 
ber 1940), pp. 88-93. 

Discusses briefly the functions of school, industry, and 
society in helping solve the problem of underemployment 
of young persons. 


Crvit Service Leaver. 
ual. Prepared... 
Kaplan. 
96 pp. 
“This manual is prepared for two purposes. First, it 

is to serve as a study guide for the Civil Service examina- 

tion for New York State Unemployment Insurance Referee, 
to which all lawyers in practice 5 years are to be admitted. 

Second, it will prove a handy reference book on unem- 

ployment insurance for lawyers and others interested in 

the subject.” Includes the State law, procedures for 
referees and appeals authorities, portions of the Social 

Security Act, an explanation of the operating machinery of 

unemployment compensation, and other reference aids. 


CiacuE, Ewan. “Role of Local Offices in Planning for 
Defense.”” Employment Security Review, Washington, 
Vol. 7, No. 11 (November 1940), pp. 3-6. 


“Constitutional Law—State Constitutions—Transfer of 
Railroad Employees’ Contributions From State Pooled 
Account to Federal Account Held Unconsitutional 
Diversion of Tax Funds.” Harvard Law Review, 
Cambridge, Vol. 54, No. 2 (December 1940), pp. 
333-334. (Recent Cases.) 

Brief analysis of the decision of the Kentucky Supreme 


Court in Unemployment Compensation Commission v. 
Savage, 140 8. W. (2d) 1073 (Ky. 1940). 


Unemployment Insurance Man- 
under the supervision of H. Eliot 
New York: Civil Service Publications, 1940. 


Corp PusuisHers. Unemployment Insurance in New 
York State; A Systematic Treatment of Principles, Back- 
ground, Organization, Administration and Procedures. 
With an Introduction by Harold H. Axworthy. New 
York: Cord Publishers, 1940. 154 pp. Processed. 
Presents brief introductory and background material on 

unemployment compensation, with detailed information 
on organization, administration, and adjudication under 
the New York State law. Includes an annotated text of 
the law, the text of rules and regulations, a section devoted 
to forms, a glossary, bibliography, and index. 


Cox, Otrver C. “Marital Status and Employment of 
Women; With Special Reference to Negro Women.” 
Sociology and Social Research, Los Angeles, Vol. 25, 
No. 2 (November—December 1940), pp. 157-165. 
Analyzes data from the 1930 general census and the 

special unemployment census of 1931. 


Darunc, Dantet. ‘Reasons for Non-Referability.” 
Monthly Bulletin (Connecticut Department of Labor 
and Factory Inspection), Hartford, Vol. 5, No. 10 
(October 1940), pp. 1-3. 

An analysis of the potential labor supply to be found 
among the unemployed who are not ordinarily referah‘e. 
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Hayes, Mary H. 8. “Job Hunts for Youth.” Occupa- 
tions, New York, Vol. 19, No. 3 (December 1940), 
pp. 177-179. 


Describes and evaluates community “job hunts” as 
developed by the NYA in various States. 


Hoacvus, Francis; Brown, Russett M.; and Marcus, 
Pamir. ‘Wartime Conscription and Control of Labor.” 
Harvard Law Reriew, Cambridge, Vol. 54, No. 1 (No- 
vember 1940), pp. 50-104. 


A discussion of wartime labor control in the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, and Canada, 
including data on the war of 1914-18 and the present war. 
An appendix summarizes the principal conscription acts 
of 17 other countries for both periods. 


Kuvin, Leonarp; GatnsprueH, Martin R.; Horrman, 
Rosert; and Waits, Ipa J. “The Probable Effect 
of the Defense Program on Unemployment.” Confer- 
ence Board Economic Record, New York, Vol. 2, No. 27 
(Dec. 5, 1940), pp. 469-471. 


Marsx, Leonarp C. Canadians In und Out of Work; A 
Survey of Economic Classes and Their Relation to the 
Labour Market. Toronto: Published for McGill Uni- 
versity by the Oxford University Press, 1940. 503 pp. 


The purpose of this book is ‘‘to weave all the contem- 
porary statistics which are available into a factual picture 
of the Canadian working force, employed and unemployed; 
and to furnish a basic social perspective.” Using a large 
number of tables with various cross classifications, the 
author analyzes data on occupations, mobility of labor, 
racial distinctions, unemployment and relief, distribution 
of income, and social classes. Broad social implications 
are developed in the concluding chapters. 


Micuican. State CONFERENCE ON EMPLOYMENT PRos- 
LEMS OF THE NEGRO. Findings—Report—Recommen- 
dations. Detroit: Occupational Adjustment Service 
Section, Michigan State Employment Service, 1940. 
60 pp. Processed. 

In addition to the recommendations of the Conference 
Findings Committee, this pamphlet contains 11 papers 
on various phases of employment security for Negroes. 
It discusses the work of the official agencies and job 
opportunities in the principal fields of Negro employ- 
ment. 


Mourpny,THomasJ. ‘Are Students Available for Work?” 
Monthly Bulletin (Connecticut Department of Labor and 
Factory Inspection), Hartford, Vol. 5, No. 11 (Novem- 
ber 1940), pp. 2 ff. 


Data from State decisions concerning the eligibility of 
students for unemployment benefits, with emphasis on 
Connecticut. 


Myers, Cuartes A. “Experience Rating in Wisconsin in 
1940.” American Economic Review, Menasha, Wis., 
Vol. 30, No. 4 (December 1940), pp. 835-837. 


Brings up to date the author’s previous studies of con- 
tribution rates and employment stabilization under the 
Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Act. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. Bureau oF EMPLOYMENT AND Unzy. 
PLOYMENT CoMPENSATION. The Estimated Di ” 
of Unemployment-Compensation Contributions and Ben. 
fits According to Industry. Harrisburg, Nov. 22, 1949, 
5 1 Processed. (Statistical Information Bulletin Ny 
17. 


Table, chart, and text showing Pennsylvania employe 
contributions by industry for the last 6 months of ] 
and benefits for the first 6 months of 1940, with ratio g 
benefits to contributions for each industry. 


Pretz, L. A. ‘“Pooled-Reserve Account With Experieng 
Rating Versus Pooled Fund With Experience Rating” 
South Dakota Unemployment Compensation Com 
Aberdeen, Vol. 1, No. 8 (December 1940), pp. 8-10, 
Processed. 


Discusses experience rating under the South Dakoty 
Unemployment Compensation Law and shows how 4 
change in the law might affect contribution rates. 


“Placement Problems of Physically Handicapped,” 
Monthly Bulletin (Kentucky Department of Industrig 
Relations), Vol. 2, No. 11 (November 1940), pp. 7, 
Processed. 


Putney, BRYANT. “Unemployment Compensation,” 
Editorial Research Reports, Washington, Vol. 2, No, 9 
(Nov. 25, 1940), pp. 383-400 (entire issue). 


Reviews concisely the main features of unemployment 
compensation as of Sept. 30, 1940, and discusses pro 
posals for revising the systems, with special reference to 
taxes, benefits, and experience rating. 


Sarre, Homer D. “Quick Training.” Supervision, New 
York, Vol. 2, No. 11 (November 1940), p. 6. 


Pointers on the technique of training new employees, 


Suerman, LeRoy B. “Vocational Training for Labor 
Needs.”’ Occupations, New York, Vol. 19, No. 3 
(December 1940), pp. 173-176. 


Suggestions for a program to help correct the present 
labor-market situation, in which large-scale unemployment 
is accompanied by labor shortages in many fields. 


Sincer, H. W. Unemployment and the Unemployed. 
London: P. 8. King, 1940. 152 pp. 


A deliberately popularized study of British unemploy- 
ment and unemployed persons, written before the present 
war but handling the problem in a way which emphasizes 
its permanent aspects. Part 1 considers general attitudes 
toward unemployment, distinguishes the types of unem- 
ployment, and discusses what the author terms “five 
barriers’”’ between jobs and people; namely, place, skill, 
age, sex, and trade or industry. Part 2 is a study of the 
unemployed—a work for which the author is prepared by 
reason of his participation in the Pilgrim Trust study, 
Men Without Work. In the manner of E. Wight Bakke, 
whose recent works are noted above, Mr. Singer attempts 
to show the real meaning of unemployment to the man 
without work, and to evaluate governmental policies in 
light of sound social values. 
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Ware, R. Crype. “Benefits for Seasonal Workers.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 76, No. 12 (Decem- 
ber 1940), pp. 347-349. 

The case against special restrictions on the rights of 
seasonal workers to unemployment benefits. 

“Wisconsin Merit Rating Scheme Victimizes State’s 
Workers.” Social Security, New York, Vol. 14, No. 9 
(December 1940), pp. 1 ff. 

Compares the provisions of the Wisconsin Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law with those of other States, to 
support the view that the lower contribution rates in 
Wisconsin result more from the inadequacy of and restric- 
tions on the benefits provided than from genuine stabiliza- 
tion of employment. 

Yauxey, J. V. ‘Refusal to Accept Employment.” 
South Dakota Unemployment Compensation Comments, 
Aberdeen, Vol. 1, No. 8 (December 1940), pp. 6-7. 
Processed. 

An explanation of the provision in the South Dakota 
Unemployment Compensation Law concerning disqualifi- 
cation from benefit for failure to accept suitable employ- 
ment. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


CauirornniA. STATE RELIEF ADMINISTRATION. Job 
Analysis; A Time Study of the Functions and Routines 
of Carrier Unit Workers on Unemployment Files Under 
the Reorganization Program of the State Relief Adminis- 
tration in Los Angeles County. Prepared by Special 
Study Group. Los Angeles County, February 1940. 
53 pp. Processed. 


Guenn, Exvsie. ‘“ ‘All We Need Is Money.’” Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 76, No. 12 (December 
1940), p. 353-354 
Briefly surveys current public welfare organization in 

Texas. 


Gotp, Norman Leon; Horrman, A. C.; and Waves, 
Freperick V. Economic Analysis of the Food Stamp 
Plan. Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
1940 98 pp. (U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
Special Report.) 

The background, theory, and scope of the food stamp 
plan and its effect on (1) retailers, (2) employment, and 
(8) the diet of low-ineccme families in Dayton, Ohio. 
Also notes certain administrative features, including costs, 
and discusses the national possibilities of the plan. 


Jackson, R. H. ‘Review of Employment Versus Relief.” 
The Federator, Pittsburgh, Vol. 15, No. 11 (December 
1940), pp. 343-346. 

A discussion of the employability of relief recipients in 


the various categories, including general relief, public 
assistance, WPA, NYA, and CCC. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC ASSISTANCE. A 
Decade of Public Assistance in Pennsylvania, 1930-1940. 
Harrisburg, 1940. 20 pp. Processed. 

The organization and development of relief in Penn- 
sylvania during the past 10 years. 
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“Reasons for Unemployability of Persons in General 
Assistance Cases.”” Monthly Caseload Report (Phila- 
delphia Department of Public Assistance), November 
1940, pp. 10-15. Processed. 


“The Report of a County Department.”” Alabama Social 
Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 5, No. 12 (December 1940), 
p. 2. (Related articles, pp. 3-12.) 

The Alabama Department of Public Welfare calls 
attention to the primary function of the local community 
in the social services by devoting the entire issue of its 
journal to the 1939-40 annual report of the Montgomery 
County Department of Public Welfare. 


Tucker, Mary Eruer. “Problems and Needs of Older 
Children Living in Rural Areas.” Tennessee Public 
Welfare Record, Nashville, Vol. 3, No. 8 (August 1940), 
pp. 4-5. 


VaiLe, Gertrupe. “Family Case Work and Public 
Assistance Policy.’”’ The Family, Albany, Vol. 21, No. 8 
(December 1940), pp. 247-253. 


Advocates a policy and administration of social work 
which will be directed toward the rehabilitation of indi- 
viduals receiving public aid and which, in categorical 
assistance, will consider the family as a whole. 


WasHINGTON Strate Couitece. Grapvuats ScHoo. or 
Soctan Worx. Current Material From the Field of 
Social Work Practice. Pullman: Graduate School of 
Social Work, State College of Washington, 1940. 42 pp. 
Processed. 


Papers on the meaning of case-work services, case 
records, and practical problems in recording in a public 
welfare agency. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


AMERICAN HospiTaL AssoOciATION. COMMISSION ON 
Hospitat Service. Enrollment in 66 Approved Non- 
Profit Hospital Service Plans, October 1, 1940. Place 
not given: American Hospital Association, 1940. 7 pp. 
Processed. 

A directory by States, showing plans approved by the 

American Hospital Association, date of first enrollment, 

number of subscribers, and number of family participantr. 


Batt, Grorata. ‘Medical Social Needs of the Crippled.” 
Public Health Nursing, Utica, Vol. 32, No. 12 (December 
1940), pp. 722-730. 


Bo.icerR, JoaNNe. ‘Public Health in the 48 States; A 
Report of a Survey of State Pubiic Health Services, 
With Special Reference to Federal-State Programs.” 
State Government, Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 12 (December 
1940), pp. 243-245 ff. 


Boyp, Junian D. “Conservation of the Medically Handi- 
capped Child.”” The Child, Washington, Vol. 5, No. 4 
(October 1940), pp. 91-95. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Jack. ‘Non-Profit Hospitalization Plans; 
An Analysis of Their Merits and a Comparison of Their 
Benefits and Costs With the Services Offered by Acci- 
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dent and Health Companies.’”” The Spectator, Phila- 
delphia, Vol. 145, No. 13 (Dec. 19, 1940), pp. 6-9 ff. 


FREEDMAN, Dona.p K., and Harvey, EuinorB. ‘“Devel- 
opment of Voluntary Health Insurance in the United 
States.” New York State Journal of Medicine. New 
York, Vol. 40, No. 23 (Dec. 1, 1940), pp. 1699--1707. 
A historical review of the development of voluntary 

health insurance in the United States, beginning with 
mutual-benefit associations and fraternal societies as far 
back as the 1780’s and including union and industrial 
plans, proprietary medical insurance plans, hospitaliza- 
tion, and group health associations and clinics. 


“Health Insurance Law Urged by Convention.”” American 
Federationist, Washington, Vol. 47, No. 6 (December 
1940), pp. 16-17. 


Presents the substance of a resolution adopted by the 
American Federation of Labor at New Orleans in Novem- 
ber “in favor of a legislation to include health insurance 
as a part of social security legislation.’ Includes portions 
of the address of Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the 
Social Security Board, and the statement of the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. 


Hirsu, Joserx. ‘Trends in the Development of Volun- 
tary Health Insurance in the United States.”” South- 
western Social Science Quarterly, Baton Rouge, La., Vol. 
21, No. 3 (December 1940), pp. 246-260 


Includes a brief account of the growth of voluntary 





health insurance in Europe and a more detailed history of 
the movement in this country, from its beginnings among 
the free Negroes of the ante bellum period. 


“Income Provisions for Disability.” Life Insurane 
Courant, Oak Park, Ill., Vol. 45, No. 12 (December 
1940), pp. 500-501. 

Charts and text summarizing “the disability income 

benefits provided by the 31 companies (out of the 89 

largest companies) that issue these benefits.” 


Kirkpatrick, Mitton E. Directory of Psychiatric Clinic 
in the United States, 1940. New York: National Com. 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 1940. 41 pp. 


“The services listed in the Directory are available 
generally to those in the lower income brackets who would 
under usual conditions be eligible for free or low-cost 
medical care at a dispensary.” 


Recan, James 8. “Verdict: ‘Permanent’ Disability.” 
The Spectator, Philadelphia, Vol. 145, No. 11 (Nov. 21, 
1940), pp. 16-17. 


Citation of cases involving proof of total and permanent 
disability to establish right to disability benefits. 


Waker, W. Frank. and Ranpoupn, Carona R. 
Influence of a Public Health Program on a Rural Com- 
munily; Fifteen Years in Rutherford County, Tennessee, 
1924-19388. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1940, 
106 pp. 


Statistical Bulletins of State Public Welfare 


Agencies 


The following statistical bulletins issued by State public 
welfare agencies are received currently, or have been 
received for part of 1940, by the Social Security Board, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public 
Assistance Research. Publications issued by informational 
service units are listed if they include a substantial amount 
of statistical material. The information given for each 
bulletin is based on a review of the latest available issue. 
Most of these publications are reproduced by some process 
other than printing. If a bulletin is printed, the fact is 
noted; otherwise a type of processing is to be understood. 
The place of publication is given only if this information 
appears on the bulletin. Wherever the phrase “the three 
special types of public assistance” is used, it refers to old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind. P 


ALABAMA. Srate DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIcC WELFARE. 

Statistics. Montgomery. Monthly. 

Data on the three special types of public assistance, assist- 
ance to the handicapped, temporary aid, surplus commod- 
ities, services to children, and almshouse care. A summary 
contains data on public assistance, surplus commodities, 
the WPA, CCC, NYA, and FSA, and unemployment 
benefits. 
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ARIZONA. STATE DEPARTMENT OF SociaAL SECURITY AND 
We rare. Siatistical Report. Monthly. (Formerly 
State Report for Month Ending. . .) 


Statistical information on the three special types of 
public assistance, general relief, and special programs— 
foster home, institutional, and transient care. Also data 
on services and on the food stamp plan. 


CauirorniA. State DEPARTMENT OF SocraL WELFARE. 
Public Assistance in California. Sacramento. Quarter- 
ly. Prepared by the Division of Research and Statistics. 
(Formerly issued monthly as Public Assistance Statistics 
for California.) 

Data on the three special types of public assistance, 
“county indigent aid,” and unemployment relief adminis- 
tered by the State Relief Administration; also summary 
information for Federal work programs and the FSA. 


CauirorniaA. State Revier ApMINISTRATION. Monthly 
Statistical Summary. Los Angeles. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics. (Formerly Unemployment Relief 
in California.) 

A statistical review of the unemployment relief and self- 
help programs of the SRA, surplus-commodities distribu- 
tion, the food and cotton stamp plans, the special types of 
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public assistance, WPA employment, and FSA subsistence 


grants. 

Cororapo. Strate DeparTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Colorado State Department of Public Welfare. Denver. 
Quarterly. Printed. 

Statistical data on the three special types of public 
assistance, general relief, surplus commodities, assistance 
to tuberculosis cases, CCC selection, and child-welfare 
services. Also includes special articles in welfare and 
related fields. 


Connecticut. Orricre oF THE COMMISSIONER OF WEL- 
parE. Public Welfare Statistics. Hartford. Quarterly. 
Prepared by the Statistical Division. 


Data on general relief, old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, surplus commodities, the food stamp plan, the WPA, 
NYA, and CCC, and child welfare. A summary also 
includes information on widows’ aid, institutional care, and 
State and county wards. 


ConnEcTIcUT. OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF WEL- 
FARE. Bureau or OLtp-AGE Assistance. Blind Assist- 
ance Statistics for Month of ... Old Age Assistance 
Statistics for Month of .. . 


Summary statistical reports on these programs. 


DevawARe. Strate Boarp or CuHarities. Public Wel- 


fare in Delaware. Dover. Monthly. 

Data on general relief, old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, child-welfare services, services to the blind, 
and various institutional services. 


District or CotumsBia. Boarp or PuBLic WELFARE. 
Pusiic AssisTANCE Division. Public Assistance Sta- 
tistics. Washington. Monthly. 


A statistical review of the three special types of public 
assistance, general relief, surplus-commodities distribution, 
relief and services to nonresidents, and homes for children 
and the aged. 


Froripa. Strate Wetrare Boarp. Public Assistance 
Statistics. Jacksonville. Monthly. Prepared by the 
Department of Research and Statistics. 

Data on the three special types of public assistance, 
surplus commodities, certifications to the WPA, NYA, and 
CCC, and services to individuals and other agencies. Also 
contains notes on public welfare and special articles. 


Public 
Prepared by 
(Formerly 


GeorGiA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Welfare Statistics. Atlanta. Quarterly. 
the Division of Research and Statistics. 
issued monthly.) 


Data on the three special types of public assistance, 
general relief, surplus commodities, the CCC, child-wel- 
fare services, crippled children’s services, and institu- 
tional care of children. Also information on services to 
other agencies, including certification to the WPA, NYA, 
and CCC. 


IpAno. DeparTMENT OF Pusiic WELFARE. 
or Pusiic ASSISTANCE. 
Monthly. 


A statistical review of the three special types of public 
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assistance, general relief, surplus-commodities distribu- 
tion, and the CCC. 


ILuino1s. EmerGency Re.ier Commission. Monthly 
Bulletin on Relief Statistics. Chicago. Prepared by 
the Division of Allocations and Statistics. 

Includes data on general relief, surplus commodities, 
the food stamp plan, old-age assistance, mothers’ pen- 
sions, blind pensions, the WPA, CCC, and NYA, and 
unemployment compensation. Also contains special 
articles. 


INDIANA, DEPARTMENT OF PuBLiC WELFARE. Quarterly 
Statistical Survey. Indianapolis. Prepared by the 
Statistical Section. 

Contains data on the three special types of public 
assistance, general relief, surplus commodities, child- 
welfare services, crippled children’s services, State insti- 
tutions, county infirmaries, the WPA, NYA, and CCC, 
unemployment compensation, business activity, and 
employment. Also includes special articles. 
INDIANA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 

Assistance. Aid to Dependent Children. 


sistance. Child Welfare Services. 
Monthly. 


Tabular reports on these programs. 


Old Age 
Blind As- 
Crippled Children. 


INDIANA. UNEMPLOYMENT Rewtier Commission. Town- 
ship Relief. Work Projects Administration. Monthly. 
Statistical tables on general relief and WPA employ- 

ment. 


Iowa. Department oF SociaL WretFaRE. Public Wel- 
fare in Iowa. Des Moines. Monthly. 
Data on old-age assistance, aid to the blind, general 
relief, surplus commodities, CCC selection, and child- 
welfare services. 


LovIsIANA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIic WELFARE. Louisi- 
ana Welfare. Baton Rouge. Quarterly. Printed. 
Devoted primarily to interpretative articles in the field 

of public welfare, this bulletin also contains information 

on research relating to the public assistance programs in 

Louisiana. 


LovuIs1ANA. DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WELFARE. Louisi- 
ana Public Welfare Statistics. Baton Rouge. Monthly. 
Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
Contains statistical data on the three special types of 

public assistance, general relief (‘‘others’ assistance’), 

foster care, child-welfare services, and various certifica- 
tion and referral services. 


Maine. DepaRTMENT OF HEALTH AND WELFARE. Gen- 
eral Relief in the State of Maine. Augusta. Monthly. 
A summary statistical report on general relief. 

MarYLANp. State DeparRTMENT OF PusLic WELFARE. 
Monthly Statistical Report. Baltimore. (The former 
Board of State Aid and Charities became the State 
Department of Public Welfare in June 1939.) 

Data on the three special types of public assistance, 


general relief, surplus commodities, and the food stamp 
plan. 
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Massacuvsetts. DEparRTMENT OF PusLic WELFARE. 
Aid and Relief Statistics. Boston. Quarterly. Pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
Includes statistical data on general relief, the special 

types of public assistance, surplus commodities, the WPA, 

NYA, and CCC, unemployment compensation, employ- 

ment services, and economic indexes. 


Micuican. Socian WELFARE Commission. Summary of 
Public Relief Statistics. Lansing. Monthly. Prepared 
by the Division of Research and Statistics. (Formerly 
issued by the State Emergency Relief Administration, 
the functions of which were vested in the Social Welfare 
Commission in July 1939.) 

Statistical information concerning the three special 
types of public assistance, general relief, shelter care, 
surplus-commodities distribution, and WPA employment. 


MINNESOTA. DEPARTMENT OF SocraL Sgcurity. Di- 
vision OF SoctaL Wewrare. Social Welfare Review. 
St. Paul. Monthly. (This bulletin replaces those 
formerly issued by the State Board of Control and the 
State Relief Agency, the functions of which were vested 
in the Division of Social Welfare of the Department of 
Social Security in July 1939.) 

Contains data on the three special types of public 
assistance, general relief, and disabled war veterans’ 
relief. Also notes and comments. 


MississipP1. State DeparRtMENT OF PuBLic WELFARE. 
Public Welfare in Mississippi. Jackson. Quarterly. 
Edited by the Division of Research and Statistics. 
Data on old-age assistance, aid to the blind, general 

relief, surplus-commodities distribution, child-welfare 

services, services to the blind, CCC selection, and refer- 
rals to other agencies. Also includes notes and comments 
and feature material. 


Missouri. State Sociat Security Commission. Index 
of Public Assistance in Missouri. Jefferson City. 
Quarterly. Printed. Prepared by the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics. (Formerly issued monthly.) 
Statistical data on general relief, the three special types 

of public assistance, surplus commodities, child-welfare 

services, and the WPA, NYA, CCC, and FSA. Special 
articles are also included. 


Montana. Strate Department oF Pusiic WELFARE. 
Public Welfare Statistics. Monthly. Prepared by the 
Division of Research and Statistics. (Formerly Public 
Assistance Statistics.) 

Data on the three special types of public assistance, 
general relief, transient relief, surplus-commodities dis- 
tribution, the CCC, child-welfare services, and crippled 
children’s services. 


Nesraska. Boarp or ControLt. DEPARTMENT OF As- 
SISTANCE AND CHiLp Werare. Public Welfare in 
Nebraska. Lincoln. Monthly. Prepared by the Di- 
vision of Research and Statistics. (Formerly Public 


Assistance in Nebraska.) 


Statistical data concerning the three special types of 
public assistance, general relief, surplus-commodities dis- 
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tribution, the WPA, NYA, CCC, and FSA, child-welfare 
services, and crippled children’s services. 


Nevapa. State Werare Department. Report on 
Public Assistance in Nevada. Monthly. Prepared by 
the Department of Research and Statistics. 


Data on the three special types of public assistance, 
general relief, and child-welfare services. 


New Hampsuire. Department or Pustic WE Fang, 
Quarterly Bulletin of Relief, Public Assistance, ang 
Service Statistics. Prepared by the Division of Research 
and Statistics. (Formerly issued monthly.) 

Includes information on the three special types of publie 
assistance, general relief, surplus commodities, child-wel. 
fare services, foster-home care, aid to tubercular patients, 
sight conservation and services to the blind, and services to 
veterans. 


New Jersey. Monicrpat Arp ADMINISTRATION. Monthly 
Relief Report. Trenton. Prepared by the Bureau of 
Statistics. (The former Financial Assistaace Commis- 
sion became the Municipal Aid Administration in June 
1940.) 

Information on general relief, surplus-commodities dis- 
tribution, WPA employment, and unemployment com- 
pensation. 


New Jersgy. Municipat Arp ADMINISTRATION. Siatis- 
tical Bulletin Service. Monthly. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics. 


A statistical summary of general relief operations and 
WPA employment. 


New JERSEY. 
cal Report. 
Statistics. 
Data on medical aid under the general relief program. 


Monicipat Arp ADMINISTRATION. Medi- 
Quarterly. Prepared by the Bureau of 


New JERSEY. DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGEN- 
cres. Division or Oup-AcEe Assistance. Old Age 
Assistance Statistics for |Month]). Trenton. 


A summary report on old-age assistance. 


New York. Department or Socta, WELFARE. Social 
Statistics. Albany. Quarterly. Printed. Prepared 
by the Bureau of Research and Statistics. 

Statistical data on the three special types of public 
assistance, general relief, surplus-commodities distribution, 
the WPA, NYA, and CCC, foster care of children, State 
training schools, private homes for the aged, and public 
homes. Also includes a summary of business conditions. 


New York. DepartMEnt or Sociat Wetrare. Urban- 
Rural Analysis of Home Relief in New Yerk. Monthly. 
Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Statistics. 


A summary report on general relief, 


Nort Caro.ina. STATE Boarp oF CHARITIES AND 
Pusiic WELFARE. Division or Pusiic ASSISTANCE. 
Public Assistance Statistics. Raleigh. Monthly. Pre- 
pared by the Statistical Service. 


Data on the three special types of public assistance, 
general relief, other financial assistance, and services. 
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ora Dakota. Pustic WeLrare Boarp. Public Wel- 
fore Bulletin. Bismarck. Monthly. Prepared by the 

Division of Accounting, Finance, and Reports. (For- 

merly Public Assistance.) 

Information concerning the three special types of pub- 
je assistance, general assistance, surplus-commodities dis- 
fibution, the WPA, CCC, NYA, and FSA, child-welfare 
grvices, and services to crippled children. 


(go. DEPARTMENT oF PuBLIC WELFARE. DIVISION OF 
Pustic Assistance. Public Assistance Statistics. Co- 
jumbus. Monthly. (Formerly Preliminary Report of 


Public Assistance Statistics.) 

A statistical summary of the three special types of 
public assistance, general relief, FSA grants, Federal work 
programs, and services to children. 


Ogio. DePARTMENT OF PuBLIc WELFARE. DIVISION OF 
Pustic AssistaNcE. Preliminary Report of Case Load 
and Obligations Incurred Under the Poor Relief Pro- 


gam... Monthly. 
A tabular summary of general relief. 

QxtanomMA. Strate Boarp or Pusitic WELFARE. Stalis- 
tical Bulletin. Monthly. Prepared by the Tabulating 


and Statistical Division. 


Data on general relief, surplus-commodities distribution, 
and the food stamp plan. 


OxtanoMA. StatTe Department oF Pusiic WELFARE. 
Oklahoma Public Welfare Review. Oklahoma City. Bi- 
monthly. Prepared by the Division of Research and 
Statistics. (Formerly issued monthly.) 

Includes information concerning the three special types 
of public assistance, child-welfare services, and crippled 
children’s services. Also contains special notes and arti- 
cles. 


Orecon. State Pustic WELFARE CoMMISSION. 
Assistance in Oregon. Monthly. 
Statistical data on general relief, the three special types 


of public assistance, aid administered by county courts, 
and the CCC. 


Public 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
Pennsylvania Public Assistance Statistics. Harrisburg. 
Monthly. Prepared by the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. 


Presents data on general relief, the three special types 


of public assistance, surplus commodities, and the WPA, 
CCC, and NYA. Also contains special articles. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
Statistical Report on Public Assistance and Work Relief. 
Harrisburg. Monthly. Prepared by the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics. 

A summary report on general relief, the three special 
types of public assistance, and WPA employment. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
Statistical Report on General Assistance. Harrisburg. 
Weekly. 


A report on general relief. 
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Ruope Istanp. Department oF Socrat WELFARB. 


Rhode Island Welfare. Monthly. 


Data on the three special types of public assistance, 
unemployment relief, and soldiers’ relief. 


Sourn Caroma. State DEPARTMENT oF PUBLIC 
We.tFaRE. South Carolina Public Welfare Statistics. 
Columbia. Monthly. Prepared by the Division of 
Research and Statistics. 


Data on the three special types of public assistance, 
general relief, and on various services, including child- 
welfare services, services to the blind, referrals to the WPA, 
and certifications for surplus commodities and to the CCC. 


TENNESSEE. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. Ten+ 
nessee Public Assistance Statistics. Nashville. Monthly. 
Prepared by the Division of Research and Statistics. 
Statistical information on the three special types of 

public assistance, general relief, surplus-commodities 

distribution, the CCC, and child-welfare services. A 

summary also includes data on the WPA and NYA. 


Uran. State Department or Pusiic WELFARE. Public 
Assistance in Utah. Salt Lake City. Bimonthly. 
Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
(Formerly issued monthly.) 

Data on the three special types of public assistance, 
general relief, surplus commodities, child-welfare services, 
and other types of aid and service. 


VIRGINIA. COMMISSION FOR THE Buinp. Aid to the Blind 


Statistical Report. Monthly. 
A summary report on aid to the blind. 


VirGIniA. DEPARTMENT OF PcBLIC WELFARE. Public 
Welfare Statistics. Richmond. Monthly. Prepared by 
the Division of Research and Statistics. 


Statistical data on old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, general relief, and welfare services. 


WASHINGTON. 
Assistance 
Monthly. 
Office. 


Data on the three special types of public assistance, 
general relief, surplus commodities, the food stamp plan, 
the CCC, health services, services to children and the 
bhnd, and referrals and certifications to Federal agencies. 


DEPARTMENT OF Socrat Sgecuritry. Public 
in the State of Washington. Olympia. 
Prepared by the Research and Statistics 


West Virainia. Strats DEPARTMENT OF PusBtic AssistT- 


ANCE. Public Assistance Statistics. | Charleston. 
Monthly. Prepared by the Division of Research and 
Statistics. 


Includes data on the special types of public assistance, 
general relief, surplus-commodities distribution, the CCC, 
services to children and the blind, veterans’ services, and 
the physical-rehabilitation program. 


Wisconsin. Stats DepartTMEeNtT oF Pusiic WELFARE. 
Wisconsin Public Welfare Review. Quarterly. Prepared 
by the Division of Public Assistance, Research and 
Statistics Section. (Formerly issued by the Public 
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Welfare Department. The functions of the former Pub- 
lic Welfare Department, State Board of Control, and 
State Pension Department were vested in the State 
Department of Public Welfare in November 1939.) 
Data on the special types of public assistance, general 

relief, surplus commodities, and the WPA, CCC, NYA, 

and FSA. Also includes a summary of economic condi- 
tions, notes, and special articles. 


Reports of State Public Welfare Agencies 


The following list includes the latest biennial, annual, or 
semiannual reports of State public welfare agencies 
received by the Social Security Board as of Dec. 15, 1940. 
Reports listed in the July 1939 issue of the Bulletin are 
not repeated. The present list includes only compre- 
hensive reports published separately and, therefore, does 
not include summary articles or reviews appearing in 
periodical publications. The place of publication is 
given only if this information appears on the bulletin. 

list of statistical bulletins issued by State public welfare 
agencies appears in this issue also. For a list of special 
studies relating to public welfare programs, see “Special 
Studies in the Field of Public Welfare’ and subsequent 
accessions, prepared by the Division of Public Assistance 
Research, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 


ALABAMA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. Annual 
Report . . . For the Fiscal Year October 1, 1988 Through 
September 30, 1939. Montgomery, 1940. 145 pp. 


Arizona. State DerarTMENT or SociaLt SECURITY AND 
WELFARE. Annual Report of the Commissioner to the 
Governor of the State of Arizona . . . Fiscal Year 1938- 
1989. 1939. 30 pp. and tables. Processed. 


ARKANSAS. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. Annual 
Report . . . for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1989. 
Little Rock [1939]. 124 pp. 


Cauirornia. State Reiser ADMINISTRATION. Unem- 
ployment Relief in California . . . July through Decem- 
ber, 1939. [1940] 156 pp. Processed. 


Co.torapo. State Department or PusLic WELFARE. 
Annual Report, 1939. Published as: Colorado State 
Department of Public Welfare Quarterly Bulletin. Vol. 
3, No. 4 (October, November, December, 1939), 49 pp. 


Connecticut. OFrFrice oF THE BoArD or EpucaTIon OF 
THE BuInD. Annual Report ... For the Two Years 
Ended June 30, 1938. UHartford, 1938. 135 pp. 


Connecticut. OFrFrice OF THE COMMISSIONER OF WEL- 
FARE and Pusiic WeLFaRE Councin. Report of the 
Office of the Commissioner of Welfare for the Biennium 
Ended June 30th, 1939, and the Public Welfare Council 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1939. Hartford, 
1940. 143 pp. (Public Doc. No. 28.) 
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Wisconsin. Strate DepartTMENntT oF PvusLuic WELPang, 
Public Assistance in Wisconsin. Monthly. (This bulle. 
tin replaces General Relief in Wisconsin, formerly issued 
by the Public Welfare Department, and Social Security 
Aids in Wisconsin, formerly issued by the State Pension 
Department.) 


A summary report on the three special types of public 
assistance, general relief, and WPA employment. 






DELAWARE. Moruers’ Penston CoMMISSION. Annual 
Report . . . for the Fiscal Year July 1, 1938 to June 80, 
1939. Nodate. 6 pp. Processed. 

DeLawaRE. Moruers’ Pension CoMMISSION. Twenty. 


Second Annual Report . 
1939 to June 80, 1940. 


. - for the Fiscal Year July 1, 
No date. 12 pp. 


Otp Acs WELFARE COMMISSION. 
Feb. 10, 1940. 6 pp. 


DELAWARE. 
. . . for the Year 1939. 


Report 


District or CotumBia. Boarp or Pusiic WELrane. 
Pusiic AssisTaNcE Division. Fifth Annual Report 
... July 1, 19388 to June 30, 1939. Washington, no 
date. 17 pp. and tables. Processed. 


Firoripa. Strate Weirare Boarp. Second Annual Re 

port... for the Period July 1, 19388-June 30, 1989 

. With Reports of the Twelve Florida Welfare Dis- 
tricts. No date. 64 pp. 


Semiannual Report 
{1940 


Fioripa. State WELFARE Boarp. 
. .. for the Period July 1—December 31, 1939. 
66 pp. Processed. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
. For the Fiscal Year July 1, 1938 to 


GEORGIA. STATE 


Official Report . . 


June 30, 1939. [1939] 332 pp. 

Inuino1s. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIcC WELFARE. Annual 
Report . . ; Twenty-Third: June 30, 1940. Springfield, 
1940. 926 pp. (Covers fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940.) 

ILLINoIs. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. DrvIsI0ON 
or Otp Ace Assistance. Serving the Needy Aged of 
Illinois . . . (Fiscal Year 1937-38). 1938. 115 pp. 

INDIANA. State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Statistical Summary of Public Assistance Programs 
During 1939. 1940. li pp. Processed. 


Iowa. Strate DeparTMENT oF SociaL WELFARE. At 
nual Report . . . for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1939. Des Moines, Oct. 1, 1939. 233 pp. Processed. 


Kansas. Srate Boarp or Socta WetFare. Report of 
Social Welfare in Kansas. No. 2, 1938. (Covers cal 
endar year 1938.) No date. 51 pp. and _ tables. 
Processed. 


Social Security 
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MassacHuseTTs. DeraRTMENT OF Epvucation. Dztvi- 
SION OF THE Buinp. Annual Report of the Division of the 
Blind . . . for the Year Ending November 30, 1938. No 


date. 19 pp. 


MassacHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIC WELFARE. 
[Nineteenth] Annual Report . . . for the Year Ending 
November 30, 1938, Parts I, II, and III, 1940. 172 
pp. (Public Doc. No. 17.) 


MicnicaAN. State WELFARE DEPARTMENT. BUREAU OF 
Op Ace Assistance. Old Age Assistance in Michigan 
.. . 1987-1938. Lansing, 1938. 59 pp. 


Minnesota. DEPARTMENT oF SociaL Security. Dr- 
vision OF SoctaAL WELFARE. Annual Report on Old Age 
Assistance, Aid to Dependent Children, Aid to the Needy 
Blind . . . for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1989. 
St. Paul, no date. 32 pp. and tables. Processed. 


MississipP1. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. Bi- 
ennial Report . . . for the Period July 1, 1937 through 
June 30, 1939. No date. 87 pp. 


NesprasKA. State Boarp or Contro,. DEPARTMENT 
or ASSISTANCE AND CHILD WELFARE. Fourth Annual 
Report . . . Year Ending June 30,1940. Lincoln, 1940. 
175 pp. 


New Hampsnire. Orrice or CompTrro.tuer. Report of 
Expenditures and State Reimbursement for Direct Relief, 
January 1, 1935 to June 30, 1938. Concord, 1939. 
267 pp. Processed. 


New Jersey. DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND 
Acencies. Division or Otp AGE Assistance. The 
Administration of Old Age Assistance in New Jersey. . . 
Annual Report, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1939. 
Trenton, no date. 30 pp. 


New Jersey. DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND 
Acencies. State Boarp or CHILDREN’S GUARDIANS. 
New Jersey Cares for Iis Children—Report . . . for the 
Fiscal Year 1938-39. Nodate. 25 pp. 


New Jersey. Srate Financiat AssistaNcE CommiIs- 
sion. 1939 Relief Report. Trenton, 1940. 39 pp. 
Processed. 


New York. BoarporSoctau WELFARE. Social Welfare 
in New York State; . . . Annual Report for the Year 1939. 
Albany, Mar. 20, 1940. 20pp. (Legislative Doc. (1940) 
No. 67.) 


Norta Carouina. State Boarp oF CHARITIES AND 
Pustic WELFARE. Drvision or Pusiic ASSISTANCE. 
Public Assistance Statistics . . . Fiscal Year 1938-1939. 
Raleigh [1939]. 9 pp. Processed. 
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OKLAHOMA. DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WELFARE. Third 
Annual Report . . . for the Fiscal Year July 1, 1938- 
June 30, 1939. 1939. 90 pp. 













































Orecon. State Pustic WELFARE Commission. Public 
Welfare in Oregon—1939. Portland, 1940. 88 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE. Ninth 
Biennial Report of the Secretary of Welfare, June 1, 1936 
to May 31, 1938. Harrisburg, Sept. 15, 1938. 69 pp. 
(Bulletin No. 79.) 


Rope Istanp. DeparTMENT oF SoctaL WELFARE. 
First Annual Report .. . Fiscal Period July 1, 1988 to 
June 30, 1989. No date. 176 pp. (“Replaces what 
would have been the fifth annual report of the State 
Department of Public Welfare.’’) 


Sours Caroutiva. Strate DepartTMEeNntT or Pusiic WeEL- 
FARE. Second Annual Report . . . for the Year Ended 
June 30, 1939. Columbia, 1939. 96 pp. 


Soutsa Carouina. Strate DeparRTMENT oF Pusiic WEL- 
FARE. A Review of the Activities of the Department of 
Public Welfare During the First Six Months of the Fiscal 
Year 1939-1940. [1940] 11 pp. Processed. 


TENNESSEE. DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WELFARE. First. 
Annual Report . . . Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1989. 
Nashville, 1939. 117pp. Processed. 


Vermont. Otp AGE ASSISTANCE DEPARTMENT. Bien- 
nial Report for the Fiscal Period Ending June 30, 1940. 
Montpelier, 1940. 15 pp. 


Vircinta. COMMISSION FORTHE BLinp. Annual Report... 
for the Year Ending June 30, 1940. [1940] 26 pp. 


VirGiIniA. State DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WELFARE. 
Biennial Report . . . for Fiscal Years Ending June 30, 
1938 and June 30, 1939. Richmond, 1939. 122 pp. 


WasHIncton. DerpartTMENT oF Socrat Security. Work- 
ing Toward Social Security; Biennial Report of the State 
Department of Social Security . . . Covering the Period 
April 1, 1987 to March 31, 19389. Olympia, 1939. 47 
pp. Processed. 


Wisconsin. Pusiic WELFARE DEPARTMENT. Report... 
January 1, 1937-June 30, 1939. Madison, 1939. 40 
pp. and tables. Processed. 


Wisconsin. Strate Pension Department. Statistical 
Summary of the Development of the Social Security Aids 
in Wisconsin During the Fiscal Year 1938-39. [1939] 
32 pp. Processed. 
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